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Art  1.  The  Evidence  and  AtUhority  of  Divine  Revelation,  Hcing  a 
View  of  the  Testimony  of  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  to  the  Mes* 
iiali,  with  the  subsequent  'I'estinionics.  Hy  Robert  Huldane. 

‘2  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  35‘2,  402.  Price  12».  Oliphant,  Waugh,  and 
Inncs,  Edinburgh;  Hamilton,  and  Hatcliard,  London. 

INFIDELITY  is  a  disease  of  the  heart  rather  than  of  the 
^  understanding.  It  is  not  so  much  from  a  deficiency  of  evi¬ 
dence,  as  from  the  absence  of  attachment  to  it,  that  men  reject 
Revelation.  Scepticism  orij^inates  commonly  in  a  secret  wish 
that  the  contents  of  the  Bible  may  be  fictions ;  it  is  encouraged 
and  nourished  by  occasional  discoveries  of  apparent  contradic¬ 
tions  or  imperfections,  or  blunders  in  the  inspired  writings ; 
and  it  ends  in  stubborn  attempts  to  prove  the  whole  to  he  a 
cunningly  devised  fable,  and  then  to  laugh  it  to  scorn.  The 
Scriptures  themselves  uniformly  ascribe  unbelief  to  this  state  of 
mind — the  alienation  of  man  from  Ciod,  ami  the  enmity  of 
his  heart  to  the  holiness  and  spirituality  of  the  Divine  retpiire- 
ments.  In  this  condition  of  ^his  moral  faculties,  no  evidence 
will  satisfy  ;  the  testimony  of  one  risen  from  the  dead,  wouhl  he 
rejected  as  insutlieient :  while  under  a  difti*rent  state  of  heart, 
the  testimony  of  the  Gospel  is  seen  in  all  its  aflrecting  simplicity 
and  truth,  and  felt  in  all  its  overwhelming  power  and  grandeur. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  powerfully  corroborated  by  fiicts. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  persons  called  infidels,  consists  of 
men  whose  lives  evidently  recpiirc  that  the  announcements  of  the 
Bible  should  be  false,  or  of  such  as  have  never  given  themselves 
the  trouble  to  examine  either  the  evidences  or  the  design  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  With  the  book  which  is  the  object  of  their  unbelief,  they 
have  no  other  acquaintance,  than  what  enables  them  to  venture  a 
profane  jest  upon  its  doctrines  or  characters,  or  to  allege  a 
stale  ami  often  refuted  objection.  A  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  it,  they  guess,  would  be  incompatible  with  their  mode  of 
lile,  and  the  enjoyment  of  peace  of  mind  ;  they  therefore  keep 
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as  far  as  possible  from  that  which  is  so  likely  to  disUirb  or  alarm 
them. 

Another  numerous  class  of  persons,  whose  lives  also  shew 
that  they  are  unbelievers,  in  the  Scriptural  sense  of  the  term, 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  principles,  and  evidenoea 
of  Revelation.  On  these  subjects  they  appear  to  entertain  no 
doubts,  to  fet‘l  no  ditliculties,  to  possess  no  |)rejndires.  In  short, 
in  their  own  estimation  they  arc  believers.  Hut  their  general  de¬ 
portment  shews  that  they  are  **  not  of  the  Father,  but  of  the 
“  world.”  Notwithstanding  their  apparent  knowk'dge,  their  un¬ 
derstandings  must  be  in  a  state  of  spiritual  darkness  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  true  glory  of  Divine  truth  ;  the  cause  of  wbiob  is  to 
besought  for  in  the  condition  of  their  hearts  and  aflections: 

Their  understanding  is  darkened,  lieing  alienated  from  the  life 
“  of  God,  through  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them,  becauhe  of  iht 
“  hardnetfs  of  their  hearth 

On  the  other  hand,  tlu're  are  not  a  few  individuals,  who  are 
genuine  believers  of  the  tios]>el,  and  at  the  same  time  who  art* 
but  very  jiartially  and  imperfectly  acquainted  with  what  are 
called  its  evidences.  The  word  of  God  has  come  to  them  witk 
power  and  much  assurance.  It  has  acconqilished  a  great  mo¬ 
ral  revolution  in  their  characters.  It  has  healed  the  diseabc 
of  sin,  dissipated  their  doubts,  relieved  their  anxieties,  and  filleii 
them  with  joy  and  peace.  The  spirit  of  faith  has  been  imparted 
to  them,  and  light  in  the  Lord  has  been  the  result.  *rheir  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  truth  of  the  (jlospcl  is  to  be  found  in  the  relief  it 
has  ailbrded  them,  its  suitableness  to  their  condition  as  de¬ 
praved  uiul  miseral)ie  creatures*  With  them  it  is  not  so  muclii 
matter  of  reasoning  as  of  experience  ;  not  so  much  an  argumeut 
as  a  sovereign  remedy. 

All  attempts,  therefore,  to  persuade  man  to  receive  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  which  are  entirely  urchietly  addressed  to  him,  in  reference  to 
his  speculative  principles,  must  in  a  great  measure  fail  of  attaiiiiut; 
their  oi»jeet.  'rhey  may  silence,  they  may  produce  theoretical  jier- 
fuiasion ;  hut  they  will  not  convert  the  soul.  The  reason  is.siif- 
iiciently  obvious.  They  are  nut  applied  to  the  seat  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  They  view  man  rather  as  ignorant,  than  as  wicked; 
more  as  a  reasoncr  inquiring  after  truth,  than  as  a  sinner  un¬ 
willing  to  be  convinced.  Between  moral  evil  and  natural  evil,  thcN 
is  no  doubt  a  very  essential  distinction,  botli  as  to  their  cause) 
and  their  conseciuences ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  quite  as 
practicable  to  remove  blindness  or  deafness  by  disputation,  a) 
to  dissipate  infidelity,  and  to  produce  the  faith  of  Christ,  by  ic- 
cumulating  the  evidences  of  Christianity. 

Wc  freely  admit  that  it  is  right  to  bring  forward  these  efi* 
dences,  and  to  reason  upon  them.  In  doing  so,  the  guilt  of 
ttubalief  is  shewn,  tha  mouth  of  the  gainsayer  stopped,  tb< 
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fgllli  of  (lie  (.Minsliaii  rstuhlislird  ;  and,  as  part  of  tlio  appointed 
nieans  ol  salvation,  in  aiime  iiistaneos  it  may  lead  to  conviction 
of  (lie  trntli.  All  this  is  well;  hut  wo  contend  that  any  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  truUi  of  Christianity,  which  does  not  further 
ihaii  this,  stops  short  of  (he  point  that  ought  ever  to  he  kept 
in  view.  If  there  is  not  an  appeal  to  the  conscience,  as  well 
as  to  the  judgement,  if  there  is  not  a  dealing  with  man  as  a 
sinner,  an  urging  of  the  awful  views  which  the  Bible  and  the 
world  adbrd  of  human  nature,  as  sinful,,  rebellious,  and  account- 
•hie,  an  exhibition  in  the  way  of  comfort  and  warning  of  what 
Uio  Uos|)el  reveals  and  threatens,  a  beseeching  of  men  to  be  rc- 
conciletl  to  God,  and  to  llee  from  the  wrath  to  come ;  if  there 
lie  a  neglect  of  these,  that  faith  which  is  accompanied  with  sal¬ 
vation,  will  not  he  produced. 

In  confirmation  of  these  views,  we  may  appeal  to  the  kind  of 
writing  and  preaching  which  has  iirost  generally  been  made 
useful  to  the  souls  of  men.  The  most  successful  preachers 
•lul  writers,  have  not  been  those  who  have  spent  their  lives  in 
combating  infidel  objections,  in  ramifying  the  evidences  of 
Christianity,  in  ilcfending  and  illustrating  the  reasonableness 
of  its  doctrines,  the  beauty  of  its  morality,  ami  the  harmony 
of  its  design.  Most  of  the  individuals  who  have  hern  so  em¬ 
ployed,  have  laboured  to  very  little  purpose.  Tlie  labour  which 
(iod  has  generally  acknowledged,  is  of  a  very  ditferent  charac¬ 
ter  ;  sinijiler  in  its  nature,  better  adapted  to  the  condition  and 
feelings  of  man,  and  productive  of  holier  and  happier  clTects. 
The  preaching  of  rtie  Cross,  though  a  slumhling  block  and 
foolishness  to  the  world,  is  still  (he  power  and  tlie  wisdom  of 
liod  to  the  salvation  of  sinners.  When  ail  moiTtl  suasion  fails, 
(his  doctrine,  stated  in  its  simplicity,  aiixl  faithriilly  and  affec¬ 
tionately  pressed  on  the  reception  of  man,  subverts  his  antipa¬ 
thies,  enlightens  his  t.iim),  and  brings  every  iliuught  into  the 
captivity  of  its  obedience. 

How  seldom  ilo  we  hear  of  the  works  of  Lardncr,  or  Paley, 
producing  eoiiversion.  riiey  have  been  useful,  we  doubt  not, 
ill  a  subonliiiate  degree,  to  many,  and  in  their  own  place  are 
highly  valuable.  Hut  what  Christianity  itself  is,  what  is  the 
condition  of  those  to  whom  it  is  aildressed,  or  what  it  is  designed 
to  do  fur  them — it  is  impossible  from  such  writers  to  ascertain. 

The  work  now  on  our  table,  we  are  happy  to  say,  combines, 
if  the  preceding  reasonings  are  eorrcct,  what  ought  never  to  be 
wparateil ; — such  a  view  of  the  evidences  of  Revelation,  as, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  is  calculated  to  satisfy  and  convince  ; 
tud  such  a  view  of  the  sulijcct  of  it,  as  is  fitted  to  instruct,  to 
comfort'  and  to  save. 

A  work  on  the  Evidences  of  Revelation,  is  now  almost  as 
common  as  a  volume  of  bcrmons ;  and  after  so  much  has  been 
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«did,  and  s<>  well  said,  on  this  subject,  a  new  publication  ig 
111  duns^er  ot*  beinp^  treated  with  neglect,  unless  sumething, 
either  in  the  inunageinent  of  the  subject,  or  in  the  charucter  of 
the  Author,  excite  the  public  curiosity.  On  both  these  to. 
counts  we  consider  the  work  of  Mr.  Haldane  us  deserving  of 
attention. 

It  is  the  production  of  a  Layman^  of  a  mail  who  has  no¬ 
thing  to  gain  from  the  profession  of  the  (lospel.  Now,  though 
we  ilo  not  think  that  a  work  on  (Christianity  is  the  worse  for 
coining  from  the  pen  of  a  clergyman  ;  though  we  consider  it 
extremely  unfair  to  give  a  physician  or  a  lawyer  credit  for 
sincerity  and  disinterestedness  in  maintaining  the  principles  of 
their  respective  professions,  and  to  deny  the  same  ])rivilege  to 
the  individuals  of  a  body  which  is  at  least  quite  as  well  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  integrity  and  candour  ;  though  these,  we  say, 
are  our  sentiments,  yet,  a  work  from  an  unprofessional,  unb€n^ 
ficed  man,  has  a  particular  claim  on  our  attention,  as  beinj^ 
beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion.  The  public  has  hitherto  shewn 
respect  to  such  productions,  and  we  conceive  the  present  to  be 
as  deserving  of  this  respect  as  most  of  its  predecessors  of  the 
same  class. 

It  is  tlie  work  of  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune  ;  one  whose 
temporal  circumstances  have  not  driven  him  to  take  refuge  for 
happiness  in  this  world,  in  the  religion  of  the  Hible  ;  one  who 
was  at  ease  in  his  possessions,  when  his  own  mind  was  first  led 
to  the  truth.  A  man  whose  talents  and  property  might  hare 
enabled  him  to  make  a  figure  in  any  of  the  walks  of  public 
life.  ^  ‘ 

It  comes  from  one  whose  own  mind  once  doubted,  and  who 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  better  qualified  for  treating  the 
doubts  of  others. 

It  proceeds  from  a  gentleman  whose  name  is  well-known 
in  the  world;  who  sacrificed,  at  one  time  at  least,  property  to 
a  large  amount,  for  what  he  believed  to  he  the  cause  of  Christ; 
who  gave  such  proof  of  zeal  and  disinterestedness,  as  asto¬ 
nished  all  who  were  acquainted  with  it ;  and  whoso  opinions  on 
many  subjects,  were  cither  peculiar,  or  misrepresented,  or  mif- 
understood. 

On  all  these  accounts  wc  are  glad  to  meet  Mr.  llahlanpin 
the  character  of  an  author  ;  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  eu- 
mine  his  work  witli  all  that  attention  and  impartiality  whidi 
the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  circumstances  of  tbe 
writer  claim. 

I'he  work  is  divided  into  Nineteen  Chapters,  on  the  followiot: 
subjects : 

‘  Introduction.— Necessity  of  a  Divine  Revelation. — Perserotiuf 
Spirit  of  Pagans.— Credibility  of  Miracles. — Genuineness  and  As* 
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thcnticity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. — Inspiration  of  tlie  Scriptures.— 
HUtory  of  the  Old  Testament. — Miracles  of  the  Old  TestamenL— 
Types  of  the  Old  Testament  — Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.— 
Vol.  1. 

<  General  Expectation  of  the  Messiah — Appearance  of  the  Mes¬ 
ial). — Testimony  of  the  Aposth  s  to  the  Messiah.— Testimony  of 
the  First  Christians  to  the  Messiah. — The  Tehtimony  of  the  Apostles 
and  First  Christians  is  not  opposed  by  any  contrary  Testimony.— 
Testimony  to  the  Facts  of  the  (jOsjKd  History,  from  the  Admissions 
of  those  who  professedly  opposed  or  wrote  against  Christianity. — 
Testimony  to  Facts  recorded  in  the  (iospel  History,  and  to  the  Wo- 
grt*ss  o(  the  Gospel,  by  .lewish  and  Heathen  Historians,  and  by  the 
Whlic  Edicts  of  the  homun  Cfoverninent. — 'Festimonv  to  the  Mes- 
dah  from  the  success  of  the  (fospel. — Facts  recorded  in  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  Scripture  History,  cannot  be  disproved;  and  are  corro¬ 
borated  by  Tradition. — Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  from  Prophecicf 
that  are  at  pre  sent  fulfilling  in  the  World.  Conclusion.  Testimo¬ 
nies  to  the  Messiah ;  Salvation  of  the  Ciospel ;  Persons  who  Per¬ 
vert,  Abuse,  Neglect,  Oppose,  or  deceive  the  Gospel.*  Vol.  II. 

This  plan  is  rortaiiily  possessed  of  suflicient  eoiiipreliension^ 
and  if  filled  up  with  ability  must  render  the  work  one  of  eon- 
sub  rd)le  interest.  We  are  particularly  pleased  with  llie  attoii* 
tioii  which  is  paid  to  the  Old  Testament  Scriptu.'es,  and  with 
the  care  and  :i!/dity  discovered  in  tracing  and  illnstratiiig  the 
connexions  of  the  two  great  parts  of  the  Divine  economy. 
Too  little  regard  has  he;Mi  shewn  in  general  to  this  subject, 
sitliongh  it  occupies  no  small  portion  of  the  Revelation  of  the 
New  Covenant,  and,  we  are  persnuded,  would  most  amply  repay 
the  exertion  which  maybe  re(|uired  in  investigating  it. 

Ill  the  First  Clia))ter,  the  origin,  progress,  and  extent  of 
luniran  depravity,  are  examined,  to  shew  the  necessity  of  a  Ro- 
velation  from  (io<i.  'Fhe  sentiments  of  the  Heathen  philoso- 
pliers  respecting  good  and  evil,  are  (pioted  at  considerable 
length,  and  the  pollution,  the  cruelty,  the  hard-lieartedness,  and 
the  debasing  idolatries  of  Gentilism,  are  rapidly  exposed.  It 
coiitains,  in  fact,  an  abstract  of  some  important  chapters  in 
lielund’s  work  on  this  subject,  without  all  their  disgusting  de¬ 
tails.  Wv  were  much  pleased  at  the  idea  of  a  contrast  between 
Cicero  and  Paul,  in  the  following  passage,  but  regret  that 
Mr.  11.  has  not  followed  it  out  a  little  further. 

*  A  quotation  has  already  been  made  from  Cicero,  which  proves 
their  deplorable  ignorance,  in  respect  to  their  own  characters: 
**  Whi)  \  I  exist  I  shall  not  be  troubled  at  any  thing,  since  I  am 
free  of  all  fault.**  Flere  we  have  a  picture  of  midnight  darkness,  of 
sroiad  “  blinded  by  the  god  of  this  world.’*  H(*w  different  a  view 
of  himself  was  entertained  by  the  Apostle  Paul !  “  I  am  carnal,** 

says  he,  **  sold  under  sin.  1  know  that  in  me,  that  is,  in  ray  flesh, 
<lwellcth  no  goo^l  thing.  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
deatli  V*  But  he  had  been  made  acquainted  with  that  righteousness 
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which  God  had  provided,  and  w  hich  he  had  joyfully  acccptctl.  jj 
not,  tlicrefore,  on  any  precarious  or  hollow  fouiulution  of  the  sup. 
posed  purity  of  his  lite,  or  of  the  chance  of  non-existence  in  a  fu* 
ture  state,  that  he  rests,  lie  stands,  with  cuntidence,  on  a  specified 
ground  of  ho|>e:  **  I  know  whom  1  have  believed,  and  am  persuaded 
that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  wliich  1  have  committed  unto  him  ugaiost 
that  day.*’ — “  'I'lianks  be  to  Ciod,  who  giveth  us  the  victory,  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'* 

*  In  order  to  form  some  comparative  estimate  of  the  strength  ol 
the  different  principles  which  support  the  minds  of  these  two  men, 
botli  confessedly  great  in  their  way,  let  us  view  them  in  adverse  and 
trying  circumstances.  Cicero,  deserted  by  Ins  friends,  and  in  the 
prospect  of  suffering  death,  has  nothing  to  rest  on  but  the  broken 
reed  of  liis  own  rectitude,  and  as  to  futurity,  he  is  in  total  darkness. 
Paul,  in  his  last  hours,  his  work  done,  and  himself  about  to  be  put 
to  death  as  an  evil-doer,  after  exhorting  a  fellow-labourer  to  endure 
afHictiuns,  and  to  persevere  in  that  cause  for  w  hicli  he  was  now  to 
sufl’er,  breaks  out  into  this  triumphant  exclamation,  to  which  there  ii 
nothing  comparable,  or  in  tlie  least  degree  similar,  in  all  the  works  of 
all  the  phiIo>()phcrs:  “  For  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the 
time  of  iny  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  1  Ime 
fmislied  my  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.  Ilenceforth  there  is  laid 
up  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  tlic  righteous 
Judge,  .shall  give  me  at  that  day  ;  and  not  to  me  only,  but  unto  all 
them  also  that  love  his  appearing.’*  *  pp.  35 — 37. 

The  concluMoh  of  this  chapter  also  is  good. 

‘  The  necessity,  then,  of  a  w  ritten  revelation  from  God,  for  all 
mankind,  is  manifest.  The  experiment  of  reformation,  without  it, 
bad  long  been^tried  among  the  most  civilized  nations  on  earth. 
Learning  and  I'hilosophv  liad  d<ine  their  utmost,  and  all  nad  failed, 
Where  is  the  city  or  village,  since  the  world  began,  that  was  ever 
enlightened  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  by  either  Heatlien  or  Infidel 
idiilosopheis  ?  It  is  the  doctrine  of. the  fisliermen  of  Galilee  which 
nas  subverted  the  altars,  and  dispelled  the  darkness  of  Paganism. 
The  Cliri.‘itian  who  reads  the  Hible,  borrows  no  light  to  bis  system 
from  tlic  wiitingi  of  such  men  as  Hume  and  Voltaire.  Ami  were 
lie  not  in  .'*ome  measure  actpiaintcd  with  the  deep  depravity  of  the 
human  heart,  he  would  be  astonished  that,  under  the  meridian  light 
of  divine  revelation,  their  sentiments  in  religion  should  be  so  perverse, 
and  80  crude.'  p.  H. 

Ill  (he  Second  Chapter,  the  persecuting  spirit  of  Paganism, 
is  demonstrated  in  opposition  to  the  jirevailinjj  opinion  of  mo¬ 
dern  pil'd. isophers  about  (ho  tolcKiting  spirit  of  Polytheism. 
^Ir.  11.  admits  (bat  there  was  no  persecution  of  one  another 
among  Idolaters,  anti  accounts  for  it  by  shewing  that  on  the 
svdiject  of  religion  there  were  no  conllicting  opinions  among 
them.  He  tpiotes  the  beaulifni  passage  in  which  Gibbon  gives 
a  true  account  of  the  matter. 

•  “  The  various  modes  of  worship,”  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  *•  which 
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prtvtilfd  in  the  Roman  world,  were  all  considereti  by  the  people 
5s  equally  true,  by  the  philosopher  a«  equally  false,  and  by  the  ma¬ 
gistrate  as  equally  useful. — The  devout  polytheist,  ihou|irh  fondly  at¬ 
tached  to  his  national  rites,  admitted,  with  implicit  faith,  the  diffe¬ 
rent  religions  of  the  earth  —The  thin  texture  of  Pagan  niythologr 
was  interwoven  with  various,  but  not  discordant  materials. — The  dei¬ 
ties  of  a  thousand  groves  and  a  thousand  streams,  possessed,  ip  peace, 
their  local  and  respective  influence.  Nor  could  the  Roman,  wbo  de¬ 
precated  the  wrath  of  the  Tiber,  deride  the  Egyptian,  who  pre¬ 
sented  his  offering  to  the  beneficent  genius  of  the  Nile.  The  visible 
powers  of  nature,  the  planets  and  the  elements,  were  the  same 
throughout  the  universe.  I  he  invisible  governors  of  the  mural 
world  were  inevitably  cast  in  a  similar  mould  of  fiction  and  allegory. 
— The  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  the  barbarian,  as  they  met  before 
their  respective  altars,  easily  persuaded  themselves,  that,  under  va¬ 
rious  names,  and  with  various  ceremonies,  they  adored  the  same  de¬ 
ities.**  *  Vol.  I.  pp.  44,  45. 

In  sueli  a  state  of  things  (here  could  be  no  room  for  perse¬ 
cution.  Hut  even  then  religious  intolerance  was  provided  for 
by  the  statutes  bofli  of  (xrecce  and  Rome,  against  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  foreign  deities  and  foreign  religions.  Christianity  was 
the  first  system  wliich  put  the  spirit  of  toleration  to  the  test. 
It  encouraged  and  inculcated  prosidylism,  it  dissentetl  from  all 
the  established  creeds  and  forms  of  worship,  it  refused  all  in- 
terromnninity  with  other  religions  :  in  a  word  all  its  pretensions 
were  exvlnnite.  On  these  accounts  it  was  considered  inimical 
to  jinvate  and  piiblie  happiness,  and  its  friends  were  regarded 
as  the  enemies  both  of  gods  and  men.  Mr.  II.  sliews  very  sa- 
ti'^fartorily,  lliat  all  the  persecutions  of  tlie  Christians  by  the 
I  Duiltitiide,  by  the  magistrates,  by  (he  emperors,  both  good  and 
i  hud,  proceeded  from  the  same  cause — hostility  to  the  Christians 

1011  ueeoiiiit  of  their  refusing  to  join  in  idolatrous  rites,  and  their 
stcudfust  adherence  to  their  own  profession.  T'lie  former  was 
I  construed  into  treason,  ami  the  latter  ascribed  to  contumacy. 
The  disingenuity  and  sophistry  of  (iihhon  and  11  tune  arc  well 
exposed  in  this  chapter.  VVe  extract  one  passage  in  which  the 
Oracle  of  the  northern  philosophy,  is  muile  to  contradict  himself 
most  liamlsomely ;  and  which  explains  the  true  origin  of  reli- 
I  giuus  toleration. 

I*  In  his  History  of  England,  in  narrating  the  events  of  1644, 
and  speaking  of  the  Independents  in  that  country,  Mr.  Hume  says, 
“  Of  nil  the  Christian  sects,  this  was  the  first  which,  during  its 
prosperity  as  well  as  its  adversity,  always  adopted  the  principle  of 
toleration.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  so  reasonable  a  (icKtrine  awed 
its  origin  ^  not  to  reasonings  but  to  the  height  of  extravagance  and  fana^ 
ticistnf'  Here,  notwitlistnnding  all  he  nas  said  in  his  Essay  on  the 
tolerating /iM/ic/p/c  of  Rolylheists,  exalting,  in  this  respect,  Paganisiq 
at  the  expeuce  ot  the  Chriitiuu  religion,  he  now  informs  us,  that 
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more  than  a  thousand  years  after  Papanum  had  ceased  fo  exists  the  i 
doctrine  of  toleration  owed  its  orioin^  not  to  the  reasoning  of  philo.  I 
sophers  or  to  Polytheists,  but  to  a  sect  of  Christians.  Fanaticism  f 
and  the  Christian  religion  are,  with  this  writer,  synonymous  terms.  E 
*  It  b  worthy  of  remark,  tliat  those  Christians  to  wfiom  Mr.  llume  t 
ascribe.'*  the  origin  of  tolernti(m,  had  a  clear  understanding  of  the  t 
meaning  of  re^enrration^  that  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Christian  I 
religion.  Of  their  practical  regard  and  adherence  to  that  doctrine,  I 
as  well  as  of  their  sentiments  on  toleration,  Mr.  Hailey,  who  was  I 
Principal  of  the  college  of  (ilasgow’,  and  who  attended  the  Assem-  E 
bly  of  Westminster  in  writes  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Scotland,  || 

as  follows:  “  They  will  admit  of  none  to  be  members  of  their  con-  I 
gregations,  of  whose  true  grace  and  regeneration  they  have  no  good  « 
evidence.  By  this  means  they  would  keep  out  all  the  Christian  |l 
church  forty  for  one  of  the  members  of  the  best  reformed  churches.’*  B 
— Many  of  them  preach,  and  some  print  a  liberty  of  conscience,  B 
at  least  the  great  equity  of  a  tolcrntioii  of  all  religions ;  that  every  p 
man  should  he  permiued  without  any  fear,  so  much  as  of  discoun-  t 
tcnancc  from  tlie  niagibtratc,  to  profess  publicly  his  conscience,  were  E 
he  never  so  erroneous,  and  also  live  according  thereunto,  if  he  trouble  1 
not  the  public  pence  by  nny  seditious  or  wicked  practice.**  I 

‘  From  this  account,  we  learn  what  were  the  views  of  those  Chris-  If 
tians  on  toleration,  and  that  this  principle  was  not  taken  up  through  E 
anv  accidental  occurrence,  but  noewssarily  arose  from  their  knowledge  I! 
of  the  nature  of  the  f'hristian  religion.  For  whoever  understands  the  E 
iiiKtrine  of  regeneration,  and  acts  upon  it  as  they  did,  cannot,  with  I 
nny  cousi.'^tency,  adopt  the  principles  of  persecution.  By  confoundiDg  1 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  with  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  Christians  may  ■ 
fall  into  many  mistakes,  and  have  often  done  so.  But  when  the  dit-  R 
tinction  between  these  kingdom.^  is  understood,  at  the  foundation  of  p 
which  lies  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  these  mistaki's  w  ill  he  recti-  K 
fled.  And  the  whole  of  the  doctrine  and  precepts  of  that  kingdom,  B 
“  which  is  not  of  this  world.’*  will  be  seen  to  stand  directly  opposed  K 
to  every  kind  of  persecution.**  p.  .'jS — 60.  E 


IJiulor  the  bead  of  ‘  'Flie  CredihilUy  of  Miracles,’  which  is 
the  suhji'ct  of  the  Third  Chapter,  we  observe  nothing  particu¬ 
larly  deserving  of  notiee.  Indeed,  after  the  Inininons  and  uii- 
nnswerahle  FIssay  of  Cainphell  on  this  subject,  little  is  to  be 
expected  hilt  a  re|H*tilion  or  abridgement  of  his  reasonings. 

Chapter  the  F'onrtli  is  occnpieil  in  discussing  ‘  the  (ienu- 
‘  ine.ness  and  Authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;’  atui  contains 
a  compendious  view  of  (he  facts  adduced  by  Lardncr  and  Les¬ 
lie,  and  of  the  reasonings  of  Palcy,  on  this  important  subject 
After  what  the  first  of  these  writers  has  collected,  nothing  re- 
mains  to  he  gleaned  from  the  early  testimonies  to  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  Scripture  ;  and  after  the  reasonings  of  the  last  nothing 
roiwains  to  Iw  argued  respecting  the  conclusions  to  he  tlrawl 
t'rom  them.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  say  that  any  person  accut: 


B 
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tonied  to  examine  and  to  wetii^  evidence,  inu^t  feel  the  irresist¬ 
ible  force  of  the  reasoninj^s  of  Mr.  Haldane. 

In  the  Fifth  Chapter,  the  ‘  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,’  is 
treated  at  considenilde  leni^th.  On  this  sii!>ject  also  much  has 
l»eon  written,  and  a  considerable  diUVrence  of  opinion  subsists 
amoii^  the  friends  of  Christ  in  nity.  Mr.  II.  adopts  the  pie* 
nartf^  or  what  NVarhurtoii  calls  the  onjuiiic^  hut  which  wo 
would  rather  desi^^iiate  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Sacred 
Volume.  He  coutends  for  the  absolute  dictatiou  of  every  word 
of  the  Ol<l  aud  New  'IVstaments,  and  that  the  writers  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  are  to  be  coiisid(*red  eliietly  in  the  lii^ht  of  the  AmanuenseH 
of  the  Holy  Sj)irit.  'I'his  is  suhstaiitially  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Dick 
also  ill  his  valuable  w’ork  on  Inspiration.  Many,  however,  who 
have  no  doubt  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  do  not  ;^o  quite 
so  far  as  this.  Dr.  Doddrid«^e  aud  Dr.  CaiuplK'll  explain  it 
dilferently  ;  and  NVarhurtou,  in  his  usual  style,  dt'seribes  the 
sentiment  as  ‘  a  spurious  opinion,  b(^^otten  in  (he  Jewish  Church 

*  by  sn|K'rstitioii,  and  iiursod  uji  by  inistakfMi  piety  in  the  Chris- 

*  tian,  till  it  hath  almost  past  into  an  article  of  faith.’  7>ocf. 
of  (truce,  f). 

Mr.  11.  hrini^s  within  a  narrow  space  all  the  ar&^uiuents 
usuullv  alleir(Ml  on  his  side  of  the  question  ;  which  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  IIm‘  safest  sida  ;  and  wbich  we  are  not  at  present  disposed 
to  controvert.  But  we  do  not  think  that  all  tliiViculty  has  yet 
boi*n  n‘inove<i.  Mr.  H ’s  rcasonini^s  are  frequently  stronj;;,  but 
not  always  accurate  or  conclusive.  He  constantly  confounds 
(be  Inspiration  of  (he  Scriptures  with  the  diclatiiii^  of  the  very 
words,  and  treats  in  the  same  manner  the  unbeliever  in  in¬ 
spiration  altogether,  and  the  Christian  who  has  doniits  concern¬ 
ing  his  manner  of  explaininsc  it.  This  we  think  injudicious. 
He  maintains  that  all  the  views  of  this  subject  which  have  been 
l^ven  by  (hose  who  distint'uish  between  Huperiniendence,  c/c- 
ration,  and  sHfpfpstion,  are  mere  theories,  unfounded  and  pn- 
supported  by  any  evidence.  Now,  we  must  maintain  that  Mr. 
H.’s  «»cheme  is  quite  as  much  a  theory  as  any  of  those  lie  op¬ 
poses.  'I'he  Scriptures  assert  (generally  their  own  inspiration, 
nut  say  nothing  as  to  the  mode  of  it.  And  indeed,  we  doubt 
very  much  if  the  inspired  writers  themselves  could  have  ex¬ 
plained  any  thing  of  the  matter.  We  may  believe  too  much  as 
well  as  too  little ;  and  by  contending  for  more  than  we  are  bound 
to  do,  we  may  cast  unnecessary  stnmhling  blocks  in  the  way  of 
inquirers.  The  varieties  of  style  to  he  found  among 'the  sa¬ 
cred  writers  ;  the  minute  npparcMit  discrepancies  in  the  testimo¬ 
nies  of  the  Evangelists,  which  add  powerfully  to  their  credi¬ 
bility  as  witnesses,  but  seem  to  detract  from  their  verbal  in¬ 
spiration  ;  the  dirterences  which  often  exist  between  the  Old 
Testament,  and  quotations  from  it  in  the  New  ;  the  various 
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rradini^s  oven  in  some  important  passages,  'which  have  crept 
into  some  |)arts  of  the  original  record  itself ;  the  difterence  be^ 
tw«*eii  eletailini;  fae  ts  which  had  come  under  tlic  observation  of 
the  narrator,  and  communicating  instructions  suited  to  the 
state  of  the  kiiu;<lon)  of  Christ  in  all  places  and  ages,  or  ut¬ 
tering  preiiictions  relating  to  its  future  degradation  and  glory; 
the  fact,  that  some  parts  of  the  New  Testament  were  writ¬ 
ten,  not  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  but  by  some  of  their  lU 
tendants,  probably  under  their  directions :  all  these  are  points 
connectetl  with  this  discussion,  which  yet  require  full  and  im¬ 
partial  consideration.  Some  of  them  are  noticed  by  Mr.  11.; 
but  they  still  ajipear  to  merit  a  more  extended  examination  than 
his  plan  admitted. 

On  this  subject.  Dr.  Campbell  expresses  himself  with  his 
usual  precision  and  candour.  ‘  People,’  says  the  learned  writer, 

*  do  not  suiliciently  advert,  when  they  speak  on  this  subject,  to 

*  the  ditference  between  the  expression  and  the  sentiment,  but 
‘  strangely  confound  these  as  though  they,  were  the  same  ;  yet 
^  no  two  tilings  can  be  more  widely  ditVerent.  The  truths  implied 

*  in  the  sentiments  are  essential,  immutable,  and  have  an  intrinsic 
‘  value  :  the  words  which  compose  the  expression,  are  in  their 

*  nature  circumstantial,  changeable,  and  have  no  other  value 

*  than  what  they  derive  from  the  arbitrary  inventions  of  men.^ 

*  The  great  object  of  divine  regard,  and  subject  of  revelation, 
‘  is  things,  not  words.  And  w’ere  it  possible  to  obtain  a  trans- 

*  lution  of  Scripture  absolutely  faultless,  the  translation  would 
‘  be  in  all  respects,  as  valuable  as  the  original.’ 

Prcl.  JHss, — JJiifH,  J  — Part  II.  Sect.  23. 
We  adopt  with  pleasure,  notwithstanding  these  remarks,  the 
sentimrnts  of  the  following  paragraph. 

‘  The  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  and  consequently  to 
the  Messiah,  which  arises  from  their  inspiration,  is  of  the  strongest 
kind.  lU*  presenting  themselves  to  us  as  inspired^  they  bring  the 
truth  of  their  contents  to  the  most  decisive  test.  They  occupy 
ground  which  nothing  but  truth  and  jicrfection  could  enable  them  to 
111. 1  in  min.  Could  any  thing  absurd,  or  any  thing  wrong,  be  proved  in 
the  whole  hook  ;  could  the  smallest  flaw  in  the  character  or  doctrine 
c  r  the  Author  of  Salvation,  any  degree  of  weakness,  or  of  want  of 
i\»'(iom,  be  discovered,  they  must  immediately  be  compelled  to  re¬ 
linquish  this  ground.  The  claim  of  inspiration  is  an  assertion  of  the 
inrtnite  importance,  and  incomparable  excellency  of  the  matter  which 
rhey  contain,  ns  what  man,  without  tliein,  never  could  have  known; 
and  also  that  it  is  delivered  in  a  style  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  whit 
they  present,  lias  this  been  shewn  to  he  otherwise  ?  They  contain 
many  chains  of  prophecies,  as  well  as  multitudes  of  detached  pre¬ 
dictions,  now  fulfilling,  or  that  have  been  fulfilled  in  different  agei; 
find  they  defy  the  perspicacity  of  men  to  falsify  a  single  one  of  them. 
They  assert  a  number  of  facts  respecting  variou*  particulars  of  thf 
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creatIon«  a<re,  and  history  of  the  world.  Of  a  jjcneral  deluge;  of  tlio 
JeMrent  of  all  mankind  from  u  single  pair;  of  the  original  state  of 
man*  as  civilized,  and  not  savage  ;  of  tne  origin  of  a  variety  of  uni? 
versal  customs,  otherwise  unaccountable,  as  of  sacritices,  and  of  the 
division  of  time  by  weeks.  Yet,  after  all  the  severest  scrutinies  of 
the  most  enlightened,  as  well  as  most  inveterate  opposers  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  not  one  fact  which  they  assert  has  been  disproved. 
On  the  contrary,  these  facts  are  const.inlly  acquiring  fresh  evidence, 
from  various  sources.  The  harmony,  t(»o,  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
several  writers  of  Scripture,  is  particularly  observable, ^and  forms  a 
ftriking  contrast  to  the  discordant  opinions,  and  frequent  incon- 
listencies,  and  self-contradictions  of  the  Greek  and  Homan  writers, 
on  almost  every  subject  on  which  tliey  treat.'  Vol.  I.  pp.  171—5. 

From  the  subject  of  the  Inspiration,  Mr.  II.  pass^'s  in  the 
next  chajdrr,  to  that  of  ‘  The  History  of  the  Old  i'est ament 
he  cpitomi/.es  its  facts  and  notices  some  of  the  objections  brought 
against  a  few  of  them.  We  are  much  pleased  with  his  retiections 
in  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  on  the  suitableness  of  the  Ijuni 
of  Canaan  for  the  scene  of  the  Divine  manifestations,  and  on  The 
period  and  circumstances  of  our  Lord's  Incarnation. 

‘  Let  us  now  look  back,  and  observe  the  remarkable  concurrence 
of  circumstances  by  which  He  to  whom  all  his  works  are  known  from 
the  beginning,  and  who  rulcth  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  coming  of  his  Son.  The  fittest  country  on  earth,  os  is 
evident  at  this  day,  afler  all  the  discoveries  in  geography  that  have 
been  made,  was  provided.  It  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
world,  and  from  it  the  communication  is  easier  and  diurter  than  from 
any  other  point,  to  Europe,  to  Africa,  to  the  distant  parts  of  Asia, 
and  from  thence  to  America,  by  the  strait  where,  according  to  modern 
discuverit. ,  these  two  continents  nearly  meet.  A  nation  was  prepared 
and  put  iu  possession  of  tliis  country,  where,  under  the  particular 
providence  of  God,  and  by  means  of  a  wTitten  revelation  of  his  will, 
they  maintained  his  worship  uncorrupted,  when  all  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  had  fallen  into  idolatry.  There  they  w’ere  preserved 
from  being  swallowed  up  by  the  great  heathen  monarchies  with  which 
they  w  ere  surrounded,  and  by  wliich,  as  a  punishment  for  their  sins, 
they  were  often  overrun. 

‘  The  world  was  in  the  mean  time  agitated  by  the  most  dreadful 
contentions,  and  experienced  the  greatest  revolutions,  till  it  was  com* 
pletely  subdued  by  one  people,  and  brought  under  a  government,  the 
most  powerful  and  the  most  civilized  that  had  ever  existed.  At  this 
time  learning  and  piiilosophy  had  risen  to  their  greatest  height. 
“  Almost  all  improvements  of  the  human  mind,"  says  Mr.  Hume, 

had  reached  nearly  to  their  suite  of  perfection  about  the  age  of 
Augustus."  A  full  trial  was  therefore  made,  of  what  human  wisdom 
and  science  could  effect  in  discovering  the  way  to  happine8.s,  which 
was  the  great  enquiry  among  the  philosophers.  But  all  of  them 
wandered  in  the  dark,  amidst  an  endless  variety  of  absurd  opinions, 
without  being  able  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the  subject. 

*  After  a  proof  had  thus  been  given  of  the  truth  of  tlie  declaratioii 
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that  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God/*  the  time  arrived  when 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  was  to  arise  with  healing  in  his  wings. 
That  child  was  now  to  be  horn,  whose  name  was  to  be  called, 
•«  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Father  of  the  everw 
lasting  age,  the  Frince  of  Peace/’  A  general  expecUition  of  hisap* 
pcarance  was  excited,  and  a  universal  peace  was  established,  as  a  proper 
prelude  for  ushering  him  into  the  world.  All  that  c«)nceriied  ihe 
coming  of  the  Messiah  was  to  be  made  known  in  the  fullest  manner, 
and  so  as  to  give  every  opportunity  for  the  iiumediutc  investigation 
and  the  future  transmission  of  the  testimony  of  so  remarkable  an 
event.  “  This  thing  was  not  done  in  a  corner.”  'Fhat  revelation 
whiHi  was  to  be  delivered  to  mankind  of  the  way  which  God  had 
provided  tor  them  to  escape  from  condemnation  and  death,  aiul  to 
attain  eternal  life,  was  not  to  appear  in  such  a  manner,  that  iu 
origin  could  nidy  be  traced  to  some  remote  and  obscure  country, 
mud  to  some  distant  and  barbarous  age.  At  the  end  of  40^)0  yean 
from  the  creation  of  the  world,  it  was  to  be  made  known  in  the 
most  cultivated  period  of  (ircece  and  Home.  It  was  to  originate,  as 
Gibbon  has  characterized  them,  “  in  an  age  of  science  and  history,” 
and  “  in  a  celebrated  province  of  the  Roman  empire.” 

‘  Thus  we  have  seen  a  series  of  events  taking  place,  from  the  first 
promise  given  to  Adam,  in  the  preservation  of  one  family  from  the 
general  catastrophe  of  the  Hood  ;  in  the  selection  of  an  individual, 
highly  favoured  of  (iod,  to  whom  that  promise  was  renewed ;  it 
Ihe  fecpaiution  from  other  nations  of  a  whole  people,  who  descended 
from  him,  to  whom  vrus  delivered  a  written  revelation  of  the  will  of 
Ifod,  and  in  the  various  unparalleled  train  of  circumstances  which 
murks  their  history  from  its  commencement,  all  tending  to  oae 
point,  and  all  subservient  to  one  grand  design.’  Vol.  1.  pp.  ‘209—12. 

We  pass  by  (’hapterthe  Seventh,  on  the  ‘  Miracles’,  to  attend 
more  particularly  to  Chapter  the  Eighth,  on  ‘  'I'he  'I'ypes  of 
‘  the  Old  'I  estameiil.’  This  is  a  very  iinjiortant  tleparliuent  of 
theologic  al  science,  wliieli  has  been  sadly  abused  by  one  class 
of  preachers  uiul  writers,  and  greatly  despised  by  another. 
Ml.  11.  iU  fines  a  T\pe  to  he  ‘  a  pattern,  model,  or  visible  sigi 
‘  of  anotlier  oliject,  which  it  repre.sents  before  hand.’  We  hare 
no  objection  to  this  definition  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  it  is  defective. 
It  overlooks  the  temporary  or  local  purpose  which  t VIM'S  were 
intended  to  answer,  and  does  not  state  with  sntVicient  clearm»ssi 
cinnimstance  which  wc  conceive  to  be  essential  to  the  nature  of 
a  scriptural  type — Hosif/ned  representation.  All  the  Types  ol 
the  Old  Testament,  besides  preiigiiriug  future  and  s|>iritual 
things,  answered  certain  \  urposrs  for  the  time  then  being.  The 
suoritiees,  priests,  and  tilings,  times,  and  ceremonies, — all,  as 
Mr.  11.  ufterwanis  notices,  had  a  plain  and  literal  meaning. 
They  w*n*e  acts  of  worship  as  well  as  preligurations  ;  institutions 
proiluelive  of  present  nil  vantage,  as  well  as  syinbuls  of  future 
good.  Every  real  ly|)e  must  also  have  been  a  dettigned  pre^ 
Jigurutiym  of  some  part  of  ibe  heavenly  dispensation  of  our 
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iionl  Jesus  Christ.  It  may  he  easy  hy  the  help  of  iiua^^inatiouy 
or  tt  little  ingenuity,  to  trace  a  very  striking;  analogy,  an  cx- 
iraorilinary  resemblance,  ^vherc  nothin^^  typical  was  really  de- 
signed  hy  («iod.  Men  have  been  wilder  in  their  speculations  as 
to  types,  than  to  any  other  thing  in  the  word  of  God.  What 
ahsurdity  is  to  be  found  among  the  Fathers,  on  this  subject ! 
Tl»c  followers  of  Cocceius  and  Hutchinson  are  scarcely  in¬ 
ferior  to  them.  Scripture  characters  have  been  absolutely  biir- 
IcMpied,  the  Old  Testameut  institutions  remlcred  ridiculous,  and 
the  Ilible  exhibited  to  the  mockery  of  the  world,  by  this  chihlish, 
perverse  disposition.  Though  ^Ir.  11.  is  far  more  sober  than 
many  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  altogether 
exempt  him  from  blame.  He  pushes  some  of  his  illustrations 
too  far.  His  discussions  concerning  the  eighth  day,  and  his 
views  of  various  characters,  we  cannot  accord  with.  We  want 
evidence  of  intentional  prefiguration.  We  admit  the  resemblance ; 
but  this  is  not  enough.  Much  of  this  might  be  found  in  the 
records  of  Fagan  history,  or  Heathen  mythology,  as  well  as  in 
the  Ilible,  were  we  to  employ  the  same  researches  in  finding, 
and  e(iual  ingenuity  in  applying  it.  We  have  no  idea  that  any 
public  ctiaracter,  whose  history  is  contained  in  the  former  ^mrt  of 
llevelation,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  type  of  Christ  in  one 
way  or  another.  No  line  can  be  drawn  in  making  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  typical  circumstances  in  these  characters  ;  for,  ns 
no  fixed  principles  are  laid  down,  what  will  appear  rational  to 
one  man  will  appear  absurd  to  another. 

We  are  fully  satisfied,  as  well  as  Mr.  11.  that  (he  Mosaic  Economy 
is  to  he  viewed  chiefly  as  a  preparatory  dispensation,  intended  to 
lead  forwaril  the  attention  of  men  to  truths  which  were  at  first 
only  partially  revealed.  But  we  may  still  inquire  whether  any  fixed 
principles  can  be*  found  by  which  we  may  he  guiderl  io  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  its  shadows  and  symbols.  We  are  also  aware  tliat 
the  meaning  of  many  of  the  types  may  he  more  clearly  under¬ 
stood  by  us  than  it  could  be  by  those  to  whom  they  were 
originally  given.  They  were  a  species  of  hieroglyphics,  or  of 
cipher-writing,  which  could  not  he  understood  without  the  key  : 
tliat  key  is  furnished  in  the  revelation  of  Christ.  The  mystery 
or  secret  which  was  long  concealed  by  a  veil,  is  now  revealed 
by  the  testimony  of  the  Apostles  of  the  Lamb.  The  symbolical 
transactions  of  the  former  covenant,  were  the  elements  or  first 
principles  of  that  glorious  and  harmonious  plan,  which  required 
ages  to  mature,  but  to  which  lieaven  has  long  since  put  the 
finishing  hand.  The  law.  contains  the  letters  of  a  Divine  AJ- 
pbabet,  the  Gospel  explains  their  powers  and  uses,  and  com- 
biiU's  them  into  a  work  full  of  the  wisdom  and  glory  of  Jebovuh* 
Tyi  )os  and  prophecy  are  intimately  connected  together :  ty|>ea 
ftre  prophetical  actions ;  prophecies  arc  types  in  words.  '1  he 
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law  and  the  prophets  thus  unite  in  sayint^  the  same  things : 
heiicp,  the  antitype  is  as  necessary  to  the  uiultTstandiiig  of  the 
t}|w*,  as  the  event  is,  to  explain  the  prophecy.  All  attempts 
therefore  to  cx)dain  the  types  of  the  Old  Testament,  without 
the  aid  of  the  New,  is  like  explaining;  prophecy  without  a  re¬ 
ference  to  its  fnlliliiuMit.  'riie  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit 
of  the  ancient  types  as  widl  us  of  (he  ancient  synihols. 

Hence,  we  can  conceive  of  only  one  of  three  ways  of  db- 
coverin^  what  is  typical  and  what  is  not.  First,  hy  ascertaining 
that  the  thing  could  not  have  originated  with  man,  or  that 
it  has  no  meaning  or  importance  lint  in  connexion  with  iu 
figurative  design  :  such  is  sacrifice.  Or,  secondly,  finding  that 
in  the  ap))ointinent  of  the  thing  its  symbolical  intention  is  stated; 
such  was  the  Mosaic  Tahernacle.  (Compare  I*Jxod,  xxv.  40. 
with  Hvh,  viii.  I — 5.  Or,  thirdly,  perceiving  that  the  inspired 
writers  of  tin*.  New  Testament,  make  this  use  of  the  character, 
institution,  or  event.  Proceeding  on  these  principles  we  have 
a  difined  tract  marketl  out  ;  hy  following  which  we  may  be 
preserved  from  liieralizing  any  thing  on  tin*  one  hand,  or 
nllegori/.ing  it  on  the  other.  From  this  diopter  of  the  work, 
we  have,  however,  derived  both  pleasure  and  profit,  and  in  the 
sentiment  of  the  concluding  paragraph  we  fully  agree. 

•  “  The  law  then  contained  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,” 
and  the  priests  who  ottered  gifts  according  to  it,  served  unto  the 
example  of  heavenly  things.  “  That  was  not  first  which  is  spiritual, 
but  that  which  is  natural ;  afterwards  that  which  is  spiritual."  'fhii 
mode  of  gradual  dcvelopemcnt  of  a  literal  and  mystical  signification 
of  making  natural  things  represent  spiritual  things,  and  one  thing 
lead  on  to  what  was  to  follow,  while  it  served  the  immediate  purposes 
of  regulation  and  instruction,  affords  irresistible  evidence  of  a  con¬ 
sistent  and  premeditated  plan.  Accordingly,  this  last  is  one  principal 
use,  which,  in  the  New  'festament,  is  made  of  the  numerous  typical 
representations  of  the  Old.  To  these  they  call  men’s  attention,  as 
they  do  to  the  prophecies,  to  prove  that  what  had  at  la^t  taken  place, 
was  only  the  grand  consummation  of  what  had  long  been  shauowed 
forth.’  Vol  I.  p.  ‘271. 

With  the  types  Mr.  II.  couneefs,  in  Chapter  the  Ninth,  tlic 
‘  Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament.*  W’e  have  in  this  part  of  the 
work,  some  able  reasonings  and  illustrations  on  the  double  sense 
of  prophecy.  In  noticing  the  book  of  Psalms,  which  relates 
the  ex|>erience  of  David  and  of  the  j>eople  of  tiod,  while  a 
greater  than  David  often  appears,  in  it,  he  very  justl/  re¬ 
marks, 

*  By  passing  over  one  or  other  of  these  senses  of  this  branch  of  tlic 
prophecies,  many  have  erred  in  contraiy  extremes.  One  partjr  sees 

in  tnein  no  other  object  but  the  Messiah,  and  so  not  only  fails  to  1 
observe  the  beauty  and  utility  of  the  twofold  interpretation,  but  also 
loses  much  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  contemplating  a  true 
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!  portrait,  drawn  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  the  experience  of  other  be¬ 
liever*,  with  which  they  might  compare  and  confirm  their  own.  The 
other  party,  erring  in  a  more  hurtful  extreme,  discern  nothing  further 
lhan  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  state  and  circumstances  of  men  of 
like  passions  with  themselves.  Into  the  first  of  the  above  errors, 
Christians  are  chiefly  led,  by  observing  that  it  is  often  only  with 
I  reference  to  their  ultimate  design,  that  these  prophecies  are  quoted 
I  in  the  New  Testament.  Overlooking  this  circumstance,  they  point 
to  these  quotations  ns  certain  proofs  of  the  soundness  of  their  in¬ 
terpretation  ;  although  this  manner  of  quotation  only  results  from  the 
connection  in  wliicli  the  prediction  is  brought  to  view.  When  an 
I  Apostle  passes  over  the  primary  sense,  which  had  been  long  before 
received,  it  is  no  disparagement  to  that  sense,  nor  the  smallest  in¬ 
dication  that  he  does  not  admit  what  luid  been  previously  and  uni¬ 
versally  acknowledged,'  V’ol.  I.  pp. 

He  goes  over  minutely  and  at  great  length,  all  the  pivdictioiis 
relative  to  the  Messiah,  and  in  a  very  simple  and  scriptural 
wanner  connects  them  with  the  evangelical  record  of  their  ful¬ 
filment.  Their  number,  their  variety,  their  particularity,  aro 
marked  and  dwelt  upon,  to  shew  the  impossibility  of  imposition  on 
I  the  part  of  their  authors  or  their  depositaries  ;  wliilc  the  necessity 
of  their  fulfilment  in  all  their  details,  shews  the  impracticability 
of  fraud  or  design  in  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
not  on  a  solitary  oracl**,  or  a  detached  prediction,  that  (he  truth 
of  our  religion  depends.  We  have  trains  of  miracles,  masses 
of  symbolical  preligiiration,  chains  of  prophecies,  occurring  at 
diflerent  periods,  appointed  on  various  occasions,  uttered  in  a 
I  vast  variety  of  circumstances,  recordiai  by  n  number  of  indivi- 

I  duals  living  at  remote  periods  from  one  another,  and  all  pre- 

:  served  with  the  utmost  care,  by  a  people  whose  guilty  conduct 

\  was  the  means  of  accomplishing,  tinconscioiisly  to  themselves, 

i  the  main  result  of  the  whole.  All  this  aftbrds  such  a  body  of 

I  evidence  at  once  to  the  (ruth  of  Scripture,  and  the  character 

[  and  design  of  the  Saviour’s  work — the  grand  subject  of  which 

I  they  treat — as  nothing  hut  eternal  truth  would  supply,  and  as 

\  might  lead  the  most  confirmed  sceptic  to  exclaim,  “  This  is  the 

i  “  finger  of  God  !”  Mr.  If.  sums  up  the  whole  of  the  evidence 

he  had  adduced  in  a  very  judicious  manner,  and  concludes 
this  chapter  and  the  first  volume,  by  remarking, 

‘  As  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ  is  so  clearly  pointed  out  In  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  observe  whether  the 
determined  and  continued  rejection  of  him  by  the  Jewish  nation,  be 
founded  on  a  distrust  of  the  Divine  inspiration  of  these  records,  of 
which  they  are  the  keepers,  or  whether  it  does  not  wholly  arise  from 
their  mistaken  interpretation  of  them.  In  the  former  case,  they 
would  have  produceu  little  or  no  effect,  and  would  have  been  kent 
by  them,  it  preserved  at  all,  probably  to  be  made  use  of  like  tnc 
Sibylline  booL^  or  the  pretended  responses  of  the  Heathen  oracles, 
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ai  a  bUte  engines  useful  only  to  manage  and  overawe  the  multitude. 
But  that  this  was  not  the  light  in  which  they  viewed  them,  we  have 
the  most  indubitable  proof.  No  juggling  deception,  or  undertiaad 
means,  were  employed  to  support  the  Jewish  dispensation.  lu  thii, 
as  in  otlier  respects,  it  was  entirely  different  from  the  Heathen  go¬ 
vernments.  Tfie  veil  concealed  the  inner  sanctuary  from  view,  into 
which  the  High  Priest  entered  alone.  But  all  that  it  contained,  and 
what  he  was  to  do  there,  as  well  as  the  particular  interest  the  people 
had  in  his  oblations,  were  fully  made  known  to  them.  Thu  Scrip¬ 
tures  of  the  Old  Testament  w  ere  never  intrusted  only  to  the  leaden, 
and  kept  back  from  the  people,  but  were  open  to  all,  were  read  to 
all,  and  all  were  commanded  to  study  them.  Delivered  to  them  in 
successive  periods  of  tiieir  history,  and  recording  events  concerning 
themselves  which  that  generation  who  received  them  witnessed,  the 
Jews  never  entertained  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  authenticity  and 
divine  authority  of  their  scriptures.  The  care  and  veneration  with 
which  they  have  preserved  them  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  their 
wonderful  history,  in  their  many  captivities  and  long  dispersion, 
abundantly  attest  this  fact.  They  have  all  along  admitted  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  propliccies,  and  have  constantly  applied  them  to  their 
ex|>ected  Messsian,  while  their  obstinacy  in  refusing  him  is  alio 
foretold  by  the  prophets.  It  is  therefore  in  their  muinterpretatim 
of  the  Scriptures  alone,  that  we  are  to  look  for  tlie  cause  of  thek 
rejection  of  the  Messiali.  This  is  a  material  point,  an  important 
link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Christiao 
religion.  Consistently  with  this  view  of  the  mutter,  and  in  full  con¬ 
firmation  of  it,  a  general  expectation  of  the  Messiah  prevailed  among 
the  Jews,  at  tlie  time  of  tlie  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ.’ 

Vol.  I.  pp.  350—352. 

With  a  view  ot  the  ‘  General  expectation  of  the  IHcssiah/ 
Mr.  II.  connnences  the  second  volume  of  tliis  work.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  uiitiipiity  of  the  Jewish  records,  their  translation 
into  Greek,  the  connexion  between  Judea  and  Egypt,  and  ths 
intercourse  between  Egypt  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  tb; 
various  and  extensive  dispersions  of  the  Jewish  people,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  many  of  the  facts  of  Revelation,  and 
of  tlie  anticipations  resulting  from  these  facts,  should  be  veiy 
generally  dilliised.  It  is  rather  wonderful  that  the  knowledge  of 
these  things  shonUl  have  been  so  limited  and  incorrect  as  it  appean 
to  have  been.  The  strangi:  statements  respecting  Jewish  aifaini, 
of  Sanclioniatlio,  Berosus,  and  Manetlio,  of  Trogus  Pom|)eLUi, 
Justin,  and  Tacitus,  shew  how  little  and  how  confused  was  the 
knowledge  of  the  best  inrormed  heathen  in  these  matters.  ^Ir.  H. 
endeavours  to  shew  how  gi  ueral  the  expectation  of  a  Mew* 
slab  was  among  them,  from  the  ancient  Sibylline  oracles,  from 
the  testimonies  of  Siu  tonius  and  Tacitus,  aiul  Iroin  the  Fourtk 
Eclogue  and  the  Kiieid  of  Virgil.  The  evidence  of  the  Sibyli, 
we  think  extremely  <iouh(t'ol  and  Imperfect;  that  of  the  RomtD 
historians,  is  full  and  explicit ;  hut  though  -we  have  read  re* 
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pcatcdly  the  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  so  oftiMi  rofi'm^l  to  on  this 
subject,  we  coiifehs  we  are  very  ^'ceptical  as  to  the  pool’s  iiaTiii^ 
any  tliio!;  in  his  head  than  the  expi^ttMl  sou  of  Follio. 

It  is  true,  the  (lesoriplion  is  hiu^hly  wrouitlit ;  hut  this  was  to 
be  exjieeteil  Irom  a  courtly  |>oet»  it  coiitains  ohvious  allusions 
to  the  sacred  poetry  of  the  lichi'eas,  whicli  shews  tlmt  the 
Mantuan  hard  was  not  ii;:norant  altoirether  of  that  wondeH'ul 
people,  riis  ‘  Ultima  Ktan  adiniruhiy  corrc'sponds  with  thte 
a’0»n  nnnts  or  the  the  last  davs  of  the  pro¬ 

phets  and  apostles,  llis  ‘  ie#</uro  na^culii  is  the  nan  BV|jr 
of  the  Hebrews,  or  the  ynv  luiiXXb^xy,  tlio  world  to  cotn6, 

the  future  of  the  Apostles.  Ainl  iudeed,  the  whole  of  his 
(lcscTij)tion  of  this  gulden  auje,  which  was  about  to  cuiunience, 
so  manifestly  alludes  to  various  passat^es  in  Isnidi,  that  it  is 
iinpossilile  to  doubt  that  the  poet  had  them  in  view.  Still,  \vu 
fiec  no  reason  for  thinking  that  V'ir^il  looked  any  further  than 
to  PoUio  and  his  wished-for  oDsprinu*,  which,  unfortunately  for 
the  pod’s  augury,  proved  to  lie  a  daiii^hter.  Dr.  Stukely,  in 
his  PaUpoijraphia  mcrUy  endeavours  in  the  same  manner,  to 
show  that  liacchus,  spoken  of  in  the  19th  ude  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Horace,  must  he  understood  of  the  IBessiah.  Birt 
there  would  be  no  end  to  these  poetical  reveries,  any  more  than 
to  typical  ampliiications. 

Under  the  lille  of  the  ‘  Appearance  of  ^Tessiah,’  Chapter  the 
Second  u^ives  a  brief  view  of  the  birth,  life,  death,  and  resurn^c- 
tioii  of  Christ,  drawn  from  the  (fOS})el  history.  In  the  follow¬ 
in'^  chapter,  ho  examines  the  ‘  Testimony  of  the  Apostles  to  the 
‘  Messiah  ;’  and  from  the  internal  evidence  of  their  sobriety, 
Candour^  and  consistency,  shews  that  they  were  neither  onthu- 
•iists  nor  impostors ;  in*ither  deceived  themselves  nor  ileceivers 
of  othei's.  The  following;  remark  on  onr  Lord’s  choosin«:  «)udas, 
tfho  he  knew  would  betray  him,  to  be  one  of  his  disciples,  dc- 
•erves  attention. 

‘  'I’lie  greatest  enemy,  witli  a  choice  of  means  for  detection  of  fraud 
or  collusion,  could  not  iiave  pointed  out  any  thing  better  calculated 
to  suit  his  purpose,  than  the  placing  of  Judas  among  the  Apostles.  It 
was  a  remarkable  provision  made  by  the  Lord,  for  increasing,  to  the 
highest  point,  the  value  of  the  testimony  of  tlie  twelve  Apostles.  It 
was  like  the  water  which  Elijah  commanded  to  be  poured  around  the 
•Itar,  before  the  fire  descended  from  heaven  to  consume  the  sacrifice. 
Judas  also,  as  the  other  Apostles,  altliough  in  a  different  way,  hns 
•ealed  his  testimony  with  his  blood.’— Vol.  Yl.  p.  49. 

In  the  next  chapter,  he  examines  the  testimony  to  Christianity 
borne  by  the  primitive  Christians,  and  proceeds  to  sliew  that  this 
testimony  is  not  contradicted  by  any  opposing  testimony.  In 
the  ^^ixth  and  Seventh  Chapters,  he  shews  that  the  great  tacts  of 
ihe  (iospel  History  arc  admitted  by  the  early  enemies  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and’  amplv  supported  by  the  Jewish  and  Heathen  his- 
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torians,  aiul  by  various  public  edicts.  In  ilie  Ki^btli,  \in(h 
aiul  Tculh  Cliaplers,  bo  notices  tlie  testimony  to  the  Messiah 
from  the  success  of  the  (lospel,  from  tradition,  and  from  the 
prophecies  that  are  at  present  ftiliillins:  in  the  world.  In  these 
chapters  there  tire  many  important  discussions,  and  not  alow 
thiiipi  dcHcrviu^;  of  much  attention  ;  hut  we  have  no  room  eithor 
for  cpiotation  or  remark.  We  rejjret  this  the  less,  because  many 
of  our  readers  must  be  quite  familiar  with  the  ground  j^onc  over, 
and  because  wc  wish  to  ilevote  a  pacfo  or  two  to  the  Citnclusion 
of  the  work,  which  occupies  about  one-third  of  the  last  volume, 
and  which,  thoui^h  rather  dispro)>ortioneil  to  the  size  of  the  robt, 
we. consider  by  far  the  best  part  of  the  whole  ))ublication. 

The  Conclusion  is  entirely  the  Author’s  own,  which  cannot 
be  said  of  the  rest  of  the  work,  hein^  {greatly  made  up  of  quo 
tation  and  extract.  In  it  Mr.  11.  sums  up  his  argument,  coa 
cenlrates  into  a  point  the  various  lines  of  evidence  which  he  had 
brought  forward,  and  shews  the  streni^th  of  the  case  he  Lad 
made  out.  The  followiiis^  we  consider  ns  a  most  important 
passap^. 

‘  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  Apostles  have  drawn  a  most  perfect 
character,  wliich,  except  by  themselves,  has  never  been  done  in  the 
world.  This  is  very  striking,  especially  when  wc  consider  that  it  k 
exhibited  through  u  train  of  circumstances  the  most  trying  that  can 
be  conceived.  But  this  perfection  of  character,  astonishing  as  it  it, 
and  from  its  never  having  been  before  or  since  exhibited,  we  may 
confidently  conclude  beyond  the  power  of  uninspired  men  to  produce, 
is  but  a  part  of  a  great  whole.  The  uniting  in  tliis  character  all  Uie 
lines  of  a  long  series  of  prophecies,  delivered  nat  systematically,  but 
as  occa.>ion.s  arose,  not  by  one  man  but  by  many,  not  at  one  period, 
hut  through  a  succession  of  ages  ;  the  completing  the  corrcspondenct 
and  accomplishment  of  multiplied  types,  and  of  a  complicated  ritual; 
the  unravelling  of  a  scries  of  miracles,  and  of  a  history  of  such  sin 
gular  features ;  tlie  delivering  at  once  the  laws  of  a  universal  king 
dom,  involving  the  regulation  of  every  motive  of  human  action,  aod 
of  every  part  of  human  conduct,  w  hich  should  challenge  the  appro¬ 
bation  and  defy  the  malevolence  of  the  most  enlightened  successive 
ages,  to  point  out  in  them  cither  redundancy  or  defect,  was  all  to  be 
superndded  to  the  dclinention  of  a  perfect  character.  When  tbs 
whole  together  is  taken  into  account,  the  possibility  of  imposture  k 
lefl  far  out  of  sight.  A  work  is  accomplished,  which,  on  any  other 
principle  tlian  that  of  divine  interposition,  can  never  he  accounted  for 
It  is  not  necessary  to  bring  into  view  tlie  circumstances  and  attairt 
lucnts  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  who  liavc  accomplished  this  work ;  ^it 
was  equally  beyond  the  ability  of  all  the  men  of  the  most  cultivated  mindi 
upon  earth.  Other  tilings,  when  they  have  been  done  once,  may  be 
imitated.  When  Columbus  had  discovered  a  new  world  beyond  tbe 
Western  Ocean,  it  was  easy  to  sail  to  it  again.  But  it  is  imuosHibls 
to  act  over  again  the  part  of  the  Messiah  and  the  Apostles.  It  cottU 
not  Le  forged,  and  it  cannot  he  imitated. 
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*  Let  any  set  of  men  combine  to  write  such  a  book  at  the  Bible* 
Let  their  plan  be  laid  so  os  to  extend  through  a  period  of  1500  years. 
Let  those  who  shall  first  enter  upon  the  work  get  others  to  succeed 
them  during  that  space  of  time.  Let  them  write  history,  poetry,  the¬ 
ology  t  and  prophecies  concerning  the  state  of  the  world.  Let  them  at 
length  gel  one  to  come  forward  in  whom  all  that  they  have  written 
thali  find  its  accomplishment.  Let  him  be  born  in  the  place  they  had 
fixed,  of  the  family  they  had  foretold,  at  the  exact  lime  they  had 
predicted.  Let  him  be  exhibited  in  tiic  most  critical  situations,  in 
the  midst  of  enlightened,  powerful,  and  determined  adversaries,  while 
they  still  uphold  him  as  perfect,  and  defy  his  enemies  to  prove  the 
contrary.  Let  his  own  death  be  a  part  of  their  plan,  whicli  he  him¬ 
self  shall  foretel.  Lea  a  number  of  persons  arise  immediately  after¬ 
wards  to  carryforward  the- design,  charge  the  government  under 
which  he  sud'ered  as  his  murderers,  aHirm  he  Is  alive,  and  has  given 
then*  convincing  evidence  that  he  will  reward  them  in  a  future  state. 
Let  these  men  support  their  doctrine  by  an  appeal  to  miracles  openly 
wri'ught  before  enemies  armed  with  civil  power,  and  let  them  adhere 
to  their  testimony  pt  the  expence  of  life,  and  every  thing  dear  in  this 
world.  Let  them  promulgate  a  new  religion  and  code  of  laws  com¬ 
pletely  subversive  of  every  existing  religion  on  earth,  and  directly 
opposed  to  the  indulgence  of  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human 
heart.  Let  this  religion,  by  the  force  of  its  own  evidence,  win  its 
way  through  the  world ;  overthrow  every  opposing  system ;  extend 
its  triumphs,  and  finally  stand  its  ground,  in  tne  most  civilized  coun¬ 
tries,  in  spite  of  the  most  learned  adversaries.  And  let  the  character 
of  the  leader,  as  set  forward  by  his  associates,  be  thus  vindicated  aa 
^  the  light  of  the  nations.*’  Who  does  not  see  the  total  impractica¬ 
bility,  the  absolute  absurdity,  of  such  an  attempt  ?  As  soon  might 
men  of  understanding  be  induced  to  undertake  to  climb  up  to  the 
stars,  as  to  propose  to  themselves  such  a  scheme  ;  yet  all  that  has  been 
thus  supposed,  has  been  accomplished  in  Jesus  Christ.’  V'^oi.  11. 
pp.  275—^8. 

After  some  reasonings  respecting  the  Mosaio  system,  which 
lead  him  to  animadvert  on  certain  statements  of  Mr.  Hume,  lie 
extracts  from  Dr.  Beattie's  Essay,  a  summary  of  that  philo- 
•oplier's  doctrines,  metaphysical  and  moral,  on  which  he  makes 
some  very  pertinent  reflections.  He  then  proceeds  to  shew  how 
admirably  adapted  the  religion  of  Christ  is  to  man's  present  state* 
The  view  which  it  gives  of  the  |)erfections  of  God,  of  the  depra¬ 
vity  and  wrotcliediiess  of  our  fallen  race,  of  the  provision  made 
for  our  recovery  in  the  glorious  constitution  of  mercy,  which 
exhihiLs  a  Divine  Saviour  and  an  oll-perfcct  Sacrifice,  of  Uie 
induences  of  the  Spirit,  and  of  the  promise  of  pardon  and 
eternal  life  through  llie  beliel  of  the  testimony  concerning  our 
L'  rd  Jesus  Christ,  is  such  as  could  never  have  beem  imagined 
by  man,  and  reflects  the  highest  glory  on  the  wisdom  and  good- 
iiess  of  God.  He  shews  that  salvation  cannot  be  procured  by 
Works,  nor  by  repentance;  nor  by  any  thing  else  of  man's  doing ; 
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that  it  mu»t  he,  from  first  to  last,  of  2;racc.  Hut  he  shotirs,  Qt 
the  same  time,  ho\r  thi^  grace  pruviiics  for  good  works  uiid  1k>1| 
ftif^positions. 

*  This  grace  of  (joil,  then,  uhich  has  appeared  to  him,  providing 
both  for  the  acccj)(nncc  and  fur  the  reward  ot'his  obedience,  is  in  iuctf 
in  every  respect  and  its  wliole  tendency  is  holj/.  It  therefore 
**  teaches  him,  tlmt,  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  he  should 
“  live  soberly,  righteoudy,  and  godly,’*  in  eapectation  of  the  full 
possession  of  the  blessings  set  before  him  at  the  glorious  appearing  of 
his  Lord  and  Saviour.  Every  thing  in  the  (iospel  is  conducive  to  liig 
kanctiiicntion.  The  view  he  has  received  of  Christ  dying  for  his  sing, 
and  of  the  perfect  law  of  God,  just  in  as  fur  as  he  discerns  these 
truths,  humbles  him,  and  brings  doun  that  proud  independence  of 
spirit,  which  formerly  prevented  him  from  submitting  to  God.  God, 
according  to  his  promise,  has  put  his  fear  in  his  heart,  that  he  may  not 
depart  from  him,  and  that  he  may  serve  him  with  reverence ;  tor  to 
the  workers  of  iniquity  God  is  a  consuming  tire.  In  proportion  to 
his  faith,  he  is  filled  w  ith  love  and  gratitude  to  God ;  and  being 
brought  to  know  his  proucr  place,  both  as  the  creature  of  God,  and  ag 
his  son,  he  is  conviueed  of  the  duty  and  necessity  of  yielding  obe. 
dience,  in  order  to  that  communion  with  God  to  which  he  has  been 
called  by  the  grace  of  the  Gospel.  'J'wo  cannot  walk  together  unleu 
they  be  agreed.  And  no  creature  of  God  can  hold  fellowsliip  with 
biu),  unless  lie  submit  to  idni.  Ungodiy  men  may  turn  the  grace  of 
<k>d  into  lasciviousness,  but  in  every  respect  the  Gospel  is  a  doctrine 
according  to  godliness,  its  language,  its  operation,  is  lloLiNm 

uaTo  THE  Loud.”  **  As  he  which  hath  called  you  is so  be 
**  ye  itoi^  iu  all  manner  of  conversalioD.’*  ’  Vol.  11.  pp.  1>18, 14-. 

Having  finished  Ills  illustrations  of  the  phin  of  salvation,  all 
of  whidi  are  at  once  simple  and  scriptural,  31  r.  Haldane  ad- 
tlresses  himself  to  persons  who  pervert  the  (iospel,  that  is,  tuio 
it  into  a  system  of  self-righteousness;  to  persons  who  abuse 
the  (iospel,  by  making  it  subservient  *  to  tlieir  love  ot  sin;  to 
persons  who  uvyii  vt  the  Gos]iel,  by  trifling  with  its  important 
fleehirations,  niul  living  according  to  (his  present  evil  world  ;  to 
jmrsons  who  opjnne  (ho  (Iospel,  tinder  tlio.  intlnence  of  mtaio 
Tain  speculations  or  rooted  aversion  to  its  holy  principles  ;  and, 
finally,  to  those  who  recciro  the  (iosju^l  as  the  w  ord  of  God,  and 
act  according  to  it.  We  are  liighlv  pleased  with  the  whole  of 
this  part  of  the  hook,  and  eunsider  it  adapted  to  he  yerj 
useful.  It  is  almost  every  thing  we  could  wish  iu  a  work  on 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  following  up  the  appeal  to  tlio 
understanding,  by  such  addresses  to  the  heart,  as  by  the  Divina 
hh^siiig,  may  load  men  at  once  to  know  and  to  ftM'l  (he  vast 
importance  of  the  subject.  It  is  hy  such  *  inaiiifestatious  of  tlii 
*  trnUi,'  that  the  great  object  of  all  writing  and  preacliiug  about 
Christianity  is  likely  to  be  gaincnl.  Lt  is  thus  that  the  co»« 
science,  dead  ill  sin,  ti>u>  t>e  uwukeued,  and  that  .entrance  bt 
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procured  for  the  word  of  (}od,  which  j^iveth  lic^hf,  nnd  comfort, 
and  sdvation.  !la|>py  the  man  who  is  nunlc  to  see  nnd  feel 
ill  this  manner ;  he  is  put  in  poss*'ssion  of  the  richest  hlcssiiiij 
tiint  heaven  can  bestow  on  ti  sinner,  and  to  which  no  other 
favour  can  hear  to  be  compared.  • 

‘  Tlie  Scriptures  give  liim  to  consistent  a  view  of  the  clinrocter  of 
Goil,  and  so  just  a  representation  of  this  world  ;  they  so  entirely  cor¬ 
respond  with  his  inward  convictions  and  experience;  they  contain  so 
exact  a  description  of  his  ovru  heart  and  of  all  Its  workings;  they 
teach  a  doctrine  so  well  suited  to  whatever  state  ho  may  he  in,  whether 
of  prosperity  or  ofvidversity,  of  youth  or  of  old  age.  of  health  or  of 
sickness:  so  adapted  even  Id  the  hour  of  death,  when  nothing  he  eveC 
possessed  or  hoped  for  in  the  world  could  bo  of  the  smallest  use 
to  him.  that  he  knoxvs  “of  the  doctrine  that  it  is  of  God.*'  Although 
therefore  he  may  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the  evidence  derived  from 
history  and  other  sources  for  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures ;  although  ha 
may  not  he  able  to  dispute  for  them,  or  to  unravel  the  nmiiy  objections 
which  the  men  of  this  world,  “  sporting  with  their  own  oeceivingF,'* 
devise  against  them ;  yet  as  soon  could  they  persuade  him  that  the  sun 
does  not  shine  in  the  iirmamcnt,  or  that  the  world  itself  does  not  exi^t, 
(truths  which,  in  their  wi-dom,  some  of  them  have  gravely  doubled), 
as  that  the  Bible  does  not  contain  the  true  sayings  of  God.**  And 
not  for  ten  thousand  worlds  could  they  induce  him  to  part  with 
the  smallest  portion  of  that  hope  whicli  he  has.  as  an  anchor  of 
his  soul,  both  sure  and  stedfast,  of  an  inheritance  incorruptible  and 
undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  after  thli 
world  and  its  works  shall  bo  burnt  up.  He  looks,  therefore,  not  ae 
the  things  which  arc  seen,  but  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen  i 
ior  the  things  which  are  seen  arc  iemporal,  but  the  things  which 
are  not  seen  arc  eternal.*  Vol.  II.  p.  401. 

We  have  entered  into  an  unusually  long  detail  in  our  aceouiit 
of  those  volumes  ;  and  we  have  been  induced  to  do  so,  partly  on 
account  of  tlie  importance  of  the  subject  of  which  they  treat, 
and  partly  to  remove,  as  far  as  our  influence  may  an  ohstaclo 
in  the  way  of  their  circulation.  The  name  of  their  Author,  we 
have  some  reason  to  think,  will  be  a  siiflicient  reason  with  many 
for  not  looking  at  the  book.  For  various  reasons,  into  thd 
nature  or  justice  of  which  it  is  no  part  of  our  business  to  enter  at 
present,  strong  prejudice  has  been  pretty  generally  excited 
against  Mr.  H.  Had  he  been  a  Churchman,  wc  tliink  We  could 
have  promised  his  performance  an  extensive  circulation  ;  hut 
Mr.  H.  is  a  llissenler.  We  think  it  but  right  to  say,  however, 
that  the  present  publication  knows  nothing  of  liiin  as  a  Dis¬ 
senter,  and  nothing  of  his  peculiar  sentiments  us  a  Di’iseiuer^ 
whatever  these  may  he.  It  contains  principles  and  re.isonin^js 
in  whicli  Mr.  H.  must  he  joined  hy  every  lover  of  our  oommoi}‘ 
Christianity ;  and  whatever  may  be  thom^it  of  the  man,  it  If 
impossible  for  a  Christian  not  to  wish  well  to  the  work. 
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That  our  opinion  of  ihi*<  publication  is  bit^hly  favourable,  must 
bp  evideul  from  all  uo  hiivt*  said.  \Vp  should  ho  sorry  if  any 
atricturos  ^o  have  made,  or  may  yet  mnko,  sliouhl  lead  any  to 
imaf;ine  that  it  does  not  deserve  an  altoiitive  perusal.  ^Ve  (^n- 
nider  it  oalridatocl  for  extensive  usefulness,  anti  are  coiivinixsi 
that  it  is  adapt4‘d  to  atVord  inueti  henefil  hotii  to  hellevcrs  and 
unbelievers,  from  its  co£^«*nt  reasoning  and  scriptural  illus¬ 
trations. 

As  we  are  desirous  of  increasincT  the  usefulness  of  this  work, 
wc  shall,  before  dismissinp^  it,  use  the  liberty  of  olTeriuf^  a  few 
remarks  to  Mr*  Haldane's  consideration,  oti  what  we  deem  iu 
imperfections. 

We  regret  that  lie  has  not  introduced  a  chapter  on  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Evidence  of  Hevelalion.  Here  and  there  lie  lias  iif>tiee<l  it; 
but  it  deserved  a  full  and  distinct  elucidation.  Indeed,  we  were 
miqwised  at  the  omission.  Lookint?  at  the  extent  of  the  plan  of 
the  work,  we  were  disappointeil  at  not  meetinp^  with  a  special 
discussion  of  a  point,  which  we  think  Mr.  if.  well  <pin1iticd  to 
illustrate  and  establish.  His  views  of  the  fiospel  arc  excellent, 
and  his  statements  rcspectinf;  its  adaptation  to  liuinan  G;uilt  ami 
misery,  sliew  how  profoundly  accpiuinted  he  is  witli  the  subject. 
His  Conclusion,  indeed,  may  be  viewed  us  bringing  the  intcruil 
evidence  of  the  (lospel  to  bear  upon  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  his  readers  ;  but  we  should  have  liked  to  see  the  ar&^timent  u 
well  as  the  application.  It  is  true  it  may  be  said  that  this  has  lieen 
fuipidied  hy  Fuller  und  Gregory  ;  litit  so  has  the  External  Testi¬ 
mony  by  many,  and  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  hy  Mr.  II.  And 
It  ought  to  be  MTollected,  that  what  the  (luspel  is  itself,  is  u  more 
inexhaustible  subject  than  the  outward  proof  that  it  has  come 
from  (lod. 

In  referring  to  testimonies,  and  making  extracts,  we  regret 
that  Mr.  II.  has  rarely  ever  quoted  his  authorities.  Page  after 
page  is  enclosed  within  commas,  but  no  reference  below  to  the 
Quarter  whence  they  are  taken.  Now,  this  we  think  is  neither 
doing  justice  to  the  subject  nor  to  the  render.  If  an  uninformed 
|iersoD  examine  these  volumes,  (and  for  such  they  are  evidently 
designed,)  and  be  desirous  of  extending  bis  investigations  further, 
or  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  alleged  facts  on  which  many  of 
the  reasonings  arc  built,  he  will  derive  scarcely  any  assistance 
from  this  work.  The  whole  rests  on  the  fidelity  of  Mr.  II.  Of 
tliat  fidelity  tre  entertain  no  doubt ;  but  wc  feel  convincefl  tbit 
vrork  would  have  been  more  useful,  had  it  contained  accurate 
references  to  all  the  sources  from  which  aid  has  been  borrowed. 
This  omission  is  scarcely  excusable,  as  the  book  must  have  been 
before  the  Author,  when  vrriting  the  extract,  and  consequently 
Dotbing  but  carelessness,  or  a  mistaken  idea  that  it  was  not 
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can  liavc  prevented  flic  noUtion  of  the  title  and  pace 
of  the  work. 

i  Another  thinij  we  mnst  notice.  The  work  ia  looselv  com* 

I  postnl.  It  is  the  production  of  a  viperous,  welUinforiiUMl  iiiind, 
i  but  not  of  a  person  whose  taste  has  been  improved  by  enhivatin^ 

*  an  ttcquaintance  with  classical  liti'ratiire.  It  has  been  writteii, 

I  we  presume,  in  haste,  and  little  lime  employed  in  dressiiif;  its 
I  |>eriods,  and  modellinp:  its  lan|;ira^c.  The  subject  seems  so 
j  entirely  to  have  enj;rossed  the  Author's  attention,  that  he  fbr|i(oi 
j  to  atttsul  to  the  vehicle  of  his  thoui;hts.  We  could  point  out 
I  luuny  slips  of  lant^ua^e,  which,  if  Mr.  II.  himself  had  not  pa* 

I  tience  or  indlnaiion  to  attend  to  himsidf,  he  mit^ht  easily  have 
\  found  u  friend  more  uccustomed  to  literary  composition,  who  would 

•  have  been  willinj;  to  <lo  for  him.  W'e  wimld  re<'ommend  liiin  to 

this  done,  if  he  should  publish  another  edition  in  Kn^lish  : 
we  say  Hii'lish,  for  we  are  hanpy  to  he  inf()riued  that  tho 
'i  Author  has  procured  it  to  he  translated  and  puhlishetl  in  French, 
iiid  that  he  is  now  employed  on  the  Continent,  in  extendini^  its 
rirctilation.  We  consider  it  well  snited  to  the  state  of  inhdelity 
J  ill  France,  and  earnestly  wish  it  may  lie  productive  of  the  most 

'  important  ^ood  to  infidels  abroad,  and  to  infuleU  at  home. 


Art.  IT.  The  Life  of  UnffacUo  Sanzio  da  Vrbino:  by  tlie  Author 
of  the  Lite  of  Micliacl  Angelo.  Ami  the  Characters  of  the  moat 
I  celebrated  Painters  of  Italy.  Hy  Sir  Joshua  Ucynolds.  Small  8vo* 
j  bs.bcl.  London.  Murray.  1817.  . 

I^^lllS  compilation  lias  cost  Mr.  Dnppa  very  littte  labour. 

"  The  life  of  RnlFuel  occupies  one  huiidretl  and  Ncvmi  small 
and  wiilely-priiitiMl  pai^es  *,  sixty-five  more  are  fitted  up  with 
extracts  from  Sir  .1.  Iteyiiolds;  then  follows  an  .Appendix  ;  and 
(be  whole  is  concluded  with  an  Index,  so  dexterously  maimc^ed, 
as  to  till  fourteen  pages.  8uch  ari‘  the  contents  of  (his  slight 
volume.  Of  the  original  matter,  we  ciiinot  eoiiscientiously 
speak  in  tenns  of  very  high  praise  ;  we  have  not  b«*eii  able 
to  discover  in  it  any  extraordinary  brilliancy  or  elegance  of 
eom|K)silion,  nor  much  aciitcnrss  of  critical  investigation.  The 
narrative  proceeds  distinctly  but  some  what  feebly  along  through 
its  various  stages,  and  the  occasional  comineiitury  appears  very 
flat  to  him  who  has  been  accuslomeii  to  the  perspicuous  elegance 
of  Reynolds,  and  the  pungent  originality  of  Fuseli. 

Notwilhstamling  all  these  defecis,  however,  common  to  all 
Ills  publications,  but  most  conspicuous  in  the  present  work,  w« 
feel  soiue  obligation  to  Mr.  Duppa,  for  his  various  essays*  in 
the  literature  of  the  Arts.  Wo  apprehend  that  in  this  country, 
there  has  not  Imtii,  hiih(*rto,  even  among  Artists  in  general,  a 
9ut]iciently  coarcet  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  llH»ory.of 
Art ;  and  whatever  tends  to  carry  forv^anl  the  puhliomind  In  that 
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ilirt'dioi),  iinist  have  an  cllect  more  or  less  l»oiiericial,  iti  pro|K>r(ioa 
to  ilic  tulent  with  which  it  shall  make  its  a|))»eal.  We  are  far 
liont  inteiuliiiij;  to  i;o  the  lull  length  of  aecusitp^  English  AriUu 
of  v’taul  of  science,  ami  we  aitMoo  sensible  of  the  ran'onclovi. 
mriits  niul  opportunities  which  are  iiecessaiy  requisites  to  | 
soiiinl  critic  on  niatteis  of  Art,  to  challeiiti;e  imich  im|K)rtaiioe 
to  our  own  opinions;  but  we  shall  venture  the  remark,  that  the 
hlinplicitv  and  straiuht-foi  warcliiess,  if  we  may  be  allowed  tlie 
cxpiessiuu,  of  the  Kn;;lish  character,  appear  to  us  even  too 
consiiidnuis  in  the  Artists  of  Entrlaiul.  While  the  Artist  of 
ll»e  Continent  is  incessantly  hesie^ini;  the  Cast  and  tlie 
ii;;urr,  and  conscipicnlly  sacrilicin;;  nature,  truth,  and  force,  to 
attitude,  dtapety,  and  scenic  diect,  the  Kn^lishman  is  never 
hutisliid  without  the  living  individual ;  and  this,  though  tbe 
result  of  Muiiider  and  merer  ^cntiiiie  leeliui;,  has  the  injurious 
^cll^ol^uence  of  ilestio^iu^  ideal  and  heroic  character.  The  sume 
principle  of  niere  realilv,  without  suilicient  ret;;urd  to  selection 
and  gencrali/atioii,  has  also  hts  ii  too  )>rcYalcnt  amont^  our 
painters  of  lnndseii|)e.  We  are  not,  however, without  some  splendid 
cxceptiens  in  hotli  departments,  and  we  have  ri'cently  hud  the 
satislacticjii  of  witnessing,  in  Mr.  C'ristairs  Lnloiui  and  the 
Lifdan  */<<*/>/< eec/.v,  a  gif^^antic  step  towards  a  style  of  art, 
witiun  its  own  peculiar  range  more  truly  scientific  in  its  aim 
and  piineiple,  than  any  with  which  this  country  had  previously 
been  conversant. 

Nothing  can  have  a  more  decided  teiulcney  to  promote  this 
refinement  of  our  taste,  than  an  habitual  recurronee  to  the  beni 
models ;  uud  under  this  impression  we  feel  grateful  to  Mr. 
Duiqia  for  bis  various  publications  on  the  subject  of  the  arts. 
In  none  of  tliem  has  be  ever  eoiupromised  sound  principle,  and 
they  have  all  been  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Artists  worthy  of 
lasting  remciubranee.  We  feel  inclined  also  to  renew  our 
thunks  to  him  for  the  present  perforinancc.  Slight  as  it  is,  ‘  it 
*  calls  up  him’  who  came  nearer  to  perfection  than  any  other 
painter  of  modern  times;  who  combined  in  bis  style  of  eon* 
ception  ami  execution,  more  excellences  and  fewer  defects,  than 
any  of  his  rivals;  and  who  (Icmm'M's  a  more  splendid  mciuoiial 
than  any  which  lias  heen  yet  consecrated  to  his  name,  either  by 
prir.ces,  poets,  artists,  or  hiographers. 

llaiiaello,  the  only  child  of  Ciiovaimi  Sanzio,  was  horn  at 
i'rbiuo,  on  the  28ih  of  starch,  1483.  Mis  father,  himself  an 
artist,  though  ‘  of  no  professional  celebrity,’  perceiving  in  bii 
$on  early  indications  of  pictorial  talent,  placed  him  under  the 
tuition  of  Pietro  Perugiuo,  a  painter  at  that  time  in  the  highest 
repute,  who  eheiish(Hl,  admired,  and  surviveil  his  pupil.  So 
early  and  so  decidetlly  w  as  his  superiority  manifested,  that  when 
tfiily  sixteen,  be  assisted  Piiituricchio  in  adorning  the  library  of 
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tjie  callio<1ra1  of  Sienna,  wiih  *  ten  larf^  pictures/  rcpreaontinjj 
‘  tlic  history  of  Pius  11/  The  ussisiance  reiuieml  by  Raftael, 
irmt  to  the  full  extent  of  making  nearly  the  >\hole  of  the  designs, 
lakinc:  an  ample  share  in  the  execution.  From  Sienna 
he  went  to  Florence,  ‘  where  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michael 
‘  Anj^elo  flourished  with  rival  pre-eminence.’  This  eventful 
>isit  jrave  a  new  impulse  to  his  genius,  and  a  new  direction  to 
his  aims.  From  the  dry  (iothic  mannerism  of  Perngino,  to  the 

*  diviner  inspiration*  of  Micliael  Aiii^clo,  centuries  of  learning 
and  labour  were  passed  over  in  an  instant  by  the  flip^ht  of  ^nins, 
and  the  intellect  of  Uatrael  was  of  capacity  and  strens^th  enough, 
to  compass  the  intermediate  steps,  and  to  press  at  once  to  the 
‘  forefront’  of  the  strife  and  rivalry  of  kindred  minds.  At  the 
sTune  time,  his  diligence  was  iiiiremitterl,  and  lie  suflered  no 
season  or  o|»portnnity  to  escape  him  unimproved.  He  ob¬ 
tained  from  F ra  Bartolomeo,  instruction  in  colouring  and  light 
and  shade,  and  *  the  Braneacci  and  Corsini  chapels  in  the  church 

*  of  the  Carmelites,  painted  by  Masaccio  were  his  favourite 

*  school.*  This  last  and  very  extraordinary  man,  died  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty- seven,  yet  he  had  lived  long  enough  to 
extend  tlie  limits  of  his  art,  and  to  produce  works  which 
Kalbiello  in  alter  times  thought  worthy  of  imitation.  In  1508, 
San/io  was  summoned  to  Rome  hy  Julius  11.  an<i  immediately 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  the  Vatican.  In  the  series  of  the 
apartments  cMinoblcd  by  the  pencil  of  Ratmel,  Mr.  Fuseli, 
with  great  ingenuity  of  conception  and  richness  of  description,’ 
represents  him  as  having  intended  an  ‘immense  allegoric  drama,” 
])ortraying  ‘  the  origin,  tlie  progress,  extent,  and  final  triumph 

^  Church  Empire.'*  VVe  shall  quote  at  length  Mr.  Duppa’s 
(^♦*scriptio^  of  these  celebrated  pictures,  and  then  bring  forwaixl 
Mr.  Fuseli’s  general  summary  of  their  characters. 

‘  Passing  through  these  rooms,  now  called  the  Stanze  of  Raflaello, 
ill  liunour  of  his  name,  the  first  is  a  grand  saloon  dedicated  to  tho 
Emperor  Constantine,  in  which  are  represented  four  principal  events 
ill  his  reign,  the  most  important  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  tho 
sovereignty  of  the  Catholic  church.  The  Vision  of  the  Labarum, 
the  overthrow  of  Maxentius  on  the  Milvian  Bridge,  the  Baptism  of 
Constantine  himself,  and  his  Donation  of  the  City  of  Rome  to  Pope 
Silvester  I. 

‘  The  second  Stanza  exhibits  four  miracles;  two  from  sacred 
history,  and  two  from  the  legends  of  the  church.  The  overthrow  of 
lleliodorus  in  the  Temple,  and  St.  Peter’s  Delivery  out  of  Prison;* 
the  Rout  of  Attila  and  his  army  by  the  preternatural  appearance  of  > 
Sl  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  consecrated  \Vater  at  Bolsena,  bleeding 
to  testify  the  real  presence. 

‘  The  third  Stanza  is  dedicated  to  those  branches  of  knowledge 
i;hich  serve  most  to  elevate  the  human  mind>  aud  dignify  our  nature  / 
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of  winch  the  principal  subjects  are.  Poetry,  Philosophy,  Jurisprudence 
aiul  I'heology. 

‘  Tlie  subjects  of  the  fourtli  Stanza  are,  two  historical,  from  the 
life  of  Leo  III.,  and  two  miraculous,  from  the  life  of  Leo  IV.  The 
first  two  arc  Leo’s  public  protestation  of  his  innocence  of  the  charges 
alleged  against  him  hy  the  conspirators  Campulus  and  Paschal;  and 
his  ('oronation  of  the  I^^^peror  Charleuiagne.  The  two  ruiraculoui 
subjects  arc,  a  Storm  rai&nl,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Saracens  ef¬ 
fected  by  the  presence  of  Leo  IV.  at  the  Port  of  Ostia,  when  an 
invasion  was  pending  ;  the  other  picture  represents  his  staying  a 
conflagration  which  threatened  the  destruction  of  ht.  Peter’s,  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  crucifix  from  the  balcony  of  the  church. 

*  These,  with  smaller  pictorcs  on  the  ceilings  of  the  second  and 
tiiird  Stanza,  are  all  designed  by  Kaffaello,  and  painted  in  fresco  by 
himself,  his  scholars  and  assistants  ;  and  three  centuries  of  unabated 
admiration  have  already  maile  their  culogium,  to  which  it  will  now  be 
in  vain  to  add  or  to  diminish.’  pp.  Cd — 31. 

‘  Such,’  remarks  Mr.  Fiiseli,  alter  his  general  description  of 
the  siil>jei*ts  and  intent  of  tlie  series,  *  is  the  rapiii  untlinc  of  the 

*  cycle  painted  or  designed  hy  Kaphael  on  the  compartments  of 
'  the  stanzas  sacred  to  his  name.  Iliu’e  is  the  mass  of  his  j>owers 
‘  ill  poetic  conception  and  execution,  here  is  every  period  of  his 

*  style,  his  emancipation  from  the  narrow  shackles  of  Pietro 

*  Perugino,  his  discriminations  of  characteristic  form,  on  to  the 

*  heroic  grandeur  of  his  line.  Here  is  that  master-tone  of 
fresco  painting,  the  real  instrument  of  history,  which  with  its 

'  silver  purity  and  breadth  unites  the  glow  of  Titiano  and  Cor- 
‘  reggio’s  tints.  Every  where  wc  meet  tlie  superiority  of  genius, 
^  but  more  or  less  impressive,  with  more  or  less  felicity  in  pro* 

‘  )iortioii  as  each  subject  wais  more  or  less  susceptible  of  dra- 

*  matic  treatment.  From  the  bland  enthusiasm  of  the  Parnassus 
^  and  the  sedate  or  eager  features  of  meditation  in  the  school  of 

*  Athens,  to  (he  sterner  trails  of  dogmatic  controversy  in  the 

*  dispute  of  the  Saeramciit,  and  the  symptoms  of  religious  con- 

*  viction  or  inflamed  zeal  at  (he  mass  of  Bolsena.  Not  the 
^  miracles  as  wc  liavc  observed,  the  fears  and  terrors  of  hit- 

*  inanity  inspire  and  seize  us  at  the  conflagration  of  the  Borgo: 
^  if  ill  the  I  leliiidorus  the  subliiuity  of  the  vision  balances  syiu- 
^  pathy  with  ustonishment,  we  follow  the  rapid  ministers  of 

*  grace  to  their  revenge,  less  to  rescue  the  temple  from  the 

*  gripe  of  saerilege,  than  iiispireil  hy  the  {lalpitatiiig  gra(*es,  the 
helpless  iiiiioceiice,  the  ilefenceless  beauty  of  the  females  and 

‘  children  scattered  around  ;  and  thus  we  forget  the  vision  of 

*  the  Labarum,  the  ungels  and  Constantine  in  the  battle,  to 
‘  plunge  in  the  wave  with  Maxcntiiis,  or  to  share  the  agonies  of 
‘  the  father  who  recognizes  his  own  son  iu  tlie  enemy  he  slew.* 

tA^ctnresy  p.  135. 

Wc  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  making  a  general  rtTcrenca 
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loMr.  F.’s  work,  for  i1UiMration<i  of  UafFaers  profi»ssional  cha- 
rictrr.  I'hp  rea(U*r  \\ ill  there  finil  the  F rescoes  of  the  Vatican,  the 
ratoons,  the  'rransfisruralion,  and  other  ijreat  works  of  this 
illu'itrioiis  artist,  ‘  set  forth  to  the  life,*  in  lanu^na^e  soiiM^limea 
harsli,  quaint,  and  fantastic,  hut  far  more  frequently  rich,  power¬ 
ful,  e!o(|i!ent,  original,  and  pictniH^squo. 

Mr.  l)uppa  very  properly  adverts  to  the  often  cited  example 
of  Sir  Joslina  Reynolds,  in  illustration  of  the  faint  impn'ssioii 
produced  by  the  works  of  Raifael  ^  on  a  miml  not  prepared  or 
‘  cultivated  to  enjoy  the  hii^her  excellencies  of  the  art.’  When 
Sir  Joshua  first  visiteil  the  Vatican,  his  feelintjs  wrought  up  to 
the  hii^hest  pitch  of  expectation,  he  found  nothins'  answerable  to 
his  anticipations,  lie  had  entered  upon  a  new  world  of  art,  and 
he  was  wliolly  unjireparcd  for  the  transition.  His  education, 
hahiis,  and  pre-conceived  notions,  were  adapted  to  a  difTerent 
state  of  tliinsp) ;  he  had  to  learn  a  new  lan^nas^c,  and  to  train 
Ills  mind  and  feeling  to  loftier  associations.  Happily,  liis  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  stamina  were  fully  equal  to  the  dikliculty ;  he 
entered  the  school  of  RafTael  with  a  kindroil  spirit,  ami  with 
calm,  steady,  and  successful  determination.  The  works  of 
RafTael  have  no  tendency  to  make  fanatics.  There  is  no  bla/c 
of  colour,  no  ftcTcencss  of  line,  no  ‘  bravura  of  hand  ;*  nothing, 
in  short,  to  excite  the  stupid  admiration  of  self-constituted 
cognoscenti ;  but  tliey  are  fraught  with  excellencies  which, 
though  the  pen  may  describe  them,  and  the  pencil  or  graver  may 
imitate  them,  none  arc  qualified  to  understand  and  admire,  those 
excepted,  who,  like  Reynolds,  have  first  been  tau^t  to  sus¬ 
pect  their  judf^ement,  and  then  to  form  and  to  direct  it  in  the 
schools  of  Italy  and  Greece.  The  feelinsfs  of  Sir  Joshua,  on  this 
occasion,  are  thus  admirably  described  by  himself. 

• 

*  Though  disappointed,  1  did  not  for  a  moment  conceive  or  suppoae 
that  the  name  of  Raffaello,  and  those  admirable  paintings  in  particu¬ 
lar,  owed  their  reputation  to  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  mankind; 
on  the  contrary,  my  not  rclisliing  them,  us  I  was  conscious  I  ought  to 
have  done,  was  one  of  the  most  humiliating  circumstances  that  ever 
liappencd  to  me.  I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  works  executed 
upon  principles  with  whicli  I  was  unacquainted :  1  felt  my  ignorance, 
and  stood  abashed.  All  the  indigested  notions  of  painting,  which  1 
had  brought  with  me  from  England,  where  the  art  was  in  the  lowxst 
state,  were  to  be  totally  done  away,  and  eradicated  from  my  mind.’ 
pp.  83,  3K 

In  1515,  RafTael,  who  had  studied  the  principles  of  architec¬ 
ture  under  the  celebrated  Bramante,  was,  on  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  that  architect,  appointed  *  his  succcHsor  to  conduct  the 
*  great  work  of  St.  Peter’s  ;*  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  ex¬ 
actly  ascertained  what  part  of  the  present  slriiotnrc  was  executed 
under  his  direction.  In  the  instrument  by  whicli  he  was  nomi- 
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fiated  lo  <hi«  oflice,  he  was  empowered,  hy  tlie  Pope,  to  supply 
liiaiself  with  luuteriuls  (roni  the  ruins  in  and  surrounding  Rome 
It  was  in  pursuance  of  the  same  harbarous  plan,  dial  Michael 
Ant^elo,  when  buildini;  the  Farncse  Palace,  half  demolished 
*  the  Colosseo,’  and  that  c^lorious  structure  was  in  a  fair  wav  of 
lieintj  entirely  levelled  bv  inecssant  depredation,  when  l^eneiiict 
XIV.  with  at  least  u:r(’at  c;ood  taste,  consecrated  it,  a8si«;ned  to 
it  all  the  privileges  of  a  church,  and  thus  arresteil  the  proi^rcsscff 
dilapidation.  Mr.  1).  with  what  correctness  we  are  unable  to 
Kav,  ascribes  to  the  subject  of  bis  IMemoir  the  invention  of 
coiipltMl  columns.  About  this  period,  UulTael  painted  a  fissure  of 
Isaiuh,  for  the  Aui^ustinians.  'I’lic  parsimonious  monks  quir- 
relied  with  the  price,  and  the  (llspute  was  referretl  to  Michael 
Aut^elo,  who,  ill  u  bitxb  spirit  of  liberality,  settled  it  at  once, 
hy  tclliiii' them  ‘that  the  knee  alone  was  worth  the  money:* 
praise  of  the  i^reatest  value,  as  coming  from  one  of  nnrivalUl 
skill  in  anatomical  detail.  Kaffael  also  attempted  sculpture,  but 
with  what  success  iloes  not  clearly  appear. 

*  In  the  niidiit  of  his  professional  reputation,  Raffacllo  was  equally 
caressed  hy  the  learned  and  the  great.  Ariosto,  and  Ijcnibo,  and 
Casliglione,  were  among  tlie  number  of  bis 'most  intimate  friends. 
Uottari  says  that  the  Cavalier  Carlo  del  Pozzo  bad  an  original  letter 
by  Kaflncllo  addressed  to  Ariosto,  in  which  he  requested  to  know  the 
characters  that  should  be  introduced  into  his  picture  of  the  Dispute  of 
the  Sacrament,  best  calculated  to  illustrate  and  dignify  that  subject 

‘  He  was  so  much  beloved  by  those  of' bis  own  profession,  that, 
according  to  Vasari,  wlienever  lie  went  to  Court  he  was  attended  from 
liis  own  house  by  a  numerous  train  of  distinguished  painters,  who 
accompanied  him  on  tho^e  occasions  to  honour  him  *.  Neither  was 
his  reputation  confined  to  Rome  or  to  Italy.  Albert  Durer,  who  was 
the  most  distinguished  artist  north  of  the  Alps,  solicited  his  friendship 
trom  the  Netherlands;  and  Uaifaello  returned  his  civilities  with  cor¬ 
responding  courtesy  and  politeness 

‘  Leo  X.  regarded  him  w  ith  the  highest  esteem  :  he  w^as  much  about 
Ids  person,  was  made  groom  of  the  chamber,  and  from  the  well  known 
attachment  and  munificence  of  that  Pope  to  RafFaello,  it  is  said  that  he 
had  reason  to  expect  the  honours  of  the  purple;  which  is  the  alleged 
cause  for  his  not  marrying  the  niece  of  Cardinal  di  Bibbicna,  who 
m  as  desirous  of  the  alliance :  but  the  validity  of  these  facts  have  been 

•  .  .  .  .  non  andava  inai  a  Corte,  cbe  partendo  di  casa  non  avesit 
seco  cinquanta  pittoii,  tutti  valenti,  e  buoni,  che  gli  facevano  com- 
pagnia  per  onorarlo.— vol.  iii.  p.  134* 

\  Albert  Durer  was  born  utNurenburg  1471»  and  died  1528.  At 
once  as  a  specimen  of  his  abilities,  and  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem,  h4 
sent  Rafl'aello  his  own  portrait ;  ' and  in  return,  Raffacllo  sent  Albert 
Durer  a  number  of  prints  by  Marc*  Antonio  from  bit  own  deslgnsi 
and  teveral.  original  drawings* 
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his  characters,  the  judicious  coDtrivance  of  his  composition,  hit  cor< 
redness  of  drawing,  purity  of  taste,  and  skilful  accommodation  of  other 
men's  conceptions  to  his  own  pur|)ose.  Nobody  excelled  him  in  that 
judgement  with  which  he  united  to  his  own  observations  on  nntme 
the  energy  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  tha 
antique/  p.  39. 

Wc  shall  not  detain  our  readers  hy  many  remarks  on  the  ex. 
tracts  from  Sir  Joshua  iteynohls,  which  are  so  largely,  though 
not  liherally,  given  in  this  volume.  >Ve  think  that,  valuables 
his  criticisms  are,  and  in  many  instances  expressed  with  great 
beauty  of  language,  they  are  yt^i  too  general,  and  from  this  dr* 
cuiiistance  are  sometimes  weak  end  unprofitable.  In  turning 
the  pages  over,  in  which  the  opinions  of  Sir  J .  are  here  recorded' 
we  were  struck  with,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  the  insufliciency  of  the 
ground  on  which  he  ascribes  to  the  ancients  the  same  excellence 
in  colouring  as  in  design.  ills  hrst  proof  is  drawn  from 
the  following  passage  in  Pliny  :  Quod  abnoluta  opera  atra* 
inenio  in  iinebat  ita  toitii,  ut  id  ipsum  rvpercuuHU  clari^ 
tateu  colonim  excitaret ;  et  turn  ruliune  magna^  tie  clariiat 
voloruin  oculorum  aciem  offenderct.  This  he  quotes  as  de^ 
cidedly  establishing  the  fact,  that  Apelles  used  ^  glazing  or 

*  scaiubling,*  such  as  was  practised  by  ‘  Titian.*  Now,  without 
entering  on  direct  opposition  to  an  opinion  so  strongly  mail* 
taincil  by  so  competent  a  judge,  wc  would  suggest  that  in  bit 
translation  he  evades  the  word  reperemsuy  in  which  there  seem 
to  lie  some  didiculty.  His  second  proof  is  inferred  from  the 
circumstance  ^  of  some  of  the  principal  painters  of  antiquity 

*  using  four  colours  only  and  he  treats  this  as  the  effect  d 
their  superior  skill,  on  the  ground  tiiat  *  the  fewer  the  coloun, 
‘  the  cleaner  will  be  the  cftcet  of  those  colours.*  This  ap)>etn 
to  us  very  much  like  arguing  from  defect  to  excellence,  and  it 
any  rate  can  l>e  considered  only  as  begging  the  question. 

.  On  the  merits  of  Reynolds  as  a  painter,  Mr.  Duppahtsnol 
said  any  thing  new  or  striking ;  but  we  perfectly  agree  with  him 
in  his  high  estimation  of  Sir  J.'s  talents,  and  in  his  contempt  for 
the  pseudo  dilettante^  who  find  perpetual  food  for  cavilling  ii 
the  fading  colours  of  some  of  our  great  countryman's  proaue- 
tioDS.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  take  tlie  liberty  of  sayjog 
that  we  should  have  felt  ourstdves  more  indebted  to  Mr.  D.  if  bt 
had  gone  a  little  deeper  into  his  subject,  and  afforded  us  a  few 
truly  scientific  illustinitious  of  Sir  J.'s  character  as  an  artist 
This  deficiency  wc  do  aot  feel  ourselves  quite  prepared  at  preseet 
to  supply  ;  but  since  Mr.  Diippa  has  dealt  only  in  praise,  we 
shall  take  u(X)n  ourselves  the  ungracious  task  of  somewhat  qua¬ 
lifying  his  loose  encomiums.  We  want  language  to  express  oor 
admiration  of  some  of  Sir  J.’s  lighter  productions  :  his  Puck, 
for  instance,  is  (he  roost  perfect  imbodying  of  a  [>oetical  cot* 
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oeplion,  all  but  inimitable,  that  iiuaj^iaation  erer  moulded  of 
pencil  realized  ;  but  still  it  appears  to  us  that  tlio  prevailing 
ilel'ect  of  Sir  Joshua's  mind  may  be  traced  in  all  liis  works,  whe¬ 
ther  in  art  or  in  literature.  Elefirtnce,  suavity,  fancy,  playful¬ 
ness,  richness,  vrith  a  thousand  other  exquisite  qualities,  glow 
and  sparkle  in  all  his  compositions.  But  they  are  defective  in 
jH)wer  ;  his  figures  want  muscle,  and  liis  style  fails  in  strengtli. 
His  language,  though  not,  strictly  speaking,  fet^ble,  sometimes^ 
reminds  us  of  feebleness  ;  his  practical  illustrations  arcinvaluahle, 
bat  his  ideas  arc  too  frequently  tending  towards  generalization, 
liis  pictures  cannot  be  justly  charged  with  debility  of  concep¬ 
tion,  or  infirmity  of  execution  ;  yet  they  are  prcM>fs  rather  of  fer¬ 
tility  than  of  force,  and  of  readiness  and  rapiility,  rather  than  of 
science  and  strength,  liis  professional  works  never  convey  to 
us  the  idea  of  power  grappling  with  and  quelling  diHiculties, 
from  which  common  energies  recoil.  They  stddom  elevate  the 
mind  witii  that  feeling  of  greatness  and  expansion,  which  comes* 
tt  once  upon  us,  when  standing  in  iVont  of  the  marbles  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  visits  us  with  an  inllucnce  milder  and  more  gra¬ 
dual,  but  not  less  tense  and  mastering,  when  wc  have,  at  length, 
after  patient  anil  anxious  study,  qualified  ourselves  to  compre¬ 
hend  and  relisli  the  scarcely  less  than  perfect  productions  of 
lUfluerf:  intellvet  and  hand. 

The  list  of  Uatfaello's  paintings  and  designs  is  imperfect,  but 
useful;  and  as  far  as  it  is  executed,  is  suAicieiitly  well  done. 
Mr.  Diippa  has  inserted  the  intdresting  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  celebrated  picture  of  Ratfaers  was  traiisfcrred  from 
decayed  wood  to  canvas,  by  llacquin,  under  the  direction  of  tiro 
nifuibcrs  of  the  French  Institute.  But  we  feel  some  surprise  nt  a 
dittieuity  which  draws  from  Mr.  I),  a  very  just,  but  not  very 
aptly  introduced  eulogy  on  the  French  language,  as  ‘  ox- 

*  (reiuely  rich  in  terms  of  art.'  It  appears,  that  during  (he 
operation,  it  was  necessary  *  to  take  away  away  certain  iiie- 

*  qualities  of  the  surface,  which  had  arisen  from  its  unei/uul 

*  tlinnkinf — recoquillemcnt ; — fur  which  ‘  term  of  art,*  no 

*  adequate  word,’  it  seems,  ^  occurs  in  English.’  Now,  in  the 
hrst  place,  this  word  is  not  a  term  of  art,  but  one  of  general 
use;  and,  secondly,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  Mr.  D.’t 
want  of  acquaintance  with  one  of  the  most  common  words  In 
the  English  language — cockling — precisely  the  Hame  word, 
and  which  is  used  on  similar  occasions  to  *  that  in  which  it 

I  eaours  in  the  original  of  the  passage  in  question. ' 
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^rt.  tll.  A  History  of  the  Jesuits  ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  A  I^eplui$ 
Mr,  Doilas*s  Deft  nee  of  that  Order.  *1  VoU.  8vo.  pp.  392, 
Price  1/.  Baldwin  and  Co.  1816. 
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p]KOUK  \vc  cnti'f  oil  the  consideration  of  the  “  Ili^itory,’* 
\vc  sliall  present  our  readers  an  extract  from  the  “  Reply” 
for  the  piir[K)se  of  putting  them  into  possession  of  the  infornmliAii 
which  it  contains  on  the  present  state  of  the  Jesuits  in  this  kin;^. 
dom.  The  remarks  with  which  the  quotntion  commences,  are 
directetl  against  I^lr.  Dallas’s  statement,  that,  on  tiic  destructioa 
of  the  Jesuits’  College,  at  Liej^e,  in  the  year  1794,  ‘  a  few  of 
‘  these  oncieiit  men,  who  had  weathered  the  storm,  havinf 

*  availed  themselves  of  the  indult^ence  of  the  British  (lovern- 

*  iiient,  on  leaving;  tlie  Netherlands,  souerht  an  asylum  in  thdr 


‘  own  country,  and  that  they  here  subsist  in  tlie  ^ecurity  of  con¬ 


scious  innoce4ice. 


*  If,  in  making  this  stutenient,  Mr.  Dallas  was  ignorant  of  the  largi 
rstablishment  of  Jesuits,  which  has  subsisted  for  tlie  last  thirty  yean, 
in  the  heart  of  our  Protestant  Enipire«  he  was  altogether  unqudificil 
for  the  office  which  he  has  assumed,  of  affording  information  on  tht 
Fubject  of  the  Jesuits  :  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Dallas  w'as  aware  of 
the  facts  whicii  are  about  to  be  noticed,  the  suppression  of  those 
facts  bears  a  far  more  culpable  aspect.  It  remains  for  him  to  decide 
which  of  these  remarks  apply  to  the  erroneous  and  defective  represen* 
tation  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  afford  to  the  public. 

‘  Judging  from  his  |ioetical  statement,  it  would  appear  that  A  ri« 
old  and  weather-beaten  men,  .who  had  cscajied  the  revolutionary 
storms  of  the  Continent,  had  adopted  the  language  which  Srak* 
scEAKF.  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Wolsey*,  and  hud  thrown  them* 
selves  upon  the  commiseration  which  it  was  impossible  they  could 
ubuse. 

‘  Now,  how  docs  the  fact  really  stand  ?  A  reference  to  the  exteniifc 
and  increasing  Establishment  of  Jesuits  at  Stony  hurst,  near  PrestoOi 
In  Lancashire,  will  best  answer  the  question :  at  this  place  the  Order 
of  Jesuits  has  for  tliirty  years  past,  possessed  a  spacious  Collegei 
which  is  principally  a  College  of  Jesuits ;  is  amply  provided  with  all 
the  materiel  and  morale  of  Jesuitism,  and  is  carrying  on  the  work  of 
Catholic  Instruction  and  Protestant  Conversion,  upon  the  most  largt 
and  extensive  scale  !  The  studies  at  this  place  are  conducted  upon 
the  same  system  and  to  the  same  extent  as  at  the  Catholic  Uniter* 
iities  abroad ;  and  there  arc  regular  professors  in  Divinity,  MatW 
mniics,  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  dx.  The  College,  which  is  a  veiy 
large  building,  is  capable  of  containing  at  least  four  or  live  hundred 
pupils,  independently  of  Professors,  Managers,  and  domestics.  It 


•  “  An  old  man  broken  with  the  storms  of  state. 
Is  come  to  lay  his  w  eary  bones  among  you : 

1-*  .  i':.!  .1  'v  y  '-u  ' 
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**  Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity. 
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iuppo0cd  to  contain  at  this  time  five  hundretl  or  more  indiviilualt  of' 
vanous  deter  i;>t  ions. 

•  About  eleven  hundred  acres  of  land  are  attached  to  the  College^ 
which  the  Je&uliM  keep  in  their  own  luindt,  and  farm  iheinsclvc/i.  A 
J^auit  (vrho  would  be  called,  in  a  similar  situation  in  a  Noblonian*i 
Familyf  the  Land  Steward)  has  the  direction  and  inunugcnK'nt  of  tl^ 
Land,  with  u  very  liberal  salary,  besides  board  and  accoinniodation* 
The  tlesiiits  consume  the  produce  of  the  Land  in  the  Collcffe,  and 
also  make  large  purchases  in  addition,  from  the  Farmers  and  Graziery 
for  many  miles  round ;  from  w’hich  circumstance  tlicir  influence  is 
considerably  augnaented.  and  their  principles  are  widely  difluied 
throughout  the  country.  Adjoining  to  the  College,  they  have  suitable 
Oilices  for  nil  manner  of  Tradesmen  and  Artiflccm,  such  as  Tailors, 
Shoe-imikers,  Smiths,  Carpenters,  Butclicfs,  Hokers,  &c. 

‘  They  have  Pupils  from  various  parts  of  the  Continent,  from 
Ireland,  and  from  difl'erent  parts  of  ureut  Britain  ;  they  have,  of' 
course,  a  correspondence  with  most  parts  of  the  world,  aud  thc^ 
adopt  particular  precautions  with  regard  to  their  Letters.  Their 
present  number  of  Pupils  may  be  from  two  to  three  hundred,  and  the 
general  average  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  cannot  have  fallen  far 
short  of  that  number. 

‘  At  Hirst  Green,  within  n  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  College  of 
Stonyhurst,  is  a  Seminary  for  boarding  and  educating  young  boys, 
preparatory  to  their  entering  the  College  of  Stonyhurst.  The  apart¬ 
ments  and  grounds  of  this  initiatory  F^stablishment,  are  appropriated 
solely  to  those  who  arc  destined  for  the  superior  College ;  and  the 
almost  entire  seclusion  of  these  youths  from  all  intercourse  with  man¬ 
kind,  which  takes  place  during  their  probationary  studies,  is  not  cal¬ 
culated  to  remove  the  distrust  and  apprehension  which  ore  naturally 
excited  by  the  mystery  which  attaches  more  or  less  to  Jesuitism  in 
general,  and  to  this  fact  in  particular. 

,  *  The  amount  of  the  accumulating  Capital  of  the  Jesuits  is  very 
considerable,  arising  from  the  value  of  their  Estate,  and  the  annual 
profit  accruing  from  their  Pupils. 

•  The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  adjacent  Country  is  incredible : 
the  Manor  and  surrounding  district  being  their  own,  they  are  more  or 
less  the  accredited  heads  of  the  neighbourhood ;  they  are  at  once 
bold  and  indefatigable  in  making  Proselytes ;  and,  in  consequence  ot' 
their  exertions,  Popery  hasTcry  considerably  increased  in  the  vicinity 
of  Stonyhurst,  and  in  the  town  of  Preston,  wiUiin  the  last  thirty . 
}*esr8.*  Vol.  I.  pp. 

*  IgnatiiiH  I^yula,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Jesuks,  waa 
born  in  Spain,  in  1491.  An  accident  wrbich  happened  to  him 
at  die  siege  of  Painpeluna,  in  1521,  was  the  original  means  of 
raising  liiin  to  the  eminence  which  he  occupied  at  the  patron  of 
anew  Society,  which  soon  eclipsed  the  existing  instkutious  depen¬ 
dent  on  theijhurch  of  Horne,  llis  riglit  leg  having  been  broken, 
was  unnkilfully  treated.  During  the  slow  progress  of  euro, 
he  met  with  a  life  of  Uie  Saints,  written  in  a  romai>tic  style, 
Ike  reading  of  which  most  powerfully  impressed  his  mind,  and 
Vol.  Vlll.  N.  S.  2  Y 
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excUeci  \m  iiu^linaiioo  to  sock  cVistiuclioii  as  a  religious  dcvoUe 
anil  aiWcnturor.  lie  retired  I’rom  tlic  military  profession,  and 
employed  hiniselt*  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  disciples.  After 
having  expciicneed  various  obstacles  in  the  expected  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  his  projects,  and  being  deserted  by  the  first  conrertl’ 
which  he  had  obtaine<l  in  Spain,  he  succeeded  at  Paris  in  ae-  I 

(piiriiig  Le  Fevre,  who  had  becMi  his  private  tutor,  and  Francis  \ 

Xavier,  who  afterwards  became  so  much  celebrated  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  :  to  liicse  be  soon  added  Lainez,  Salnieron,  Bobadilli,  \ 

anti  Kodriguez.  Accompanied  w’itli  these  disciples,  be  repaired,  j 

on  the  day  of  the  Assumption,  1531,  to  the  church  of  Mont-  j 

inartre,  near  Paris,  where,  after  mass,  the  whole  seven,  with  a 
loml  and  distinct  voice,  took  a  vow  to  undertake  within  a  pre¬ 
scribed  time,  a  voyage  to  .lerus-ilrm,  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Infidels,  to  abandon  every  thing  they  possessed  in  the  world, 
except  necessaries  for  their  voyage,  and  in  case  tliey  should  be 
unable  to  accomplish  this  object,  to  offer  their  services  to  the 
Po|M',  and  to  proceed  under  his  orders  wherever  he  might  Ifunk 
proper  to  send  them.  After  interposing  some  considerable 
delay,  during  which  the  proposals  ot  Ignatius  were  submitted  by* 
the  Pontiff* to  the  examination  of  three  Cardinals,  Paul  the  lllrd 
roiifirincd  the  Institution  by  a  Pupal  hull,  dated  the  "21lh  of 
September,  1540.  'I'he  Society  of  the  tiesuits  thus  received  its 
establishment,  and  the  zeal  of  its  founder  and  bis  coadjutors, 
PIIsIhmI  on  its  fortunes  with  a  rapidity  which  soon  raised  it  to  a 
iieiglit  from  which  it  looked  with  proud  su|)eriorrty  on  every  io- 
stitutioii  that  Papal  authority  had  incorporated,  surveyed 
its  own  advantages,  and  prepared  its  attacks  on  the  liber¬ 
ties  and  p(‘ace  of  mankind.*  Power  and  dominion  were  the 
objects  to  which  the  whole  of  its  energies  were  directed.  ThcM 
it  sought  per  /*a«  ef  )ie/(i.v :  it  employed  a  policy  and  a ‘mo¬ 
rality  in  the  orilcr  of  its  means,  which  unequivocally  pro^ 
claim  its  true  character,  and  identify  its  origin  and  its  dc;, 
signs  with  a  wisdom  the  reverse  of  that  which  cometh  from 
aliovc.  Never  was  prostitution  carried  so  far  towards  its  uliiM)vt 
point  of  prolligate  and  shameful  daring,  as  when  the  name  ol 
Jesus,  the  meedw  and  holy  Saviour  of  men,  was  assumed  os  tlie 
appellation  of  this  Society,  originally  conceived  in  the* mind  of 
a  fanatic,  and  patronised  and  supi>ortcd  hy  Papal  tyranuyi  lor 
purposes  of  guilt  and  mischief !  <  .  . 

I'he  progress  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  extent  of  their  acepusitioDSt 
may  be  learned  fiH>m  the  following  statement. 

‘  ‘  In  1540,  when  they  presented  their  petitions  to  Paul  III.  tb<T 
mdy  appeared  in  llic  number  of  ten.  in  1543,  they  were  not  more 
than  twenty-four.  In  they  had  only  ten  Houses:  but  in  1549k 

they  had  two  IVovinccs;  one  in  Spain,  and  the  other  ia  Portugal* 
MiJ  twtfnty*two  Houses:  and  at  the  death  of  Ignatius  iu  155^th<’j( 
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kiici  twelvT  lar^c  Provinces.  In  1608,  Ribadcneini  reckoned  29  Pro* 
vinces,  and  2  Vice  Provinces,  21  Houses  of  Profession,  298  Colleges, 
yj  Mouses  of  Probation »  98  other  residences,  and  10,581  Jesuits. 

In  the  Catalogue  printed  at  Home  in  1629,  arc  found  35  Provinces, 

2  V'^icc  Prov  inces,  33  Houses  of  Profession,  578  (Alleges,  4^  Houses 
of  Probation,  88  Seminaries,  160  Residences,  106  Missions,  and  in 
all,  17,655  Jesuits,  of  whom  7870  were  Priests.  At  last  (accorcUng 
to  the  calculation  of  Father  Jouvcncy)  they  liad  in  1710,24  Houses 
of  Profession,  59  Houses  of  Probation,  3  40  Residences,  612  Colleges, 
of  wliich  above  8()  were  In  France,  200  Missions,  157  Seminaries  and 
Boarding  Houses,  and  19,993  Jesuits.*  Vol.  I.  pp.  379—380. 

Tiic  Jesuits  formed  their  first  Kstablishinent  in  PortiigAl.  In 
1550,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  Henry  11.  of  France, 
tlirougli  the  iniliience  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  into  whose 
favour  Ignatius  had  insinuated  himself  at  Romo,  permission  to 
erect  a  House  uiid  College.  They  found  access  into  Spain 
almost  as  soon  as  they  commenced  their  operations;  and  at 
Ru.no,  during  the  life-time  of  their  founder,  they  accomplished 
the  erection  of  two  superb  Roman  and  Cierman  Colleges,  nnd  a 
euinmudious  country-house,  for  the  advantage  of  the  air.  These 
establish ments  were  afterwards  enlarged,  and  accommodated 
about  six  hundred  of  their  members  at  Kume,  whence  they  di¬ 
rected  an  agency  over  the  world  at  large. 

The  new  Society  excited  the  alarm  of  many  individuals  of 
the  Romish  Church,  and  appeared,  to  difi’erent  incorporated 
bodies  and  other  assemblies,  too  formidable  and  too  question- 
aide,  to  be  permitted  to  proceed  in  its  plans  without  notice.  VVe 
arc  so  well  acquainted  with  tlie  jealousies  aud  oppositions  of  tlie 
diiTcrent  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic  devotees,  as  to  lielievo  it 
to  be  a  very  possible  circumstance,  that  the  resistance  offered 
to  the  attemps  of  the  Jesuits  to  establish  themselves,  might  pro¬ 
ceed  from  motives  not  altogetlier  pure ;  it  would  however  be 
unwarrantable  to  attach  Uiis  character  to  every  instance  of  oppo¬ 
sition,  and  we  may  evidently  presume,  that  in  some  casos  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  danger  was  the  real  conviction  of  good  minus. 
A  better  principle,  we  would  hope,  than  that  which  receives  its 
satisfaction  from  the  security  of  external  forms  of  religion,  and 
which  trembled  less  for  the  dangers  of  Uie  Church  of  Rome, 
than  for  the  freedom  and  happiness  of  mankind,  armed  some 
superior  minds  with  determined  resolution  to  oppose  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  a  novel  and  dangerous  institute.  Melchiorcaiio,  m 
Dominican,  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  piety,  publicly 
declared,  when  Hie  Jesuits  thought  to  establish  themselves  at 
Halamanca,  1549,  that  he  saw  in  tlic  Society  ‘  the  marks  which 
^  the  Apostle  had  assigned  to  the  followers  of  Antichrist,*  and 
ivowed  that  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  warn  tlie  people,  iu 
<^rdrr  that  tiicy  might  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  seduced.  Tb# 
Faculty  of  Theology  at  Paris,  after  a  loDg-cootinued  discussion, 
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pron(mnce«l  the  foUewin^  decision,  on  the  1st  ot‘  Oecernlirr 
1544.  ’ 

*  “  This  new  Society’*  (snys  they)  ai^ropriates  particularly  t« 
^self  the  unusual  title  ot'the  nuine  of  Jesus,  receives  will)  the  ^reatc^ 
laxity,  and  without  any  discrimination,  all  kinds  of  persons,  however 
crrnvina),  lawless,  anil  infamous  they  may  be — it  withdraws  from  the 
obedience  and  submission  due  to  Ordinaries— .unjustly  deprives  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  Lords  of  their  rights — brings  disturbance  into 
♦very  form  of  government, — and  occasions  many  subjects  of  co*n- 
|>laint,  many  law^suits,  contentions,  jealousies,  and  schisms,  amoDg 
the  people.  The  Society,  therefore,  appears  to  us  to  be  dangerous  in 
all  tliat  concerns  the  lakh,  calculated  to  disturb  the  pi  ace  of  tlie 
cliurcli,  to  overturn  the  Monastic  Order,  and  more  tit  to  destroy  thm 
lo  build  up.”  *  Vol.  I.  p.  384*. 

To  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church,  aud  to  overturn  the 
^lofinsttc  Orders,  tvore,  in  the  view  of  these  YVieo/oi/Mex,  dread¬ 
ful  evils :  attempts  of  this  kind  were  regarded  by  them  widi 
terror,  only  as  they  pointed  tlic  appeal  directly  homewards  ami 
interested  die  selli^  freliiigs.  Mad  the  inroads  of  the  Jesuits 
threatened  no  greater  damage,  they  would  not  liave  prepared 
for  them  the  eondemuatiou  a|>^>ortioued  to  criminal  j)rocced- 
iiigs.  A  inoi’e  jastiv  alarming  and  oorreet  opinion  of  the  new 
Society,  was  declared  hyOeorge  Hrnusvvcll-^,  tlie  Catholic  Arch- 
l>isbo()  of  Dublin,  in  L'iHH,  vviiose  words  are  given  in  the  folloa- 
iiig  very  resiarkalKle  passage. 

‘  “  There  is  n  fraternity  which  has  lately  arisen,  called  the  Jesuits, 
who  will  seduoe-mnny ;  who  acting,  for  the  most  part,  like  the  Scribes 
•nd  Pharisees,  will  strive  to  overturn  the  trutli :  they  will  go  near  to 
#ccomplish  tlieir  object,  for  they  transform  diemselves  into  varioos 
shapes:  anioag  l*ugans,  they  will  be  Pagans;  among  Atheiits, 
Atheists;  Jews  mimngJews;  and  Reformers  among  Ueformers, for 
.the  sole  puF|iose  of  discovering  your  intentions,  your  hearts,  und  vour 
desires.  These  persons  are  sproad  over  the  whole  earth  :  they  will  be 
admitted  into  the  Councks  of  Princes,  which  will,  Imwever,  beiw 
wiser  from  their  introduction :  they  will  iufutuatc  them  so  far  as  to 
induce  them  to  reveal  the  greatest  secrets  of  their  hearts  i  tlicy  will 
4)e  in  no  w’av  aw^are  of  them.  This  w  ill  be  the  consequence  of  their 
advisors  neglecting  to  observe  the  laws  of  God  and  of  his  Gospel,  and 
conniving  at  the  sins  of  Princes,  Notwithstanding,  God  will,  in  tbe 

^  Tlie  Author  cites  Varan’s  Annals  of  Irelarid^  reprinted  at  Dublin, 
in  1705,  as  his  autliority  for  tlic*  preceding  statement.  A  copyoi* 
the  very  curious  discourse  irom  which  a  part  is  quoted  in  the  about 
extract,  is  inserted  in  the  Hurleian  Miscellany:  .(Vol.  V.  p.  566«)  kk 
tiicrc  said  to  have  been  preached  in  Christ- Ckurch,  Dublin,  on  tbe 
lirst  Sunday  after  Easter,  in  1551.  The  Archbishqp’s  name,  a»(^ 
fixed ‘to  the  Sermon,  is  Broxvnc  :  he  w  as  preferred  to  the  Archiepit' 
co^Mil  See  of  Dublin,  in  1535,  and  was  the  first  io  Ireland  who  ffor 
biraced  the  Reformation, 
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end»  in  order  to  avenge  his  law,  ciit  off  this  Society  even  by  thoee  who 
liave  raost  supported  and  employed  it ;  so  that,  at  last,  they  will  be¬ 
come  odious  to  all  nations.’^  *  Vol.  1.  pp.  :185— 

On  the  cleatli  ol  Ignatius^  in  155b,  f^inei,  the  oldest  of  the 
luunder’s  coai)>anionH,  a  person  of  great  talents  and  consnniinatw 
artifice,  and  to  >?hoin  JesuitMin  is  probnbly  more  indebted  than 
to  Ignatius  hiiuself,  was  chosen  General  of  the  Order. 

‘  Lainez,  the  oldest  of  Ignatius's  companions,  a- subtle  character, 
and  one  who  appeared  to  have  had  the  greatest  share  in  all  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  Ignatius,  caused  a  General  Assembly  to  he  convened  for 
the  election  of  a  General !  ami  iii  the  mean  time,  he  succcetled  in 
obtaining  fbr  himself,  the  appointment  of  Vicar  General  to  govern 
during  the  interregnum. 

‘  As  soon  as  the  Deputies  appeared  at  the  General  Assembly,  that 
skilful  politician  made  them  sign  a  kind  of  I'ormulary,  the  principal 
article  of  which  was,  that  no  other  business  should  he  proceeded  oii 
by  the  Chapter,  until  a  General  should  be  elected. 

‘  Pope  Paul  IV.  having  seen,  however,  with  jealousy',  that  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  General  of  this  Order  over  his  subjects  was  parallel 
with  his  own,  had  appointed  Cardinal  Pacheco  to  represent  him  at  tho 
Chapter,  and  to  signify  to  it  his  determination ;  which  was,  first,  that 
tlie  Generalship  should  not  be  perpetual,  but  only  for  three  years,  as 
in  many  other  Orders  ;  and  seconiily,  that  the  Jesuits  should  join  in 
the  public  sendee  of  the  Church,  as  was  practised  by  other  Orders. 

*  With  a  view  to  get  rid  of  both  these  conditions,  the  Jesuits  repre¬ 
sented  that  they  were  luiahle  to  discuss  any  subject  uutil  the  election 
of  a  General  had  taken  place :  they  were  tlierefore  suffered  to 
proceed  to  it,  and  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1558,  the  choice  fell  upon 
Lainez. 

*  The  election  being  once  decided,  no  respect  wliatcvcr  was  j)aid  to 
the  two  demands  of  the  Pope;  he  was  much  incensed  at  this;  uiul 
when  the  new  General  came  with  many  of  his  Order  to  announce  the 
tlection  to  Paul  IV.  he  tieated  them  os  rebellious  subjects,  and 
fomenters  of  heresy,  on  the  ground  of  their  refusid  to  celebrate 
Divine  Service  in  cummon.  lie  also  declared  to  them,  tliat  he  ob-  * 
jeeted  to  llie  Generalsliip  continuing  more  than  three  years, 

*  Xutwitlistanding  this  decision  and  the  formal  notice  which  wai. 
^iveu  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  Pope,  by  Cardinal  Trani,  the  Jesulu 
passed  a  Decree,  on  the  2^th  of  August,  1558,  pronouncing  tliat  tlie 
Generalship  should  be  perpetual ;  and  on  the  25th  they  presented  a 
Memorial  to  the  Pope'',  in  which  they  observe  that  they  could  not 
avoid  declaring  that  it  was  more  advantageous  for  the  Society  that  the 
General  should  not  be  changed  during  his  life  :  toe  are^  however^  they 
added,  obedient  children^  and  quite  ready  to  observe  what  your  HoUnese 
Ml  command.  Their  only  object  in  tliese  specious  prolessions,  waa 
to  amuse  Paul  IV.  wIk)  was  sulficieiHly  advanced  in  life  to  lead  them 
U>  hope  that  he  would  never  ace  the  end  of  the  first  three  years* 

*  See  the  Decree  and  Memorial  in  the  Recueil  des  Decrett  de  li 

**  Preini^re  Coogregation,"  p.  AAi  edit.  1635. 
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They  were  not  mistaken  ;  tlie  Pope  died  ahortly  after,  and  the  Gene* 
ralship  has  remained  perpetual  ever  since/  Vol.  1.  pp.  :i90 — ^^1. 

liainez  was  soon  afterwards  (in  commissioned  hy  Popf« 
Pius  IVth,  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  wlicrc,  to  the  surprise  and 
oflence  of  many  of  its  members,  he  "avc  full  demonstration  of 
the  subserviency  of  his  Order  to  the  cause  of  Pupal  despotism. 
With  consummate  boldness  ho  sup{>ortcd  the  paramount  antho- 
rity  of  the  Papacy  over  bishops  and  councils,  and  4lefende<l  the 
abuses  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  It  was  this  complete  devoted, 
ness  to  the  interests  of  the  Papacy,  which  obtained  for  the 
•fi^uits  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  head  of  the  Romish 
Church.  In  times  less  ularmiii^  to  the  sovereijjnty  of  Po|nTy, 
the  patrons  of  the  Order  of  tfesuits  mij^ht,  in  seekinp^  to  ohtahi 
its  establishment,  have  had  to  contend  with  insupcrahle  ilKTieul- 
ties.  In  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  however,  the  Con¬ 
clave  ncrceivetl  a  greater  danger  threatening  its  destruction,  than 
it  could  discern  in  the  proceedings  of  an  Order  com])osed‘  of 
Romish  devotees,  though  it  miglit  have  been  alarmed  hy  the 
demand  of  the  singular  privileges  claimed  for  the  new  institute. 
The  Oermun  princes  were  <letermiiicd  in  their  support  of  Pro¬ 
testantism,  and  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  their  states, 
was  detaciied  from  the  Papal  dominion ;  France  was  already 
shaken  with  religions  agitation  ;  the  light  of  the  Reformation 
was  dilTusing  itself  widely  in  England,  and  other  connlrii's;  and 
that  was  now  the  policy  to  be  adopted  at  Rome,  which  couM 
best  prevent  further  defections,  and,  if  possible,  be  successful  in 
regaining  its  lost  influence. 

The  Jesuits  proceeded  'with  rapidity  in  their  course  to¬ 
wards  the  objects  at  whicli  their  ambition  aimed.  Repulses 
only  served  to  stimulate  them  to  fresh  etforls ;  they  return¬ 
ed  with  recruited  energies  to  lliiir  attempts,  which,  in  too 
nciany  instances,  were  successful  in  raising  them  to  a  ^  ba*d  emi- 
‘  nfiice.*  They  intrigued  for  influence  in  every  situation  U 
which  they  could  And  access,  and  took  care  that  no  op|)or- 
tunity  of  introducing  themselves  into  important  situatioiM 
should  be  lost.  They  became  Confessors  to  kings,  (pieens,  and 
statesmen,  whose  consciences  they  directed  for  the  advancement 
of  the  most  unhallowed  ends.  The  Jesuits  La  Chaise  and  Ia 
Tellier,  were  successively  Confessors  to  Louis  XIV.  THc 
latter  of  them,  it  will  be  remembered,  signalized  himself  by 
taking  a  conspicuous  part  in  that  infamous  measure,  the  Revo^ 
cation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  F^or  subtlety  and  treacheryi  for 
bad  ends  and  bad  means,  for  the  flagrant  dereliction  of  all  prio* 
clplcs  of  honesty  and  honour,  for  guilty  speculation  and  iniqai* 
to  us  practice,  the  Jesuits  have  been  pre-eminent.  This  heavy 
accusation  we  must  support  by  evidence  from  the  work  beftve 
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The  parliaincnts  of  Franco  opposed  an  early  and  powerful 
resistance  to  the  establtsliment  of  the  Jesuits  in  that  kin^doiii, 
111(1  were  {generally  successful  in  obtaining  their  expulsion.  These 
disciples  of  Ignatius,  however,  found  means  to  maintain  thein- 
lelves  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  imrliamcnts  of  Thoidouse.  and 
llourdeaux.  In  these  provinces  they  preserved  an  understand* 
iiig  with  diiTerent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  last  obtained  from 
the  French  monarch  letters  patent  in  favour  of  their  reC4ill. 

‘  The  entreatics'which  were  urged  on  all  sides  for  the  rccal  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  alarm  which  their  incessant  intrigues  occasioned  the 
kinst  tlirew  him  into  the  greatest  perplexity.  At  length  he  relented, 
and  began  to  think  that  he  could  gain  the  Jesuits,  by  loading  the.*n 
with  favours,  and  thus  live  fur  the  future  in  pence.  He  opened  his 
heart  to  this  effect  to  Sully,  who  had  long  enjoyed  his  confidence. 
He  hoped,  that  by  means  of  benefiting  the  Jesuits,  lie  should  attach 
them  to  him  for  ever  ;  but  be  soon  admitted  that  his  enlightened  mi¬ 
nister  had  the  best  grounds  for  assuring  Iiim  that  no  reliance  was  to 
be  placed  in  their  promises.  Sully  relates,  that  the  king  said  to 
him,  “  I  must  now’,  of  necessity,  do  one  of  two  things — either  simply 
idmit  the  Jesuits,  and  put  their  repeated  oaths  and  premises  to  the 
test,  or  else  absolutely  reject  them  for  ever,  and  employ  the  most 
rigorous  means  to  prevent  their  approaching  me  or  my  kingdom  ;  in 
which  case  they  will  undoubtedly  be  thrown  into  despair,  and  lay 
plots  for  my  Hie,  which  will  render  me  so  wretched,  from  being  in 
constant  fear  of'  being  poisoned  or  assassinated  (since  they  have  a 
universal  intelligence  and  correspondence,  and  great  skill  in  persuad¬ 
ing  others  to  their  purpose),  that  death  itself  would  be  preferable  to 
sucli  a  life.* 

‘  It  wiis  this  consideration  which  alarmed  that  monarch,  otherwise 
so  courageous,  but  w  ho  was,  as  it  were,  tired  of  having  led,  till  then, 
a  life  full  of  agitation  and  trouble  :  be  hoped  to  avoid  such  astute 
ill  refusing  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  Sully,  of  w  hose  attachment, 
liowevei’,  he  was  so  well  assured.  In  his  letter  of  the  loth  of  August, 
160 ^  Henry  IV.  informed  M.  de  neaiimout,  his  ambassador  in  Kng- 
land,  that  his  object  in  re-establishing  the  Jesuits  w’as  in  order  to  stop 
their  intrigues  and  conspiracies ;  adding,  “  'fhe  chief  reason  which 
prevents  my  treating  the  Jesuits  with  rigour  is,  that  they  now  form  a 
powerful  body,  which  has  acquired  great  credit  and  power  among  the 
Catholics,  so  that  to  persecute  them,  and  deprive  them  of  protection 
in  my  kingdom,  would  be  immediately  to  unite  against  me  many  super¬ 
stitious  and  discontented  minds,  and  afford  them  a  pretence  f(>r  rally¬ 
ing  and  exciting  new  disturbances.”  Immediately  after  this  letter, 
the  king,  at  the  solicitation  of  La  Varenne,  Villeroi,  and  the 
Pope’s  Nuncio,  granted  letters  patent  for  the  re-establish  men  t  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Tbouloust*,  and  other  places,  under  strict  regnlations,  to 
which  their  general  A  ou  a  viva,  would  never  give  his  consent,  alleging 
they  were  contrary  to  ihq  institution  of  tlie  order.  The  Jesuits,  who 
wore  about  the  king,  made  fewer  difficulties,  having,  from  tlieir  hrai 


•  Mcmoircs  dc  Suily,  Vol.  ii.  cli.  3. 
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introdactiini  Into  the  kingdom,  troubled  thcinseUes  very  little  about 
conditions  and  restrictions,  well  knowing  that  they  could  always  |t| 
rid  of  them  at  the  proper  season.  The  edict  of  the  king  to  his  par* 
lluinent,  fur  registering  ntid  confirming  such  letters  patent,  expert* 
enced  cnnslderahlc  op|»osition,  and  it  was  determined  to  present  i 
remonstrance  ngain<l  the  measure.  The  pri'sidcnt  of  the  parliament, 

11 A hl.ay,  (listinguished  liimself  highly  hy  being  the  organ  of  that  • 
remonstrance,  in  presence  of  the  king  and  (|ueen,  on  the  2Uh  of 
December,  IbO'i. 

‘  Ti.c  parliament  resisted  the  registry  of  the  order  of  recal  as  long  at 
possible  ;  and  Sullt  observes,*  that  “  the  return  of  the  Jesuits  would 
*•  never  have  taken  place,  if  the  king  had  not,  in  the  exercise  of  hb 
“  plenary  power,  commanded  it ;  so  entirely  were  the  Purliamentf 
**  the  University,  the  Sorbonnci  and  many  bisliops  and  cities  of 
“  France,  opposed  to  it.** 

‘This  declaration  to  Sully  proves  that  Uln ry believed  them  si* 
ways  capable  of  assassinating  him  ;  but  he  fluttered  iiimsclf,  that  in 
loading  them  with  favours,  they  would  either  interest  themselves  In 
preserving  his  life,  or  at  least  that  they  would  not  tlicmselves  be  un* 
grateful  enough  again  to  seek  his  destruction.  His  cruel  death  by 
Kavaili.ac,  in  which  the  Jesuits  were  concerned,  shewed  that  bs 
deceived  himself  in  tho&e  flattering  hopes.’*  Vol.  2,  p.  39— 41. 

The  Author  has  subjoined  the  fullowiiur  feituirks  on  thcalijU'* 
ration  of  the  Protestant  F^uitli,  by  Henry  IV. 

•  When  Henry  IV.  was  in  the  Protestant  communion,  he  waspre* 
served  by  a  special  Providence  from  the  general  massacre  of  Pro* 
testants,  which  took  place  on  St.  Bartholomcw*8  day,  although  the 
queen  mother,  ('athcrine  de  Medicis,  and  her  son,  Charles  IX.  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Duke  of  Guise, .and  other  members  of  the  Royal  Fan^y 
and  government,  held  u  solemn  council,  whether  he  should  not  be  put 
to  death  with  the  rest,  and  only  resolved  to  save  him  as  u  question 
of  poHcy.  It  would  surely  have  been  more  worthy  of  the  character 
of  Henry  IV.  to  have  continued  in  a  communion  in  which  God  had 
so  eminently  interposed  for  his  deliverance;  and  not  to  have  di^ 
trusted  the  Providence  which  had  hitherto  prcser>'cd  him  from  a 
Protestant  massacre,  and  crowned  him  with  victory  in  all  his  subs^ 
quent  conflicts  for  the  Protestant  faith  :  it  is  a  singular  historical  fact, 
tnat  it  wiis  only  when  Henry  deviated  from  the  line  of  policy,  undef 
which  his  wars  Imd  bc^n  successful,  and  his  person  secure,  Uiat  be 
lost  both  his  crown  and  his  liie  !  It  was  not  until  he  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  the  I’ope,  embraced  the  corruptions  of  the  Honiith 
church,  abjured  his  first  faith,  and  recalled  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  that 
a  cloud  gathered  over  his  empire,  which  no  human  foresight  or  power 
could  prevent  from  bursting  in  ruin  on  his  ill-fated  head.*  VoL  % 
p.  44,  note. 

It  h  not  only  to  the  proceedings  of  the  disciples  of  Loyola,  ia 
the  difterent  countries  of  Euro^>e,  that  the  reader  of  thek  His- 

♦  Memoirs,  Vol.  ii.  ch,  j. 
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tor?  will  have  his  attnuioii  ilirecfiMt ;  their  conduct  in  tlmost 
etery  part  of  the  ^k>l)e  will  en^i^e  his  notice.  Whithersoerer 
lie  may  nccompany  them,  he  will  find  them  still  the  same  intre¬ 
pid,  artful,  and  ambitions  people,  endeavouring  to  conquer  and 
to  rule  the  world. 

<  The  luia^ioua  of  the  Jesuits  furnish  ahundant  proofs  of  the  cor¬ 
rupt  and  worliUy  spirit  by  which  they  have  been  uctuaied  at  all  pe¬ 
riods,  and  prove,  tiiat  iu  traversing  die  seas,  they  have  been  occupied 
in  amassing  wealth  and  acquiring  power,  rather  than  in  obtaining 
sincere  worshi|q>er8  of  God.  The  Author  of  the  work,  entitled, 
Jesuites  Alarchamkj  establishes  this  fact  beyond  all  doubt  or  contra¬ 
diction,  on  the  authorities  of  the  writings  of  the  Foreigti  Missionaries^ 
ViLLiuRs's  .Account  of  the  Adairs  of  China;  especially  tlie  docu¬ 
ments  transmitted  by  M.  dr  Montigny,  contaiHca  in  that  accounts 
the  Memoirs  of  Nordert,  the  Letters  o/*M.  Favre,  &c.  From  tlieser 
and  a  variety  of  other  sources  (many  of  which  arc  quoted  in  this  His- 
tory>,  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  Japan  they  only  excited  disturbances, 
meddled  with  aliairs  of  state,  brought  down  persecution  upon  all  tins 
Christians  there,  and  at  lengtli  irreparably  ruined  the  cause  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  itself,  in  that  vast  empire;  that  in  China,  notwithstanding  tlm 
decrees  of  the  Court  of  Home,  they  allied  Christianity  with  the  idola¬ 
trous  worship  of  Confucius;  that  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  they  au¬ 
thorized,  and  observed,  the  most  su()er8titious  and  indecent  practices ; 
that  they  pertinaciously  resisted  the  numerous  decisions  of  the  Popea 
against  idolatry,  that  in  nil  their  missions,  in  order  that  they  miglit 
have  neither  witnesses  nor  judges  of  their  disorders,  they  waged  open 
war  with  other  Missionaries,  with  Vicars  Apostolic,  with  Disliops  and 
Papal  Legates ;  that,  when  they  considered  their  interest  to  requira 
it,  they  put  in  practice  the  horrid  maxims  taught  by  their  own  ca¬ 
suists,  that  it  is  lawful  to  kill  those  who  do  any  injury  to  a  rellgioua 
order;  and,  finally,  that  whenever  it  became  necessary  to  rid  them- 
fclves  of  tliose  who  incommoded  them,  they  exercised  cruelties  altogc- 
liter  unheard  of,  and  unknown,  among  ordinary  persecutors/  Vol.  2, 

p.  150. 

Ill  the  Twenty-fourth  Chapter  of  the  work,  the  Author  rom- 
mencca  ‘  An  examination  of  the  Institute  of  the  Jesuits,’  which  ii 
continued  through  several  siihscqucnt  chapters.  From  tfiis  part 
of  the  History,  >ve  shall  make  as  copious  extracts  as  our  limits  will 
admit,  for  tlie  purpose  of  placing  before  our  readers  an  outline  of 
the  constitution  of  this  singular  and  dangerous  Order,  referring 
them  for  a  view  of  the  finished  portrait,  to  the  work  itself. 

*  It  is  to  tlie  Institute  of  the  Jesuits,  in  common  witli  their  religion, 
that  the  radical  vice  and  corruption  of  the  Society  are  to  be  referred : 
it  will  Appear,  on  inspecting  tbiB  Institute,  that  it  is,  in  fimt,  opposed 
to  all  the  rules  of  authority,  and  civilised  Hfe ;  that  its  tendency  is  to 
•reel  tlie  Society  into  a  monarchy,  or  rather  an  universal  despotism  ; 
to  concentrate  evtfj  tiling  within  itself;  to  overthrow  every  obstacle, 
md  to  become  the  sovereign  and  absolute  arbiter  of  all  tne  dignitj 
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ami  wealth  of  the  Chri^^timi  world ;  in  fine,  to  produce  the  whole  of 
those  evils  which  the  llistury  of  Jesuitism  reeonis. 

‘  The  Jesuits,  tVoiu  llie  lirst,  aspired  to  universal  empire.  Thoy 
saw,  indeed,  the  difHoulty  of  their  enterprise,  ami  were  uuurc  how 
many  had  failed  in  tlie  attempt :  the}’  observed  that  when  any  par¬ 
ticular  monarch  had  made  the  exporiiuent,  every  other  potentate  wa$ 
raised  against  him,  and  opposed  his  designs.  They  therefore  con¬ 
trived  a  more  skilful  method  ;  winch  was,  to  leave  the  sovereign! 
masters  of  their  dominions,  so  long  us  they  could  domineer  over  those 
sovereigns,  and  create  their  own  vice-kings,  vice-princes,  vice-dukw, 
in  short,  their  ministers ;  and  thus  become,  in  effect,  the  sovereigns 
of  the  world,  by  securing  to  themselves,  insensibly,  a  species  ot 
inornl  government  which  should  not  ofteiid  the  eye,  but  produce  the 
same  result. 

‘  As  they  could  not  prevail  over  other  monarchs  by  force,  in 
opposing  them  by  sea  and  land,  like  other  adventurers  ;  they  availed 
themselves  of  religion,  as  the  most  effectual  instrument  for  restraining 
the  minds  and  inclinations  of  mankind,  and  of  governing  them  by  s 
power  appurently  divine;  which  they  emplo^Td  in  directing  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  kings,  w  ith  a  view  to  their  own  ends  and  interests.  In 
order  to  their  success,  however,  it  became  necessary  to  proceed  in 
the  least  alarming,  and  most  attractive  way  ;  especially  to  concesi 
the  artifices  of  their  Institute;  to  give  it  an  adaptation  to  places  and 
circumstances;  to  extend  it  to  IMcin!)er8  of  other  orders,  conditions, 
and  even  religions,  to  laymen  as  welfas  ecclesiastics,  to  the  married 
and  single,  to  bishops,  popes,  emperors,  and  kings.  It  became 
essential  that  the  constitutions  of  the  society  should  l>e  monarchical 
and  despotic  ;  and  that  the  whole  exercise  of  the  authority,  and  the 
direction  of  tlic  revenues,  should  bo  united  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
chief;  and  that  all  the  nfembers  should  be  blindly  dependant,  in 
every  thing,  upon  his  absolute  will,  for  tlicir  destiny,  for  the  disposal 
of  their  persons,  their  conduct,  and  their  property  :  for  their  doctrine 
and  mode  of  thinking  on  all  points,  in  onler  that  all  might  be  one  in 
their  Society,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  head  might  be  universally  that 
of  CN cry  member  of  the  body;  that  no  authority,  temporal  or  spi¬ 
ritual,  neither  councils,  bishops,  popes,  nor  kings,  should  effect  any 
thing  against  the  Society,  and  that  it  should  be  exempt  from  all  their 
laws,  and  from  all  depeiulancc  upon  them ;  that  the  Society  should 
unite  in  itself  the  privileges  and  prerogatives  of  all  other  societies; 
and  appropriate  to  itself  such  rights  as  should  give  it  8in>eriority  over 
nil  other  bodies;  that  it  should  be  able  to  bind  to  itself  all  individuals, 
and  all  bodies,  w'ithoiit  ever  being  itself  bound  in  respect  of  them; 
end  that  it  should  always  sport  with  obligations  and  engagements, 
according  to  the  interests  of  the  Society,  and  us  circumstances  should 
require;  that  money  being  the  sinew'  of  government,  it  should  amass 
ill  the  hands  of  its  Director,  such  possessions  and  wealth  as  were 
necessary  to  its  extensive  view's;  for  which  purpose  tlie  Institute 
(hould  offer  all  pro|>cr  fucilitifs  :  finally,  that,  in  order  to  attract 
the  world  within  its  own  sphere,  and  to  arrive  at  general  inffucnce, 
h  (hould,  on  the  one  hand,  soothe  tlic  great  und  luxurious,  In  pi* 
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htaltle  iloctriaes,  by  a  convenient  morality,  and  by  principles  friendly 
to  the  indulgence  of  every  passion ;  whde,  un  the  other,  it  should 
render  itself  terrible  to  every  opponent,  and  even  formidable  to  all 
who  should  refuse  to  join  it ;  formed  as  it  was  upon  maxims  which 
enabled  it  to  silence  or  destroy  its  opponents,  and  caused  even 
crowned  heads  to  tremble.*  V'ol  II.  pp.  175 — 177. 

The  Society  of  the  Jesuits  is  composed  of  four  classes. 

«  Taken  in  its  more  extensive  sense,  the  Society  comprises  all  those 
who  yield  obedience  to  the  (lencral ;  even  tlie  Novices,  who  do  not 
wear  the  habit ;  and  generally  all  those  who,  having  resolved  to  live 
und  die  in  the  Society,  are  in  probation  ;  in  order  tiiut  it  may  be 
decided  to  which  of  the  following  degrees  they  shall  be  admitted. 
This  is  the  first  class.  The  Society,  in  u  more  limited  sense,  com¬ 
prises,  besides,  those  who  have  taken  the  vows,  and  the  coadjutors, 
approved  scliolars  ;  which  approved  scholars  arc  the  second  class. 
In  a  third,  and  more  strict  sense,  the  Society  only  includes  those 
who  h  ive  taken  the  vows,  and  the  coadjutors ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense 
that  the  promise  of  the  approved  scholars  to  enter  into  the  Society, 
dial  is,  to  enter  into  one  of  those  two  classes,  must  be  understood. 
Tims,  the  third  class  is  that  of  coadjutors.  Lastly,  the  Society, 
understood  in  an  entirely  confined  and  appropriate  sense,  comprises 
only  those  who  have  taken  the  vows  ;  not  that  the  body  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  has  no  other  Members,  but  because  those  who  have  taken  the 
vows  are  the  principal  members,  and  because  it  is  from  the  midst  of 
tliein  that  the  small  number  of  those  persons  is  selected  who  have  a 
voice  in  the  election  of  the  General.  Those,  then,  who  have  taken 
tlie  vows,  form  the  fourth  class.’  Vol.  II.  pp.  191, 192. 

These  four  classes  admit  of  several  subdivisions,  for  each  of 
which  a  number  of  regulations  is  provided.  Tlierc  is,  for  tlio 
first  class,  a  first  and  a  second  probation  :  the  former  of  these 
continues  for  twelve,  filteen,  or  twenty  days  *,  the  latter,  or  the 
novitiate,  lasts  at  least  two  years ;  but  the  General  has  the 
power  of  extending  this  period  as  long  as  the  interest  of  the 
Society  may  rccpiiro.  On  his  reception  into  the  secuml  pro¬ 
bation,  or  novitiate,  the  aspirant  rt'ceives  the  title  of  Brother  ; 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  when  he  takes  the  vows,  aiut  passes  into 
the  second  division  of  the  first  class,  he  is  iiivested  with  the  title  of 
Flit  her.  The  second  class  consists  of  the  Jesuit  scliolars  or 
students — Seholastici  ;  that  is,  those  J<*suits  who  are  |>erinilte(t 
to  apply  themselves  to  their  studies,  and  in  whose  hands  are  the 
colleges  of  the  Society  ami  the  benefices  united  to  them.  The 
Coadjutors,  who  form  the  third  class,  arc  divided  into  Spiritual 
and  Temporal.  The  Spiritual  must  be  priests,  and  sufficiently 
instructed  to  assist  the  Society  in  its  spiritual  functions,  such 
as  confession,  preaching,  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  the 
teaching  of  (he  UvUen  Leltreu.  The  Temporal  Coaiyutors, 
(who  arc  properly  only  Lay  Brot)ici*s,)  are  uot  to  be  in  Holy 
Urders,  but  must  still  have  suflicieut  ability  for  the  service  of 
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the  Socielvin  nil  thot^c  oxtcniul  in  which  it  Diay  W  nt!. 

«!r9sary  to  employ  them.  'I’he  Prol’eiJHors  of  the  four  vows  ire 
the  Hnisheil  members  of  the  S(Kiety  ;  they  hive  the  supreme 
fjovcniment  oi*  the  colleges,  ami  it  is  from  them  alouc  that  the 
small  number  is  chosen  who  have  a  voice  in  the  election  of  the 
General. 

The  aceommodutin”:  laws  of  this  most  iniquitous  and  dm* 
perous  Society,  have  lodt^cd  the  double  ]»ower  of  dismissini* 
ami  recalling  members  in  the  hands  of  tiie  (ieneral,  who  is  thui 
rnahletl,  for  the  iHUictiC  of  the  Order,  in  both  its  political  and 
pecuniary  interests,  to  dismiss  a  Jesuit  from  the  Society,  that 
he  may  appear  as  thou!;ii  he  had  no  connexion  with  it,  and  to 
rt'call  him  when  his  return  shall  he  desirable  and  prohtahle.  A 
striking  example  of  this  crafty  and  wicked  policy,  occurs  iu  the 
instance  of  Count  Zani. 

*  Charles  Zani  was  the  son  oftiic  Count  John  Zani  of  Bologna,  and 
entered  into  the  Society  of  Jesuits  in  the  year  16'27,  having  before 
hii  aduiisaion  made  a  complete  renunciation  of  all  the  property  to 
uhicli  he  might  ever  be  entitled ;  expressly  declaring  tliat  neither 
himself  nor  the  Society  should  ever  lay  any  claim  to  it.  After  he 
had  been  eleven  years  in  the  Society,  his  father,  and  the  Count 
Angelo,  his  brother,  died ;  upon  which  the  Tathers  of  the  Society 
persuaded  him  to  quit  it,  for  the  purpose  of  succeeding  to  their  \yf(h 
perty,  and  of  afterwards  returning  to  the  Society;  for  this  end,  the 
necessitry  letters  of  dismission  were  sought  from  the  General  Vitek 
leschi,  which  were  accordingly  sent  to  the  Provincial  Menochiuf* 
Before  they  were  delivered  to  Charles  Zani,  he  was  obliged  to  make 
a  vow  of  returning  to  the  Society  w  ith  all  the  property  which  nii|;ht 
be  recovered  by  him,  and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  the  obligaUoUi 
which  he  signed : — 

*  “  I,  Charles  Znni,  being  about  to  receive  my  Letters  of  dismission 
••  from  the  society  of  Jesus,  do,  before  they  shall  be  delivered  to  mt 
**  by  the  very  Reverend  Father  Stephen  Menochius,  the  Provincml, 
•*  voluntarily  promise  and  vow'  in  tiie  presence  of  God,  and  do  in 
^  conscience  bind  myself  in  the  strongest  manner  in  my  power,  that 
^  alter  1  shall  have  received  my  said  letters  of  dismission,  I  will 

demand  of  those  who  may  then  be  the  superiors  of  the  Society, 
**  permission  to  re-enter  the  said  Society,  so  soon  as  I  shall  have  ac« 
**  complished  the  object  for  which  ]  have  required  and  received  tht 
said  Letters;  hereby  declaring,  and  binding  myself  to  make  the  said 
**  application  to  be  restored  to.tlic  said  Society,  at  such  time  as  the 
**  Reverend  Failier  Vincent  Bargellin  shall  judge  the  most  lit,  and 
**  according  us  he  shall  consider  iny  ullairs  to  be  properly  arranged; 
bolding  myself  obliged,  in  that  particular,  to  follow  his  pious  judg- 
ment  and  will,  in  order  to  avoid  all  doubts  on  my  part,  and  to 
"  know  more  certainly  the  time  and  season  for  accomplishing  vaj 
“  present  vow  to  the  honour  of  God.*^  He  quitted  the  religious 
habkon  the  ‘/7th  of  November,  1699,  as  he  has  himself  testified  by 
$  writit^  under  his  hand.  Having  afterwanls  come  into  the  po^ 
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fission  of  hirt  estate,  he  altered  his  raind,  and  went  to  Rome  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  dispensation  from  hw  vow,  but  he  could  not 
succeed  in  procuring  it  from  Rope  Innocent  X.  Being  afterwards 
ieiced  with  a  fever,  he  made  his  will  in  favour  of  the  College  of 
Jesuits  at  Bologna,  through  tlm  influence  of  those  Fathers  wlio  be- 
iieged  him  day  and  night  for  that  object;  and  after  this,  he  died. 
The  Jesuits  immediately  seized  upon  his  property ;  hut  the  family 

?>posing  their  pretensions,  the  affair  became  the  subject  of  litigation. 

he  Jesuits  being  afraid  that  cither  in  the  proceedings  which  had 
commenced,  or  in  the  subsequent  judgment,  their  extraordinary 
conduct  wkh  reference  to  tlie  deceased  party,  their  insatiable  thirst 
of  money,  and  their  new  method  of  invading  inheritances,  miglit  be 
exposed  to  the  world,  obtained  from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  Alexander 
Vll.  an  Act  of  Grace  by  which  he  commanded  the  judj;es  of  the 
court  to  terminate  the  proceedings,  by  w’ay  of  compromise ;  w’hidi 
WHS  done  by  divuling  the  whole  property  in  question  into  twelve  parts, 
five  of  which  were  Plotted  to  the  Jesuits,  and  tlie  otlter  seven  to  the 
family,  who  obtained  them  only  after  infinite  trouble,  and  innumerable 
impedlinents  on  the  part  of  those  fathers,  and  after  their  having 
almost  entirely  dissipated  the  property  iu  question.’* 

Vol.  II.  pp.  239 — 24^1. 

The  reflections  witli  which  the  Author  has  accompanied  liis 
relation  of  liiH  Hefarious  transaction,  are  so  weighty  and  so  just, 
that  we  caiinot  permit  ourselves  to  pass  tliein  by  unnoticed, 
though  we  C4III  aflord  only  tliis  slight  nkMitioii  of  them  :  they 
deserve  Uie  greatest  and  most  scrioUvS  attention,  which  indtHnl 
is  a  recoin inciuiatlaa,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  justly  due 
to  the  copious  reflections  throughout  the  work. 

The  Jesuits  are  under  the  government  of  Rectors  or  Prefects, 
Provincials,  and  a  (ieneral.  The  General  is  at  tlie  head  of  the 
whole  body,  tlie  Provincials  arc  at  the  heatl  of  the  Provinces, 
and  the  Rectors  or  Prefects  at  the  head  of  eacli  of  the  houses, 
colleges,  missions,  and  novitiates.  The  iufei'iors  correspond  witli 
tlio  Rectors,  the  Rectors  with  the  Provincials,  and  the  Pro- 
fiiicials  with  the  Geiicral.  Among  these  otlicers  are,  four  As- 
ilstants,  appointed  after  tlie  election  of  tlie  General,  by  tlie  same 
coiigrogiUion  wldch  has  elected  him  ;  four  othcis  s^pjiolnted  by 
llie  General  himself;  Legal  Agents,  one  of  whom  destined 
to  be  with  the  Pope,  and  the  others  witli  tlie  Catholic  Potentates 
*ui  Lurope :  Visiters,  one  for  each  province;  a  iSceretary-ge- 
neral,  resident  »ii  Kume ;  an  ofltoer  oif  the  General,  ^c.  lo  llic 
eolleges,  as  well  as  in  the  Houses,  Missions,  and  Novitiates, 
there  hvc  various  sirbordinate  agents,  entitled  Associates,  Ad¬ 
visers,  Proxies,  Minivers,  &e.  &e.  Over  this  whole  bodjr  in  all 
its  ramifications  of  persons,  interests,  and  duties,  the  l*eneral 
Merciscs  supreme  and  unlimited  power,  and  is  the  absolute 
monarch  over  the  whole  Society  :  implicit  obedience  to  his  will 
k  included  in  the  vows  of  every  Jesuit. 

*3ce  “  La  Morak  Pratique  dcs  Jesuit cs,'*  \'ol.  1.  towardi  the  end. 
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‘  In  orJcr  tliat  tlic  General  may  attain  the  important  end  of  in. 
creasing  the  influence  of  the  Society  in  all  its  parts,  it  is  nccessar? 
not  only  that  his  ofHcc  should  be  perpetual  but  that  the  whole  au^ 
thority  bhould  centre  in  the  General  alone,  and  that  he  should  possess 
unlimited  power  in  the  Society ;  ar.d  the  Constitutions  provide  ac< 
cordinglv.  Of  course,  no  other  person  in  the  Society  has  any  otlier 
power  than  what  he  may  communicate,  for  such  time,  and  in  such 
measure,  as  he  shall  approve  \  while  his  own  power  is  indefinite,  and 
extends  to  Missions,  to  Colleges,  to  Houses  of  Profession,  to  thingv, 
to  possessions,  and  to  persons.  The  entire  direction  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  every  thing  is  virtually  vested  in  him;  emanates  only  from 
him  ;  and  reverts  to  him  alone  :  nothing  is  done  without  his  orders, 
nr  by  virtue  of  his  power;  and  every  thing  passes  under  a  condition 
of  an  account  being  rendered  to  him,  while  he  is  accountable  to  no 
one.*  Vol.  II.  p.  247. 

With  such  absolute  authority  over  the  property,  the  conscien¬ 
ces,  and  the  ]>€rsons  of  the  whole  Society  of  Jesuits,  the  Gene¬ 
ral,  who  resides  at  Rome,  must  be  a  dangerous  personage ;  and 
it  deserves  the  most  sciious  consideration,  whether  the  implicit 
obeilieiice  which  every  Jesuit  owes  to  the  head  of  his  Order, 
ran  possibly  permit  hU  becoming,  with  good  faith,  a  dutiful  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  civil  state!  It  is  a  gross  fallacy  to  allege  that  the 
government  of  either  the  Pojre  or  the  General  of  the  Order  of 
Jesuits,  is  spiritual.  Secular  interests  and  secular  policy  arc 
identical  with  both  of  them.  On  the  oath  of  allegiance,  is 
applying  to  the  Jesuits,  the  Author’s  remarks,  Vol.  1.  p.  S36, 
are  worthy  of  being  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the 
render. 

The  morality  of  the  Jesuits,  which  received  the  most  complete 
exposure  from  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  the  Provincial  Letters, 
is  of  the  nmst  criminal  character,  adapted  to  sanction  vice  in  all 
its  gradations,  and  to  harden  the  heart  in  the  practice  of  iniquity, 
by  the  apologies  for  sin  which  the  arts  of  its  patrons  have  do- 
xisetl. 

*  At  one  time,  excuse  is  suggested  by  what  is  called  invincible  igtuh 
ranee  ;  at  another,  by  the  xvant  of  actual  consideration  of  the  m/  (f 
4 he  action  ;  on  some  occasions,  the  partiadar  direction  of  the  intention 
is  to  be  regarded ;  at  others  mental  reservation  is  permitted.  Some- 
times,  (he  authority  of  some  learned  Doctor  shall  qualify  the  nature 
of  a  crime ;  at  other  times,  the  great  secret  of  the  Doctrine  of  probe* 
hUity  shall  explain  away  its  intrinsic  evil :  on  some  occasions  the  law¬ 
fulness  of  the  pleasures  of  sense,  as  considered  in  themselves,  ii 
maintained;  anil  their  excess  alone  is  held  to  constitute  the  critoe 
which  is  prohibited.  In  this  manner,  almost  every  transgresskn 
against  divine  or  human  laws  disappears ;  usury  and  duelling  are  sane* 
tioned;  debauchery  is  commcnly  no  other  tlian  n  venial  sin;  defluna- 
tioa  and  slander,  vengeance  and  murder,  are  only  the  lawful  resul^ 
of  a  Justifiable  defence ;  the  procuring  of  abortions  under  ceruio 
circumsUnccs,  only  an  allowed  protccUon  of  character ;  tbeH  but  on 
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auOtoii/ed  way  of  procuring  justice;  perjury,  no  other  than  the  in¬ 
nocent  cftcct  ot  a  mere  Jcthde^niolSt  by  wtiicli  a  person  hat  appcarcil 
to  say  wliut  he  never  intended  to  say,  and  to  proinUc  what  he  never 
meant  to  perform.’  Vol.  II.  p.  3b2. 

An  Appendix,  consislins:  for  llic  most  part  of  Extracts  from 
llic  Ki'ports  of  the  (\)inniittce  of  the  House  of  Coimnoiis,  on 
the  Education  of  the  Lower  Orders,  printed  in  June  1816,  is 
^iihjoiiied.  It  is  decisive  on  the  |K)int  that  the  Bible  is,  in 
Koman  Catholic  communities,  ii  probihited  book ;  and  ibis 
point  being  established,  it  can  no  longer  be  doubted  wbat  are  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  Popery.  There  must  be  something 
radically  corrupt  aini  uiischievous  in  a  system  which  lays  its 
foundations  on  the  ignorance  of  mankind,  and  forbids  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  common  people.  Wliether  this  con¬ 
duct  can  proceed  from  any  other  principle  than  iho  bup|>ort  of 
priestcralt,  which  might  and  would  be  endangered  hy>  men's 
having  access  to  tlie  Scriptures,  it  is  not  ditlicult  to  determine. 
If  (iod  has  made  a  revelation  of  his  will,  it  is  as  iniportant  for 
one  man  as  for  another,  and  as  mtudi  his  right  to  learn  and 
know  it.  To  prevent  tlie  access  of  any  rational  |>ersoii  to  tlic 
unconfined  use  of  the  Bible,  is  nothing  else  than  an  insult  to 
(jod  and  man,  and  can  only  result  from  a  policy  anlichrUtiaii 
and  wicked.  How  long  will  men  yield  themselves  to  be  tlie 
dujies  of  priests  and  the  atrocious  frauds  which  tliey  study  to 
put  in  practice  ?  Much  as  we  fear  we  have  already  tresjiassed 
upon  the  patience  of  our  readers,  we  shall  insert  two  of  the 
answers  given  by  Dr.  William  Poynter,  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop,  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  tlic  London  District,  to  the 
questions  put  by  the  Education  Committee. 

*  According  to  the  discipline  of  your  Church,  are  children  and  tlie 
unlearned  allowed  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  longue  ?— 
They  are,  under  certain  regulations. 

•  Of  what  nature  are  those  regulations  ? — ^I'hat  they  should  not 
read  them  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  w/Mou/  the  permission  of  their  jmstors, 

‘  Then  you  conceive  that  the  religious  instruction  which  might  be 
conveyed  by  teaching  them  (the  children  of  the  poor  Koman  Catlio* 
lies  in  London )  to  read  the  Protestant  Scriptures  would  not  better 
their  moral  condition,  in  your  view? — Certainly  (Let  all 

XEADRRS  NOTICE  TillS.)* 

To  the  work  before  us  wc  have  endeavoured,  botJi  by’ oar  own 
remarks,  and  by  as  copious  extracts  as  our  limits  allow  us  to 
select,  to  do  justice.  It  is  one  of  tlie  few  works  to  which,  iii  the 
present  critical  and  alarming  times,  when  all  that*  is  rahiable 
and  dear  to  man  is  exposed  to  peri!,  we  can  accord  the  praise  of 
being  instnictive  anti  admonitory  as  the  exigence  recpilres.  IN 
Value  and  utility  cannot  fail  of  being  duly  apprcclstefl  andhrglily 
^aled  by  the  Christian  philanthropist  whose  studies  have  bei*i 
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to  the  causes  of  tome  of  the  fp*eatett  ciriis  tilth  t»hieh 
tnofikinil  have  ever  been  vitked,  and  who  must  ever  bo  ef 
opinion,  that  so  lon^  as  a  rclipous  tyranny  tvhidi  unites  in  die 
objects  of  its  despotic  rule  the  subjtip;ation'  of  the  human  con- 
acicnce  and  tlic  control  of  secular  stiUes,  shall  exist,  the  peace, 
the  lib^ties,  and  the  lives  of  men,  must  be  in  ji'!0))ardy.  The 
Author,  nhoever  he  may  be,  has  {H’epared  for  the  consolation  uf 
his  own  mind  in  tin*  day  of  evil,  sliouUl  it  ever  come,  by  die 
fidelity  and  ability  with  which  he  fias  |>erformeil  his  duty.  He 
has  spared  no  labour  to  make  Ids  work  worthy  of  the  public 
attention.  To  materials  olitaiucd  from  the  best  sources,  by  ibe 
most  patient  research,  he  has  given  as  nmcti  order  as  die  uatuia 
of  tliem  could  well  admit,  and  has  clothed  diem  with  laiiguuge 
of  great  perspicuity  and  vigmir,  wliicli  frequently  derives  no  ia* 
ronsiderahle  portion  of  its  excellenco  from  the  higli  moral  toae 
of  the  sentiments  which  it  imbodies.  Tim  nature  and  object  of 
these  volumes  fully  entitle  the  Autlior  to  address  his  country 
in  tlie  language  of  tlie  Athenian  orator,  w  hiolt  he  has  ado|>iod  m 
a  motto,  and  witli  wliicli  lie  concludes  the  History  of  the  Josuitfi : 
**  1  present  these  coiisiderattons  as  tlie  n^sult  of  accurate  and 
^  soleom  investigation  :  they  are  offered  in  Udialf  of  you  all ;  in 
the  cause  of  truth,  your  constitution,  and  your  laws  ;  for  your 
^  common  salvation,  your  religibn,  your  hoiioiir,  and  your 
^  liberty  !’* 

Art.  IV.  Narrative  of  a  Voi/aget  in  His  Majestfs  late  Ship  Alcestt, 
to  the  YcUotv  Seat  along  ike  Coast  of  Corea,  and  through  its  nih 
mcrous  hitherto  mdisemjered  Islands,  to  the  Island  of  Letoch^i 
with  an  Account  of  her  Shipfwreck  in  the  Strait  t  of  Gasjyar,  By  John 
M*Leod,  Surgeon  of  the  Aiceste.  Svo.  12s.  Plates.  Murray, 
London.  1817* 

Y^E  bad  jntended  to  blend  this  Article  with  one  which  will 
in  our  next  Number,  we  expect,  be  devoted  to  the  largrt 
work  of  Mr.  Ellis ;  but  on  looking  through  Mr.  MXeod's  vo¬ 
lume,  for  the  imrpose  of  obtaining  a  general  notion  of  its  cou* 
tents,  we  have  found  in  it  so  much  of  interest  aud  novelty, 
that  we  cannot  feel  satishecl  without  giving  it  a  separate  ana¬ 
lysis,  and  putting  it  fairly  and  singly  forward,  on  the  ground 
of  its  own  merits.  Mr.  McLeod  is  a  man  of  sense  and  obser¬ 
vation  ;  be  has  made  active  use  of  his  eyes  and  intellect  \  and,  if 
his  style  is  never  very  highly  wrought,  and  even,  sometimes,  t 
little  defective  in  )K>int  of  correctness,  there  is  yet  a  plain,  manly, 
seaman -like  distioctoess  aud  strengUi  in  bis  language,  a  clear¬ 
ness  in  his  descrqiiions,  and  a  vein  of  genuine  English  humour 
ill  bis  way  of  telling  a  story,  that  altogether  aUbrd  ample  coB* 
pensalion  for  the  neglect  of  rebnement.  At  sam^  tin^ 
we  would  suggest  to  Mr.  M.  the  exjiedicncy  of  abstaiding  for 
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\]i«  future  from  all  llgiit  aucl  jesliu;;  lueiitiuii  of  aoj  tbloj;  in 
Uie  ile^ree  comu'cted  uidi  religion;  to  do  this  is 

unilher  wise  wor  inauly ;  it  will  not,  assuredly,  cointiieiul  diw 
wriU‘r,to  the  ^od  opinion  ot  those  whoso  upprobutioii  is  the 
most  to  l)c  desired.  There  is  not,  iudeeil,  much  of  this  in 
Ills  narrative;  still,  thero  is  somethifi^,  and  whatever  is  in 
the  smallest  portion  tinctured  with  this  otfensivc  levity,  should 
be  carefully  expunged.  ^ 

\\c  shall  not,  in  this  place,  enumerate  the  names  of  the 
individuals  attadicd  to  the  late  Chinese  Embassy,  nor  advert 
to  any  of  the  arrangements  connected  with  it;  and  we  shall  cuii*' 
sider  the  voyage  of  the  Alceste  with  as  little  rcl’ereucc  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  circumsUuices  of  the  Mission.  Tlie  adventures  of 
the  |R)litical  voyagers  were,  in  truth,  rather  dull  and  insipid  ; 
their  husiuess  lay  in  a  tedious  and  unvaried  c*ouiitry,  and  with 
»  very  unentcrlaining  |K'op)e,  and  their  discussions  chieAy 
turned  upon  points  of  weaiisumc  ceremony ;  but  to  the  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Alceste,  we  are  iiKlebteil  for  consideruhle  dis- 
covtMus,  and  to  the  Surgeon  of  that  frigate,  for  a  very  lively 
and  iustructive  nairaiive  of  interesting  and  important  events. 
The  squadron,  of  which  Captain  Murray  ?.Ia\well  was  tha 
I'ominaiuler,  coinprised  the  Alceste  frigate,  of  forty-six  gunS| 
His  Majesty's  hrig  I^yra,  Captain  Hasil  Hall,  and  the  General 
Hewitt  Indiaman,  Captain  Campbell. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1819,  the  shqis  sailed  from  Spit* 
head;  on  the  18tli,  reached  Madeira,  and  on  the  4th  of 
March  crossed  the  line,  the  usual  ceremonies  being  observed 
by  the  crew'.  On  the  IGtli,  the  squadron  separated  ;  the  two 
luialler  vessels  *  were  ilirected  to  make  the  liest  of  their  way 

*  to  the  Cape  of  Good  llope,^  while  the  frigate  stgoil  over  to 
the  American  coast,  aud  on  the  21st,  reached  Uio  Janeiro.  The 
death  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  which  took  place  the  day  before 
tlieir  arrival,  had  pul  a  slop  to  all  public  amusements,  the  reiguitig 
IVmce  was  closely  shut  up,  and  ‘swarms  of  priests  occiquea 

*  every  avenue  to  the  palucc,  and  hung  in  ctusUH*s  on  the 
‘  staircases.  St.  Sebastian  seems  to  lie  a  soil,  in  which  these 
‘members  of  Autott  da  FS  still  thrive  well.*  The  funeral 
took  place  by  torch>light,  and  the  principal  mourners,  eight 
Doblemeu  on  horsettack,  with  their  large  broad-brimmed  hats^ 
lung  black  rob(>s,  and  glittering  stars,  presented  to  tlie  lively 
spirits  of  our  countrymen,  ‘  the  whimsical  combination  of  a 
‘  coal-lieavcr,  a  priest,  and  a  knight.*  ‘  They  do  Buonaparte, 

‘  here,  the  lionour  of  being  very  much  afraid  of  bim ;  and 
'keep  a  brigut  eye  to  windward,  lest  he  should  break  adrift 
‘from  St.  Helena,  and  come  down  upon  them  before  the  wind.* 

They  quitted  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  31st  of  March  ;  in  less  than 
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three  trei  ks,  they  reached  the  Cape  ;  and  on  Uie  8th  of  Juiif 
anchore<l  in  Anjeri  Kond,  Java.  Here  tlicy  overtook  the  other 
and  aneh  was  the  superior  rate  of  sailing  of  the  Alceste, 
that  it  enabled  her  to  touch  at  Rio  Janeiro,  *  without  in  any 

•  way  delaying  the  general  pitsauge;  as  notwithstaniiing  thw, 

‘  alie  nearly  overtook  her  consorts  at  the  Cape,  The  same  wan 

*  the  ease  here,  though  she  remainetl  ten  days  behind,  bein|» 

^  able  to  atVord  them,  in  such  a  run,  a  start  of  1000  or 

‘  miles.’ 

t>n  the  98th  of  July,  the  ship  anchored  *oflr  the  mouth  of  the 
IVi-lio ;  but  as  the  Chinese  were  not  quite  prepared  for  tlwm, 
it  was  some  day^  before  a  regular  communication  was  establislied. 
'I'lie  first  appearance  of  the  two  delegated  Mandarins,  did  not 
strike  our  Author  with  much  reverential  feeling.  He  coin|iare8 
them,  with  their  ‘  short  jacket  or  gown,’  and  ‘crape  petticoats/ 
to  ‘  bulky  old  women,’  and  this  irreverent  disposition  does  not 
appear  to  have  diminished  on  further  acquaintance.  Off  Macao, 
the  squadron  had  been  joined  by  the  Discovery  and  the  Inves* 
tigator,  two  ‘  surveying  ships’  in  the  service  of  the  East  Indii 
Company,  and  it  was  now  arranged,  that  a  separation  should 
take  place,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  Oulf  of  Pe-tche-lec, 
AVhether  it  was  politic  or  not,  thus  to  run  the  hazard  of  alarminf 
the  jealous  fears  of  the  Chinese,  we  shall  not  now  inquire;  bat 
the  result  of  this  cruize  has  certainly  been  very  gratifying,  inn- 
much  as  it  has  rectified  several  prevailing  errors  respecting  the 
geography  and  hydrography  of  this  part  of  the  world,  tad 
added  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the  coast  ami  islands 
this  extensive  (Inlf.  The  Alcestc  and  Discovery  stood  to  the 
North-eastward,  and  coasted  along  the  hitherto  unexplored 
shore  of  the  (Julf  of  l^a-tong.  From  incidental  observations 
in  this  volume,  and  from  the  map  in  INlr.  Ellis’s  «lournal, 
collect  that  the  head  of  this  Gulf  was  not  examineil.  Ou  the 
94lh  of  August,  ‘  about  noon,’  they  were  gratified  with  the  si|^t 
of  the  (ireat  Wall.  They  were  then  in  Lat.  89<s  98' Noiili, 
lioug.  190'*,  fi'  East,  and  this  stupendous  object  winding  ovw 
the  loftiest  hills,  in  extended  and  majestic  sweep,  boreN.  W. 
by  W.  its  ‘  nearest  and  lowest  point  being  then  distant  about  fix 
‘  or  seven  leagues.’  They  now  stood  across  toward  the  coasts 
Chinese  I'urlary,  and  landed.  The  inhabitants  were  extremely 
inquisitive,  hut  not  uncivil.  They  testified  an  inordinate  p^- 
tiality  for  anchor-buttons,  and  very  little  appetite  for  Spanhli 
dollars.  'I  he  Chinese  Innguagf',  dress,  manners,  and  religwii 
were  ]»revulent  here.  The  people  displayed  remarkable  neatoes* 
111  (heir  houses  and  gardens,  and  ‘  there  was  an  air  of  cow- 
‘  fort  about  their  villages,  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  mow 
*  civilized  parts  of  Europe.’  They  afterwards  discovered  • 
cluster  of  islands,  and  deterrained  tlie  sha|)e  and  direction  ofik< 
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nArfow  promontory  wHicb  formn  tbo  eaMrrn  boaiuliry  of  the 
Oulf  of  Lea-tnnj?.  In  tlie  mean  tiin^,  Captain  Hall  had  *  aiir- 
/  reyeil  the  western  and  aoiith^rn  sliorra  of  iho  llulpli  of 
‘  tfhifli  were  found  to  he  in  i»eneriii  low. 

.  «  On  the  26lh  we  weighed  from  Zeu  a  tan,  and  next  morning 
.arrived  at  Oie-aie  oie,  a  very  extensive  and  aecnro  harbonr,  the 
Lyra  sounding  the  passage  in.  On  our  entrance  a  number  of  Man. 
dtfins  (or,  as  the  seamen  termed  them  mad  maringtj  came  on  board 
to  pay  tlieir  respects;  and  an  old  turret  on  tlie  face  of  a  hill  (irod 
tluree  popguns  by  way  of  salute,  turning  out  about  a  doaen  and  a 
half  of  soldiers,  who  looked  a  good  deal  like  tlie  stage-iiiilitury  iu  an 
old-fashioned  piny.* 

AditVerent  arrangement  was  now  made,  tbo  Company's  aliips 
returned  to  Macao,  while  the  frigate  and  brig  stood  over  fur  iho 
purpose  of  exploring  the  coast  of  Corea.  The  result  of  tlielr 
inv(M$tigation  was  the  discovery  that  our  maps  of  this  part  of  the 
world  are  altogether  erroneous;  that  the  land  hitherto  taken  for 
fontiiient,  is,  in  fact,  broken  into  innnmernhle  islands ;  and  that 
the  real  line  of  coast  lies  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles,  *  high 

*  and  dry  up  the  country,  according  to  the  existing  charts.^ 
It  is,  indeed,  somewhat  curious  to  compare  former  delineations, 
such  for  instance  as  that  in  Arrowsmitif s  Asia,  with  that  in 
Mr.  Kllis’s  map,  though  of  inditferent  execution,  and  to  obsiTve 
of  what  mere  guesses  and  approximations  science  is  some¬ 
times  made  up.  The  first  cluster  of  these  islands  was  named 
8ir  James  llalfs  Group.  ‘  The  natives  here  exhibited,  by  signs 

*  and  gestures,  the  greatest  aversion  to  the  landing  of  a  party 
‘  from  the  ships,  making  cut-throat  motions  by  drawing  thi*ir 

*  hands  across  their  necks,  and  pushing  the  boats  away  from  the 

*  beach  ;  but  they  offered  no  serious  violence.’ 

’  By  the  representation  of  their  dress,  liabits  of  life,  and  dwel¬ 
lings,  given  in  an  annexed  |datc,  it  would  seem  thaf  these 
islanders  enjoy  the  comforts  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life  ; 
•nd  from  subsequent  portions  of  the  work,  it  would  appear  not 
hupi*obable  that  these  violent  and  repulsive  gestures  were  only 
<lesigned  to  intimate  their  own  dangcT  if  detectetl  in  holding 
communication  with  foreign  visitants.  On  the  4th  of  September, 
the  vessels  cast  anclior  in  *  a  fine  bay  formeil  by  the  main  land  to 

*  the  northward  and  eastward,’  in  front  of  a  village,  with  a  larger 
lown  at  some  distance.  Here  they  were  visited  by  a  chief 
with  a  numerous  retinue,  one  of  whom,  to  the  great  ainuseiDent 
of  our  countrymen,  n^reived  a  smart  humhooingy  *  and  as  ttie 
’culprit  squalled,  a  number  of  his  companions  standing  round 
‘  him  joined  in  the  howl.’  These  visiters  behaved  with  great 
propriety,  and  carefully  examined  and  noted  down  every  jiar- 
ticular  relating  to  tlie  ships;  but  when  the  boats  were  manned, 
•od,  with  Captain  Maxwell,  rowed  for  the  shore,  the  agitation  of 
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the  old  chief  ifia«  excessive,  and  nlien  they  landed,  he  exhibitcrl 
all  the  of  extreme  despondency  and  prief.  *  It  \?is 

^  plained  as  well  as  could  be  done  that  no  injury  was  intended 

*  and  that  we  were  friends.  He  pointed  to  the  sun ;  mj 

*  describiiij^;  its  revolving  course  four  times,  he  drew  hU  hand 
^  across  his  throat,  and  dropping  his  chin  upon  his  breast, 

*  shut  his  eyes, .as  if  dead;  intimating  that  in  four  days,'  be 

should  be  in  danje^er  of  losing^  his  head  if  he  permitted  further 
intrusion.  The  party  made  an  appeal  to  his  hospitality;  by 
makinft;  sis^ns  of  liunprcr;  but  this  failed  of  their  object,  fbr 
thoufxh  it  brought  refreshments,  it  procured  no  invitation  into 
their  houses  ;  they  were  therefore  rejected,  *  •  '  ' 

•  and  by  way  of  a  hint  that  this  was  not  our  mode  of  treating 
strangers,  invited  them  to  return  to  the  frigate  where  they  shoald 
dine  handsomely,  and  meet  with  every  respect.  The  old  man,  who 
had  observed  attentively,  and  seemed  perfectly  to  comprehend,  the  < 
meaning  of  the  signs,  answered  by  going  through  the  motions  of 
eating  and  drinking  with  much  appearance  of  liveliness  and  sati*. 
faction,  patting  his  stomach  afterwards,  to  say  all  was  very  iiae; 
then  looking  grave,  he  drew  his  hand  across  his  neck,  and  shut  bit  ^ 
eyes  ;  as  if  to  say,  “  what  signifies  your  good  dinners  when  I  must 
Jose  my  head.*’  * 

He  afterwards,  on  board  the  Alceste,  wrote  some  character! 
on  n  slip  of  paper,  to  which  he  required  an  answer  ;  the  paper 
was  rctaincMl,  and  when  sliewn  at  Canton  to  INlr.  Baiinerinan, 

*  turned  out  to  he,  i  don't  know  who  ye  are ;  what  business 

*  have  ye  here  ’  a  very  |>Grtinent  inquiry,  and  to  which  it 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply.  He 
appeared  very  grateful  to  Captain  ^1.  *  for  not  insisting  u|)oa 

*  going  into  the  town,’  and  received  a  Bible  which  he  carried  aa 
shore,  ^  with  much  care,  most  likely  supposing  it  to  be  soms 

*  ofUcial  communication.’  * 

When  they  left  this  place,  which  was  named  Basil’s  Bay, 
they  stood  to  the  southward,  through  innumerable  and  lofty 
^  islands,  inhabited,  and  of  small  extent ;  the  outer  group  wai 
called  the  Amherst  Isles,  and  the  inner,  the  Corean  Archipelago. 
The  inhabitants  were  on  the  whole  friendly,  but  averse  to 
intercourse  with  the  voyagers,  motioning  to  them  to  depart, 
and  ^  making  the  usual  signal  with  their  hands  across  the 

*  throat.*  Corea,  or  Kaoli,  is  tributary  to  the  Emperor  of  Cliioaf 
and  sends,  in  acknowledgement  of  fealty,  a  triennial  embassy* 

‘  llis  Corctm  Majesty  may  well  be  styled  “  king  of  ten  thousand 
**  ides/*  but  his  supposed  continental  dominions  have  been  very  much 
circumscribed  by  our  visit  to  his  shores.  Except  in  the  late  and 
present  embassy,  no  ships  had  ever  penetrated  into  the  Yellow  Sos; 
the  Lion  had  kept  the  co;ist  of  China  aboard  only,  and  liad  neither 
touched  at  the  Tartar  nor  Coreaa  side*  Cook,  Perouse,  DouguinviUt, 
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fVoughton  and  others,  had  well  dcHaed  the  bounds  on  'the  eastern 
ceast  of  this  country,  but  the  western  hud  hitherto  been  laid  down  on 
the  charts  from  imagination  only,  the  main  land  being  from  a  hundred 
and  tliirty,  to  a  hundred  and  hlty  roiies  farther  to  the  eastward,  than 
tliesc  charts  had  led  us  to  believe.’ 

The  language  of  Corea  is  affirmed  to  have  *  no  resemblanco 
<  in  sound  to  the  colloquial  language  of  Chinn,’  though  the 
^literati’  use  the  Chinese  written  character. 

After  disengaging  themselves  from  this  wilderness  of  isles, 
they  passed  a  volcano,  of  which,  at  the  ilistance  of  two  or  three 
the  sulphurous  smell  was  *  very  strong.’  In  their  upproacli 
to  tlje  islands  of  laiwcliew,  (the  Ix^keyos  of  the  charts,)  the 
slii|)s  were  in  some  danger,  esjiecially  the  smaller  one,  from  that 
terror  of  seamen,  a  strong  wind  on  a  lee  shore. 

*  The  Lyra,  indeed,  could  not  have  tacked  in  such  a  swell,  and  was 
almost  too  near  to  attempt  wearing.  Both  ships,  therefore,  stood  on 
with  every  sail  they  could  curry,  on  the  starboard  tack,  endeavouring 
to  weather  the  reef.  Much  anxiety  existed,  at  this  moment,  on  board 
the  Alcestc,  for  the  fate  of  the  Brig;  the  breakers  rearing  their  white 
tops  close  to  leeward  of  her,  and  rolling,  with  terrific  force,  upon  the 
rocks.  By  steady  steerage,  however,  and  a  press  of  sail,  she  ut  last 
passed  the  danger,  and  bore  up  through  a  channel  formed  by  the 
reef  and  some  high  islets  to  the  southward,  very  much  to  the  satis* 
faction  of  all  concerned  ;  and  she  w  as  followed  by  the  frigate.’ 

The  morning  view  presented  to  the  Navigators,  the  refreshing 
scenery  of  a  highly  cuUivatetl  shore,  and  the  approach  of  Iniats 
from  the  land,  odering  Ihein  vegetables  and  fresh  water,  and 
{minting  out  the  safest  anchorage.  The  shijis  made  sail  in  the 
tlireetion  pointed  out,  and  came  to  in  front  of  *  a  considerable 
*  town,  with  a  nuinher  of  vessels  at  anchor  under  it,  in  a  harbour, 
Mhe  mouth  of  which  was  formed  by  two  jiier  heads.’  The 
natives,  to  whom  the  siglit  was  altogether  new,  crowded  to  the 
sliore,  anil  tlie  ships  were  speedily  visited  by  the  ‘  pro))le  in 
‘.oHice,’  who  inaile  the  usual  inquiries.  The  general  answer  to 
(liis  was  correct,  hut  we  are  sorry  to  say,  tliut  it  was  judged 
ejt|>e(licnt  to  practice  deception  on  these  good  peonle,  by  inform¬ 
ing  them  that  the  ship  liad  sprung  a  leak,  and  by  turning  the 
cock  ill  the  (lold,  filling  the  well,  and  setting  the  chain-pumps  to 
Work.  The  natives  gazed  with  ustouislimeut  and  sympathy 
at  the  volumes  of  water  thrown  out  on  the  main  deck,  and 
without  delay  collected  a  strong  party  of  (heir  carpenters,  and 
l»rought  them  on  hoard  to  assist  in  repairing  (he  damage.  When 
Uiis  kind  ofler  was  evaded,  with  an  intimation  that  fresh  pro- 
Iflsioiis  and  water  would  he  most  acceptable,  an  immediate  and 
liberal  supnly  was  furnished  of  *  Hullocks,  pigs,  goats,  fowls, 
‘eggs,  uiid  other  articles,  with  abundance  of  excellent  sweet 
‘potatoes,  Vegetables, fruit  then  in  season,  and  even  candles  aiid 
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fin'-wootl/  For  all  tl»e^e  receipts  were  taken,  hut  though  pay.  * 
ireiit  was  repeatedly  tendered,  none  would  be  acee])led.  After 
u  short  period,  they  were  visited  by  a  man  of  rank,  who  was 
handsomely  entertained,  and  by  whom  they  were  hospitably 
feasted  in  return.  A  proposal  to  ‘  walk  over’  the  city  was, 
however,  civilly  put  asiile,  and  a  decree  of  (*aulion  was,  at  first, 
very  properly  exercised  towards  tlie  new  coiners,  who  attri¬ 
bute, d  much,  even  of  the  slit^ht  restriction  impose<l  upon  them, 
to  the  interference  of  ilonapartCy  a  native,  so  termed  by  our 
CMuintrymen  from  his  ‘  dark  and  peculiar  aspect,’  and  from  his 
supposed  inclination  to  keep  them  at  ^eater  distance.  The 
lower  orders  conducted  themselves  with  the  p^reatest  courtesy. 
When  the  officers  left  the  public  dinner,  the  natives  drew  up  on 
both  sides  of  the  way,  to  {^ratify  their  curiosity,  in  the  utmost* 
let^ulaiity  ;  the  inner  row  formed  of  the  smallest  Iroys  kueeliiip; ; 
the  second  of  larp^er  children  ‘  s(piattincf ;’  the  next  rank,  of 
men,  and  the  tidiest  stood  behind,  or  mounted  on  stones  or* 
hillocks.  The  most  entire  confidence  was,  at  last,  establishetl, 
and  Captain  IMaxwcIl  was  permitted  to  land  his  stores  for* 
inspection,  atid  to  establish  his  rope-inakcrs  ond  artificers- 
of  vurions  kinds,  at  coavciiicut  points  of  the  shore.  They 
provided  all  kinds  of  uccommodation  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  their  power,  and  even  felled  wood  for  spars,  and  towed 
them  aluu^ide.  The  island  of  Lewchew  is  about  sixty  miles 
lonjj,  and  twenty  broad,  and  is  the  )>rincipa1  of  a  p^roup  of  thirty- 
bix,  subject  to  the  same  inunaich.^  Its  early  history  is,  ns  usual, 
involved  in  obscurity  and  fable,  and  the  few  main  points  on  which 
dependence  can  be  placed,  contain  very  little  interest  or  variety. 
It  is  situated  iu  the  happiest  climate  in  the  p^lohe  ;  the  scenery  la 
dcli^hiful,  the  people  healthy,  active,  and  apt  in  receivinp^  in¬ 
struction.  Madera  Cosyonp:,  one  of  the  most  assiduous  in  hii 
attention  to  our  countrymen,  is  described  as  a  finished  gcnfle- 
uian.  He  paid  great  attention  to  every  word  he  heard  s[>oken, 
wrote  it  in  his  memorandum  book,  and  in  a  few  weeks  made 
such  a  proficiency  in  the  Knglish  language,  as  to  converse  with¬ 
out  an  interpreter.  The  ready  and  accommodating  politeness 
of  this  |>c()ple  was  altogether  extraordinary.  When  the  health 
of  the  king  of  LcwchjBW  was  drunk  in  a  bumper  at  Capt.  Max-' 
weirs  table,  a  Lewchewer  immediately  rose,  and  addressing  the 
Captain  through  the  interpreter,  very  feelingly  expressed  his 
giatification  at  the  complimeut ;  and  precisely  as  a  Eiiro])ean 
gentleman  would  have  done  under  similar  circumstances,  pro¬ 
posed,  in  return,  a  bumper  to  the  king  of  the  Enyeiee$.  Though 
much  of  the  volume  yet  lies  before  us,  we  cannot  refuse  space  to 
an  extract  or. two,  in  further  illustration  of  the  character  ^nd 
condition  of  this  amiable  people.  After  .desqribiog^  the  scen^J, 
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in  tlic  iifiglibourhood  of  the  Mr.  M'Lcod  proceedn  as 

follows : — 

*  At  a*  short  distance  from  this  eminence,  the  traveller  is  led  by  a 
footpath  to  what  seems  only  a  little  wood ;  on  entering  which,  under 
an  archway  formed  by  the  intermingling  branches  of  the  opposite 
trees,  he  passes  along  a  serpentine  labyrinth,  every  here  and  there 
intersected  by  others.  Not  far  from  each  other,  on  either  side  of 
these  walks,  small  wicker  doors  arc  observed,  on  opening  any  of 
which  he  is  surprized  by  the  appearance  of  a  court-yard  and  house, 
with  the  children,  and  all  the  usual  cottage  train,  generally  gambol¬ 
ing  about :  so  that,  while  a  man  fancies  himself  in  some  lonely  and 
sequestered  retreat,  he  is,  in  fact,  in  the  middle  of  a  populous,  but 
invisible,  village.* 

While  the  ships  were  here,  a  young  man,  whose  case  hatl 
long  lieon  hopeless,  died ;  and  while  the  English  carpenters 
made  his  oothn,  the  natives  dug  his  grave.  When  the  funeral 
was  in  preparation,  a  number  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  dressed 
in  their  mourning  habits,  ‘  white  robes  with  black  or  blue  sashes,* 
were  observed  to  he  in  waiting.  While  the  arrangements  were 
making  for  the  ceremony,  they  were  closely  attentive  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  and  when  they  liad  ascertuint'd  the  plan  hy  which 
they  were  adjusted,  took  their  place  in  the  procession,  exactly 
where  nothing  less  than  the  most  consummate  feeling  of  pro¬ 
priety  could  have  directed  them.  The  dead  man's 

messmates  bore  the  coifin,  covered  with  the  colours;  the  seimcn 
ranged  themselves  two  and  two,  in  the  rear  of  it :  next  were  the  mid¬ 
shipmen  ;  then  the  superior  officers ;  and  last  of  all  the  Captain,  as  is 
usual  in  military  ceremonies  of  this  kind.  The  natives,  who  had 
been  watching  attentively  this  arrangement,  and  observing  the  order 
of  precedence  to  be  inverted,  yfxXhovX  the  least  hint  being  given,  but 
with  that  unassuming  modesty  and  delicacy  which  characterize  them, 
when  the  procession  began  to  move,  placed  themselves  in  front  of  the 

coffin,  and  in  this  order  marched  slowly  to  the  grave . They 

took  the  directions  for  the  shape  of  a  stone,  to  he  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  tomb,  which,  as  a  mark  of  respect,  they  had  already  begun  to 
erect  over  the  grave.  This  was  soon  finished,  and  the  shape  of  the 
English  letters  hein^  drawn  with  Indian  ink,  they,  notwithstanding 
the  simplicity  of  their  tools,  cut  out,  with  much  neatness,  the  follow¬ 
ing  epitaph,  wliicli,  when  explained  to  them,  seemed  to  be  highly 
gratifying  i-^Here  lies  buried,  aged  21  years,  William  Hares,  seamaas 
of  hU  Britannic  Majesty^ s  ship  Alceste,  Died  Oct.  16,  1816.  This 
monument  was  erected  hy  the  king  and  inhabitants  of  this  most  hospitable 
island.  The  day  after  the  interment  they  went  to  the  tomb,  with 
their  priests,  and  performed  the  funeral  service  according  to  the  riita 
of  their  own  religion.* 

Their  skill  in  medicine  and  surgery  is  very  small ;  tlieir  agri- 
f  ultiire  is  simple  ;  their  dancing  is  ]»erformed  on  one  foot  only. 
It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  -  almost  the  whole  animal  crea- 
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*  lion  here  is  of  cliirinutive  sixo,*  all  arp  exrolV'nt  in  tUrir 

kind,  liiilloclis,  ^oaW,  and  an*  small,  ami  \[\v.  lord^i  of  tlin 
CMToatioii  are  lhellls^•lve^^  re<liiced  to  the  average  heii^ht  of  live  fret 
two  indies,  but  at  the  same  time  *  sturdy)  well  built,  and  atb. 

‘  l€?tic.’  The  orit^in  of  the^e  islanders  is  decidedly  not  Chinese, 
but  rather  Corean  or  Japanese.  They  are  of  lair  complexion. 
They  seemed  to  he  entirely  without  weapons  of  war.  The  ef- 
fects  of  fire-arms  excited  their  utmost  astonishment,  and  they 
be^^ed  that  their  birds  ini^ht  not  be  killed,  as  they  were  ‘  glad 

*  to  8C(*  them  Hying  about  their  houses.*  Their  language  is  a* 
dialect  of  the  Japanese.  A  few  days  before  the  departure  of 
the  ships,  a  man  of  high  rank,  said  to  he  next  heir  to  the  throne, 
\isited  thfMiii,  and  a  pleasant  interchange  of  entertainments  .took 
place.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  a  proposal  was  made  by  ‘  some 
‘  great  man,'  probably  the  king,  to  the  boatswain’s  wife ;  great 
promises  wore  raaile,  and  we  are  sorry  to  sny,  that  the  overture 
was  not  instantly  rejected  ;  two  days  were  taken  for  considera¬ 
tion,  and  ultimately  the  husband  rcfus(‘d  to  part  with  his  nife; 
we  are  surprised  that  (^iptaiii  Maxwell  should  |>ermit  this  he¬ 
sitation.  On  the  ‘i7th  of  October,  the  ships  unmoored,  and  the 
Lewchewers  in  their  best  njiparel,  ])roceeded  to  the  temple,  and 

*  olVeivd  U])  to  their  "ods  a  solemn  sacrifice,  invoking  them  to 

*  prtitect  fhe’/i/ii^c/cev.*  Ilow  long  shall  this  admirahh*  peo- 
])!'».  he  destitute  of  religious  truth?  The  parting  w'as  extremely 
afiecting  ;  ihofriemlly  natives  crowd(‘d  on  board  <o  shake  hands; 
they  took  leave  with  tears;  and  ‘  even  hard-fneed  Buonaparte 

*  was  not  unmoved.’ 

When  Captain  Maxwell  reached  ]Macao,  he  found  the  Chinese 
disposed  to  throw  every  possible  obstacle  in  his  way,  and  Iq 
treat  him  with  all  imaginable  insult.  'I'hc  return  of  the  em¬ 
bassy  was  known,  and  the  Viceroy  of  Canton,  releaseil  from  the 
apprehensions  which  he  had  felt  of  detection  and  punishment, 
was  di.s}>osed  to  visit  upon  our  countrymen,  all  the  vexations 
w’hieh  his  fears  had  oeeasioned  liiiii.  lie  harassed  the  traders, 
nd'used  the  (xenerni  Hewitt  permission  to  load,  and  treateil 
Captain  Maxwell  with  studied  insolence.  Captain  M.  applied 
for  jiermission  to  pass  up  the  river  to  a  safe  anchorage;  this  was 
refused,  with  an  order  that  he  should  provide  a  security  merchant 
to  answer  for  his  good  conduct.  Captain  Maxwell  intimated 
in  reply,  that  a  repetition  of  sucli  a  demaud  would  put  him 
under  the  necessity  of  ordering  the  messenger,  a  mandarin,  to 
be  thrown  overboard,  and  stateil  Ids  iulegUon  of  waiting  for  a 
))ass  forty -eight  hours,  and  that  if,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
it  had  not  reached  him,  he  should  sail  without  it.  The 
never  came,  the  Chinese  pilot  ‘  sneaked  otf,’  the  locks  and  flints 
of  the  carroiiades,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  crew,  were  inr 
spcctetl,  and  Mr.  Mayne,  the  master,  volunteered  to  Vrarry  Ih^ 
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Miip  up.  The  Bocca  Tiirrw,  or  Boii^ue,.  the  channel  up  which 
ihe  ship  hail  to  sail,  was  strongly  fortified,  and  one  hundred 
and  tcu  pieces  of  caiinun  were  so  disposed,  as  witli  moderate 
skill,  to  make  on  assailant  repent  of  his  temerity.  In  ndilitiou 
lo  these  defences,  the  Chinese  ‘  y^^and  JteeV  of  war  junks  was 
ready  for  action.  While  the  vessel  was  under  way,  a  lin¬ 
guist  came  on  board  from  the  Mandarins,  desiring  *  in  a  hiit;li 
^  and  domineering  tone,  that  the  ship  slionld  be  directly  an* 

‘  cliorcd,  and  that,  if  we  presumed  to  pass  U|)  the  river,  the 
*  batteries  would  instantly  sink  her.’  Not  satisfied  with  this 
piece  ot*  ofiictal  insolence,  he  added  some  impertinent  perso¬ 
nalities  to  the  Captain.  Captain  Maxwell  ‘  calmly  observed 
‘  that  he  would  first  pass  the  batteries,  and  tlien  hanp^  him  at 
‘  the  yard-arm,  for  darini^  to  firing  on  hoard  a  British  maii-of- 
‘  war  so  impudent  a  messairc.’  His  boat  was  cut  adrift,  ami 
he  was  conveyed  below.  The  junks  now  began  to  fire  with 
blank  cartridge,  which  was  returned  by  the  sliip,  as  a  salute, 

*  On  the  next  tack  wc  passed  close  to  tliesc  warriors,  who  re* 
niained  quiet  until  wc  j»()t  inside  of  them,  and  opened  Cliumpee; 
when  that  fort,  little  Annan. hoy,  and  the  junks  (now  under  weigh) 
began  to  fire  with  shut.  At  this  moment  the  wind  becoming  light 
and  baffling,  we  were  obliged  to  drop  anchor  in  Anson’s  hay,  in 
order  to  hold  the  ground  wc  had  gained,  and  that  they  might  not 
suppose  they  had  driven  us  back  ;  and  in  the  act  of  wearing  for  this 
purpose,  we  gave  the  admiral  of  the  junks  a  single  shot  only,  by 
way  of  a  hint.  They  immediately  ceased  firing;  and  their  junks 
anchoring  near  us,  all  remained  quiet  until  a  little  after  eight  o’clock* 
when  a  light  breeze  sprung  up,  which  enabled  us  to  lay  our  course, 
and  the  anchor  was  again  weighed.  The  moment  this  w’as  observed 
by  the  junks  they  beat  their  gongs,  fired  guns,  and  threw  up  sky¬ 
rockets,  to  giye  the  alarm,  and  in  an  instunt  the  batteries  were  com¬ 
pletely  illuminated,  displaying  lanterns  as  large  as  moderate  sized 
balloons,  (the  finest  mark  imaginable  for  us)  commencing  also  a 
warm,  but  ill-directed  tire  from  both  sides.  Steering  a  steady  course, 
the  ship  maintained  a  slow  and  regular  tire,  as  the  puns  could  be 
brought  to  bear,  without  yawing  her.  From  the  lightness  of  the 
breeze,  which  the  cannonade  secMncd  to  lessen,  it  was  a  considerable 
time  before  w  e  got  abreast  of  the  largest  battery.  At  last,  when  within 
pistol-shot  of  the  angle  of  it,  and  just  before  they  could  get  all  their 
guns  to  bear  into  the  ship,  a- whole  broadside,  with  cool  aim,  was 
poured  in  among  them,  the  two-nnd-thirty  pounclers  rattling  the 
stones  about  their  ears  in  fine  style,  and  giving  them  at  the  same 
time  three  roaring  cheers.  This  salvo  was  dccuive  at  this  ^>articu1dr 
point;  their  lights  disappeared  in  a  twinkling,  and  they  were  com¬ 
pletely  silenced . The  Chinese  linguist,  who  hud  crawled  below, 

when  he  saw  matters  taking  a  serious  turn,  and  having  observed  there 
was  no  joking  in  the  case,  began  in  real  earnest  to  think,  ns  one 
part  of  the  promise  had  been  fulfilled,  that  his  time  had  tww  arrived. 
Coming  trembling  upon  deck,  be  prostrated  himself,  and  kissing  the , 
Captain’s  feet,  begged  for  mercy.  At  that  moment,  hearing  the' 
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order  given  to  *  ^tuod  by  the  larboard  guns  for  Tiger  Ibland*  (on 
which  we  then  supposed  there  was  a  battery )  he  said  with  a  rueful 
countenance,  wiial !  no  hab  done  yet  “  not  half  done** — waii 
the  reply. — “  How  o^ny  guns  have  you  got  on  Tiger  Island  ?**— but, 
without  waitinc  to  answer  this  question  (or,  indeed,  reflecting  in  his 
perturbation  that  there  were  none  at*  all)  he  wrung  his  hands, 
groaned  heavily,  and  dived  again  below.* 

These  prompt  and  decided  measures  produced  a  very  whole-' 
some  cflcct ;  permission  was  given  by  the  crest-fallen  viceroy, 
for  the  General  Hewitt  to  load  immediately  ;  and  a  liigh  Man-^ 
dariii  waited  upon  Captain  Maxwell  *  to  'welcome  him  into  the 
*  river,  and  compliment  him  with  all  possible  politeness.*  With¬ 
out  a  single  casualty  on  our  side,  the  Chiuese  lost  in  this 
foolish  business  forty-seven  men  killed,  besides  the  average  pro¬ 
portion  npoiledy  i.  e.  wounded.  An  additional  advantage  pro- 
cIucshI  by  it  to  the  Knglisli,  was,  that  it  compelled  the  Viceroy 
to  lay  aside  his  intention  of  offering  furtlier  and  grosser  insults 
to  the  Hmbassy,  and  ‘  commanded  as  brilliant  an  entry  for  the 
‘  Finliassy  as  ever  hud  been  witnessed  on  any  other  occasion.* 
Mr.  MTiCod  seems  to  have  a  mortal  antipathy  against  every  thing 
Chinese ;  their  music  he  describes  in  tlie  following  choice  plirase. 

*  by  collecting  together  in  a  small  place,  a  dozen  bulls,  the  same 
number  of  jack-asscs,  a  gang  of  tinkers  round  a  copper  caldron, 
some  cleavers  and  marrow-bones,  witli  about  thirty  cats;  then  letting 
the  w  hole  commence  bellowing,  braying,  hammering,  and  cattcrw  auling 
together,  and  some  ideamny  be  formed  of  the  melody  of  a  Chinese 
Orcljestia.’ 


While  they  lay  here,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  shewed 
at  once  the  selfish  apathy  of  the  general  character  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  and  that  the  general  rule  is  not  without  exception.  In 
November,  1810,  a  small  boat,  containing  three  men,  a  woman, 
and  a  child,  was  run  down  at  midnight  by  a  junk,  while  several 
others  were  sailing  near,  without  the  smallest  effort  on  the  part 
of  any  of  them  to  save  a  single  iudividual.  Providentially, 
their  shrieks  were  heard  on  hoard  the  Alceste,  and  the  lion. 
Mr.  Stopford,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  watch,  with  several 
others,  jumped  into  a  boat,  and  came  up  in  time  to  save  the 
three  men  ;  the  woman  and  child  were  lost.  The  next  day 

*  one  of  them  returned  on  board  with  a  cumihaxv^  or  present,  of 
three  wild  ducks,  which  he  presented  on*  his  knees  to  the  gentleman 
who  hud  saved  him,  stating  that  by  the  iunk  running  over  their 
Sanpati,  he  had  lost  his  wife  and  a  buU-chUd  (his  only  mode  of  ex¬ 
pressing  a  boy)  and  must  himself  with  the  otner  men  have  perished 
also  but  for  tne  assistance  we  afforded  them.  Pleased  with  this  ap¬ 
pearance  of  heart  and  gratitude,  where  so  little  was  expected,  some 
money  and  provisions  were  given  him  for  his  ducks,  and  he  was  air 
lowed  to  brin^  on  board  fish  and  other  articles  for  sale,  which,  frona^ 
becoming  rather  a  favorite,  soon  enabled  him  to  repair  the  loss  of 
his  boat.^ 
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The  Embassy,  after  a  separadon  of  oearly  live  months,  re¬ 
joined  tlieir  naval  friends  at  Canton.  The  transactions  which 
there  took  place  between  Lord  Amherst  and  the  Viceroy,  we 
shall  refer  to  elsewhere.  On  the  t)tb  of  January,  1817,  the 
ships  quitted  China.  At  Manilla,  the  Lyra  parted  company, 
and  sailed  for  India.  A  few  interesting  particulars  are  de¬ 
tailed  respecting  the  Pliilippine  Islands,  for  which  we  must  refer 
to  the  volume,  and  pass  on  to  that  moment  when  every  possible 
precaution  bein^  taken,  the  leads  i^oin^  in  both  chains,  ^  men 

*  lookiii!^  out  at  the  mast*hends,  yard-arms,  and  bowsprit  end, 

‘  the  captain,  master,  and  oflicer  of  the  watch’  on  deck,  and 
keenly  observant,  just  as  they  were  clearin|ir  the  straits  of 
(laspar,  and  lenvint^  behind  *  the  lust  danp;er  of  this  sort  be- 

*  tween  them  and  Kn^lund, 

*  the  ship,  about  hnlf-past  seven  in  the  morning,  struck  with  a 
horrid  crasli  on  a  reef  of  sunken  rocks,  and  remained  immoveable  I 
It  was  soon  indeed  but  too  evident,  that  any  attenipt  to  move  her 
would  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences ;  for,  on  each 
side  of  the  rocks  on  which  she  hung,  the  water  deepened  from  ten 
to  seventeen  fathoms  iminediately  around  her;  and  from  the  injury 
received,  she  must  iiave  gone  down  in  a  few  minutes,  had  she 
forced  her  way  over  this  narrow  reef.* 

Captain  Maxwell,  in  this  trying?  exigency,  conducted  himself 
to  admiration.  He  landed  the  Ambassador  on  the  island,  about 
three  miles  and  a  lialf  distant,  exerted  himself  to  secure  Uic 
articles  of  most  pressing  necessity,  and  maintained,  by  liis  calm¬ 
ness  and  resolution,  the  most  completp  control  over  the  crew. 
Neither  does  Lord  Amherst  appear  to  have  failed  in  the  smallest 
portion  of  that  dignity  and  self-possession  which  were  now  cs- 
jKxially  required  from  a  man  in  his  prominent  station,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  others.  After  the  necessary  deliberation,  it  was  dcler- 
iniiunl  that  his  Lordship  and  suite  should  embark  in  the  barge 
and  cutter,  and  endeavotir  to  reach  Java.  After  what  31r. 
M‘L(‘od  calls  n  *f^te  champetre  in  this  wilderness,  in  wliidi 

*  salt  was  received  with  the  same  horror  as  arsenic,’  forty-sevan 
persons  entered  the  boats,  and  among  tlie»n  a  Mr.  Soh^cmet, 
‘  who  bad  come  out,’  as  Mr.  M.  dryly  n*marks,  ‘  to  sec  a  little 
‘  of  the  world.’  Their  stock  of  j)rovisions  was  exceedingly 
slender,  and  their  supply  of  water  (none  had  been  found  on  the 
island)  fearfully  small.  The  number  left  behind  was  200  mea 
and  boys,  and  one  female,  and  of  these,  the  most  immediate 
auxiety  was  for  a  suilBcient  supply  of  water.  For  two  or  three 
days  iiii&ch  misery  was  expericiiceil  from  thirst ;  but  at  lengthy 
after  digging  upwards  of  twenty  feet,  muddy  fresh  water  was 
procurerl ;  and  afterwards  from  another  well,  it  was  obtained  in 
larger  quantity,  and  of  better  quality.  In  tlio  mean  time,  tbe 
wreck  remainad'  stationary,  and  bauds  were  busily  employed 
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j^trippin^  it  of  evrry  thinj^  useful ;  but  on  the  third  day  after  the 
5hip  had  striirk,  the  piiriy  stationed  at  the  ship  were,  surrounded 
by  a  luuuhrr  of  Malay  prOvis,  >%ell  armed,  and  full  of  men; 
not  a  inoineiit  was  to  be  lost,  they  sprung;  into  the  boat  along 
^i^l^  and  made  for  the  shore,  closely  pursued  hy  the  pirates,  but 
hsppily  in  vain.  Soon  after  it  was  reported  that*  the  savages,* 
armed  with  spears,  were  landing.  *  Under  all  the  depressing 

*  cirewmstances,*  says  Mr.  M.,  ‘  attending  shipwreck  ;  of  liunger, 

*  thirst,  and  fatigue ;  and  menaced  hy  a  ruthless  foe ;  it  was 

*  glorious  to  see  the  Hritish  spirit  staunch  and  unsubdued.* 

The  stock  of  nrms  was  small,  consisting  of  a  dozen  cutlasses, 
thirty  muvkcts  and  hayonols,  and  seventy-five  ball  cartridges ; 
but  every  man,  with  right  good  will,  contrived  to  arm  himself 
in  one  way  or  anoth*  r ;  and  even  a  man  who  had  been  severely 
bruised  hy  the  falling  of  the  masts,  and  was  unable  to  stand, 
employed  himself  \i\  fishing ^  with  rope-yarn,  the  blade  of  an  old 
ra'Aor,  to  the  end  of  two  sticks,  that  if  they  came  *  within  reach  of 

*  his  hammock  he  might  murk  them.*  An  abbalis  was  formed, 
and  though  the  present  proved  a  false  alarm,  it  was  aftc  rvvards 
strengthened  into  a  strong  fortification.  The  next  day,  the 
second  lieutenant,  >!r.  Kay,  with  the  boats,  drove  the  pirates 
from  the  ship,  hut  not  until  they  had  set  hre  to  her,  ^and  by  this 
dastardly  and  atrocious  act,  conferred  upon  our  countrymen  an 
iinintentiou&l  benefit,  as  it  enabled  them  to  get  at  many  articles 
which  floated  up  when  the  ilccks  were  burnt  away  ;  among  other 
things,  a  numher  of  muskets  and  boarding  pikes  were  securetl, 
and  from  the  loose  ]K)wder  which  had  been  preserved,  about 
sixteen  hundred  ball  cartridges  were  made  up. 

*  Wednesday,  at  day  light,  two  of  the^  pirate  proas,  with  each  a 
canoe  astern,  were  discovered  close  in  with  the  cove  where  our  boats 
were  moored.  Lieutenant  Hay,  (a  straight  forward  sort  of  fellow) 
who  had  the  guard  that  night  at  the  boats,  and  of  course  slept  in 
them,  immediately  dashed  at  them  with  the  barge,  cutter,  and  gig. 
On  perceiving  this,  they  cut  adrii\  their  canoes,  and  made  all  sail ; 
they  rather  distanced  the  cutter  and  gig,  but  the  barge  gained  on* 
them.  On  closing,  the  Malays  evinced  every  sign  of  defiance, 
placing  themselves  in  the  most  threatening  attitudes,  and  firing  their 
swivels  at  the  barge.  This  was  returned  by  Mr.  Hay  with  the  only 
iiuiskc't  in  the  boat,  and  a?  they  closed  hearer,  the  Malays  com- 
nicuceil  throwing  their  javelins  and  darts,  several  falling  into  tlie 
barge,  but  without  wounding  any  of  the  men.  Soon  after,  they  were 
grappled  by  our  fellows,  when  three  of  them  having  been  shot,  and 
a  fourth  knocked  down  with  the  butt-end  of  the  musket,  five  more 
jumped  over-board  and  drowned  themselves,  (evidently  disdaining 
quarter)  and  two  were  taken  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was  severely 
wounded.*  • 

The  proa  went  down  almost  immediately.  The .  ferocity  of 
the  MaUyt  was  so  uutauiabic,  that  one  of  them,  nearly  dead| 
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tnaicheil  at  a  cuUasti  which  lay  within  his  reach ^  and  it  was  with 
difticulty  wrested  from  him.  The  us|>ft*t  of  these  wretches  is 
described  as  truly  hideous :  they  are  *  an  unjoyous  race,  and 
*  seldom  smile.*  At  tlie  same  time,  men  so  despi^ate  in  evil, 
uiii^bt,  if  rijf^htly  taught,  exert  admirable  energies  iit  ^ood  ;  the 
conduct  of  the  Malay  oflicers  and  men  in  Ceylon is  a  proof  of 
their  firm  and  honourable  character,  under  circumstances  fa¬ 
vourable  to  its  development.  The  dansfers  and  emergencies  of 
our  countrymen  be^an  now  to  multiply,  but  their  spirit,  borne  up 
by  the  admirable  conduct  of  Captain  Maxwell,  never  ^ave  way. 
The  Malay  ileet  was  increased  to  a  formidabie  amount,  and  de- 
inoustraiions  were  made  of  a  combined  attack  by  sea  und  laud. 
Preparations  were  made  to  receive  them,  and  to  seize  their 
vessels  when  near  the  shore,  but  to  tbe  ^roat  disappointment  of 
the  besieged,  the  assault  was  not  made.  The  number  of  Urn 
proas  stdl  continued  to  increase,  and  the  little  stock  of  provisions 
in  Fort  Maxwell  to  diminish  alarmingly.  Desperate  measures 
seemed  necessary,  and  were  actually  under  discussion,  when  a 
square-rigi^cd  vessel  was  discovererl  in  the  horizon,  staiulinij;  to¬ 
wards  the  island  under  crowded  sail ;  the  pirates  made  oif’,  and 
the  party  were  shortly  in  com uiii ideation  with  the  Company** 
crui/.er,  Ternate.  i)n  the  7th  of  March,  the  whole  were  em¬ 
barked  either  in  the  ship  or  in  the  boats,  which,  from  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  vessel,  were  appropriated  to  a  portion  of  the  crew, 
and  on  the  9Ui  reached  Batavia.  The  whole  time  of  their  stay, 
on  the  island  called  Pulo  Leat,  was  nineteen  days,  and  the  Pro¬ 
vidential  interferences  in  their  favour  are  tliiis  enumerated. 

*  We  had  great  reason  to  be  thankful  that  tlic  ship  did  not  full 
from  the  rocks  on  which  she  first  struck,  into  dee|)er  water,  for  theu 
all  must  have  perished; — that  no  accident  haiqiencd  to  tlie  bouU 
which  conveyed  the  embassy  to  Batavia,  for  in  that  case,  we  should 
never  have  been  heard  of; — that  we  found  water ; — that  no  mutiny  or 
division  took  place  amon^  ourselves ; — that  we  had  been  able  to  stand 
our  ground  against  the  pirates ; — and  tliat  the  Ternate  had  succeeded 
in  anchoring  in  siglit  of  the  island ;  which  she  was  only  enabled  ta 
do  by  a  fortuitous  slant  of  w  ind  for  an  hour  or  two.  Had  wc  been 
unfortunate  in  any  one  of  these  circumstances,  few  would  have  re¬ 
mained  to  tell  our  tale.* 

So  decidedly  Providential  was  this  preservation,  that  the  ship 
Charlotte,  which  sailed  from  Batavia  at  the  same  time  with  tlier 
Ternate,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  after  beatins^  against  wind- 
and  current  from  the  24th  of  February  to  the  16th  of  March, 
was  unable  to  fetch  further  than  the  south-east  end  of  the  isle  of 
Banca,  the  current  constantly  sweeping  them  to  leeward  as  soon* 
as  they  opened  the  straits.  l\lr.  Mayne,  the  master  of  the 
Alceste,  with  two  other  gentlemen  of  that  ship,  who  were  now 
on  board  the  Charlotte,  anxious  respecting  the  fate  of  Uieir 

♦  See  Page  230  of  our  present  Vol. 
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friendii,  ^  rc^olveil  to  shove  off  in  the  barp^,*  with  a  aroall  stora 
of  provisions  for  their  use. '  They  rowed  till  the  followinf^  dai 
before  they  came  in  aif^t  ’of  the  spot  where  they  had  left  theiV 
c(»mpaiiions ;  instead  of  wlioin  they  found  a  large  flotilla  of 
Malays,  by  three  of  whom  they  were  instantly  chased.*  Tlie 
crisis  was  dreadful ;  they  rowed  for  life,  but  the  Malays  Mn  ad- 
*'  dition  to  their  sails,  pulled  furiously,  and  were  gaining  fast/ 
Our  countrymen  had  sdzed  their  arms  and  were  |>reparing  to 
make  their  lives  a  bloody  purchase,  when  a  heavy  squall  came 
on,  which  compelled  the  pirates  to  strike  sail,  while  the  boatj 

*  carrying  through  all,  gota-head  and  escaped.* 

Oil  the  i^th  of  April,  the  Embassy,  with  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  Alceste,  embarked  for  England  in  the  Cicsar,  Captain 
Taylor,  and  landed  on  their  native  isle,  August  17, 

‘  not  merely  with  the  common  feeling  of  happiness  which  all 
mankind  naturdly  enjoy  on  re-visiting  the  land  of  their  birth,  but  with 
those  sensations  of  pride  and  satisftetion  with  which  every  Briton 
may  look  round  him,  in  his  own  country,  after  having  seen  all  others.*  • 

During  the  passage,  the  ship  took  fire,  but  it  was  soon  ex¬ 
tinguished.  On  hoard  the  vessel  was  an.Ouran  Outang,  of 
wluch  an  interesting  description,  but  not  containing  any  thing 
particularly  novel,  is  given.  Another  passenger  was  of  a  very 
different  kind,  and  a  full  account  is  given  of  his  appearance  and 
manners ;  this  was  a  Boa  Constrictor,  ‘  somewhat  small  of  his 
‘  kind,  being  only  about  sixteen  feet  long,  and  of  about  eighteen 

*  inches  in  circumference,  but  his  stomach  was  rather  dispro- 

*  portionatc  to  his  size.’  There  were  originally  two,  but  one  of 
them  had  escaped  from  Ids  confinement,  *  and  very  soon  cleared 
‘  tlie  decks,  as  every  body  very  civilly  made  way  for  him.  Not 
‘  being  used  to  a  ship,  however,  or  taking,  perhaps,  the  sea  for 
‘  a  green  field,  he  sprawled  overboard  and  was  drowned.’ 

'file  other  was  safely  secured  in  a  properly  constructed  cage', 
and  six  goats  were  provided  us  *  live  stock’  lor  his  consumption. 
A  most  horrible  description  is  given  of  the  terror  and  sufferings 
of  one  of  these  animals  when  put  into  the  cage  of  the  dreadful 
reptile.  The  snake  at  first  scarcely  observed  the  ^  poor  animal,’ 
but  at  length  fixed  upon  it  ‘  a  deadly  and  malignant  eye.’ 

*  The  first  operation  was  that  of  darting  out  his  forked  tongue»  and 
at  the  same  time  rearing  a  little  his  bead ;  then  suddenly  seizing  the 
goat  by  the  fore  leg  with  his  mouth,  and  throwing  him  down,  he  w'as 
encircled  in  an  instant  in  his  horrid  folds.  So  quick,  indeed,  and  so 
iostaotaneouf  was  the  act,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  eye  to  follow 
the  rapid  convolution  of  his  elongated  body.  It  was  not  a  regular 
screny^tke  turn  that  was  formed,  but  resembling  rather  a  knot,  one 
part  of  the  body  overlaying  the  other,  as  if  to  add  weight  to  the  rout- 
cular  pressure,  the  more  effectually  to  ciush  his  object’ 

.  The  gradual  process  by  which  this  tremeiidous  auimal  devours 
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his  prey,  has  beeu  so  often  c\«njcnbei1,  that  w  shall  not  repeat  it 
here,  but  we  eannot  refrain  from  expressinj^  onr  aversion  to  the 
inbumanity  wbieti  dul  not  at  least  try  the  experiment,  whother 
the  snake  would  not  have  relished  tlie  jyoat  fresb-kill^,  as  well 
as  when  offered  to  it  livinf^.  Mr.  McLeod  expresses  his  feel¬ 
ing  of  ‘  horror  and  disgust’  upon  Uiis  subject  ^wilb  discrimi¬ 
nation  and  energy.  The  reptile  died  between  (he  Cape  and  St. 
Helena,  and  on  dissection,  ^  the  coats  of  his  stomach  were  dis- 
‘  covereil  to  be  excoriated  and  perforated  by  worms.’  • 

At  St.  Helena,  Lord  Amherst  anil  the  principal  oOioers  wert'. 
introiluccsl  to  Nafmleon,  who,  as  usual,  captivateil  the  whole 
party  by  Ids  address.  *  Although  there  was  nothing  denr^endtmj  in 
'  his  manner,  yet  it  was  affable  and  polite,  and  whatever  may  be 

*  bis  general  habit,  be  can  behave  himself  rery  prettily  if  he 

*  pleases.’  His  health  is  good,  and  his  corpulence  has  been 
much  exaggerated.  His  interview  with  Lord  Amherst  was 
private.  When  Captain  Maxw*ell  was  introduced,  he  reminded 
iiim  that  he  had  formerly  taken  one  of  bis  frigates  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  : — ‘  VoHg  etiez  trt«  mechant, — £Jh  hienf  your  llo- 
‘  vernment  must  not  blame  you  for  the  loss  of  the  Alceste,  for 

*  you  have  taken  one  of  my  frigates.’  He  inquired  of  *  young 
‘  Jeffery  Amherst,  what  presents  tie  bad  broiiglit  from  China  ;’  of 
Mr.  McLeod,  what  time  he  had  served  ;  of  Mr.  Abel,  he  made 
inquiries  in  Natural  History  ;  of  Mr.  Cook,  if  he  was  a  desceiid- 
tiU  from  Captain  Cook.  Dr.  Lynn  was  examined  in  Medical 
ScicDce.  He  questioned  Mr.  Griffith,  the  Chaplain,  respecting 
the  religion  of  the  Chinese,  and  expressed  his  wishes  that  he 
might  he  *  made  a  preliendary.’  In  this  way  he  accommodated 
himself  to  every  one,  going  round  the  whole  circle,  and  bowed  to 
each  as  they  retired. 

We  again  recommend  this  volume  as  containing  an  uncommon 
variety  of  interesting  matter.  We  wish  that  Uie  surgeons  of 
our  ships  of  war,  many  of  them  men  of  talent  and  science,  and 
with  great  op]>ortunities  of  observation,  would  favour  us  in  this 
unpretending  and  accessible  way  with  the  result  of  their  adven* 
tures  and  inquiries,  it  is  by  spinning  out  the  matter  of  lively 
octavos  into  tedious  aiul  unreadable  quartos,  that  knowledge  is 
oppresseil  and  over-laid. 


Art.  V.  i4  Hutorical  Survey  of  the  Cugtoms,  Habits  and  Present  State 
of  the  Gipsies  ;  designed  to  dcvelope  tlie  Origin  of  this  singular 
People,  and  to  promote  the  Amelioration  of  their  Condition*  By 
John  iloyland,  Author  of  an  Epitome  of  the  History  of  tlie 
World*.  8vo.  pp.  255.  Price  7s*  York,  Printed  for  the  Author ; 
Darton  and  Co.  London*  1816* 

existence  of  such  a,  people  as  the  Gipsies,  scattered 
^  over  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  inhabiting  the  .vary 
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heart  cif  our  islancli  yet  |icrfeotiy  diatiacl  in  tlicir  oriiriti,  an4 
Hpfiarateii  by  tbcir  mode  of  life  I'roiu  Uie  rest  ot  tlie  populadon^ 
is  a  phenoiiiciiou  wiiidi  ii)ight  sceui  to  liavo  deaervod  a  much 
greater  decree  of  alteutioa,  even  on  Uie  acore  (d'  a  pbijosopldcal 
curiosity,  than  it  iiaa  hiiiierto  attracted.  Uut  when  wc  take 
into  consideraliou  the  degraded  moral  condition  of  tliia  Tast  u^. 
<roi^atc  of  uncivilized  bein;^i  estimated  at  between  seven  and 
eif^iit  hundred  thousand,  iintcpendently  of  the  Gipsies  in  i^f^ypt 
and  of  some  parts  of  Asia,  and  reflect  *  that  the  greatest  part  of 
^  thc*se  people  are  idlers, .  cheats,  and  thieves/  contributing 
neither  to  the  improvement  of  the  country,  nor  to  the  support 
of  the  state,  ^  what  a  iicld,’  as  (ircUman  rem.»rks,  ^  does  tliis 
^  o|)eii  for  the  coiitciuplation  of  Oovernment !'  What  scope,  ws 
may  add,  for  the  exertions  of  a  welUdlrcctcd  )diilanthropy  !  It 
is  remarkable  how  completely  the  (jipsies  of  our  own  country 
have  been  hitherto  overlooked  in  all  (he  schemes  of  benevolence, 
us  if  they  were  objects  too  near  lioinc  to  need  the  ofbccs  of  the 
Christian  missionary,  yet  too  foreign  to  come  withiu  the  sphere 
of  domestic  exertions  ;  as  if  their  vagrant  habits  rendered  them 
the  outcasts  both  of  law  and  of  humanity,  and  the  mark  of  Cain 
was  indelibly  sealeil  upon  their  foreheads,  to  re|>cl  all  inter* 
communication  with  them  as  the  subjects  of  a  mysterious  pu« 
uishmtnt.  How  often  has  the  traveller,  while  contemplatiug  the 
variety  of  hill  and  woml  and  valley,  witnessed  the  picturesque 
ellcct  of  a  gipsey  camp  thrown  out  from  the  evening  shades  by 
its  gleaming  tire;  seen  the 

*  column  of  slow-rising  smoke 
*  0*ertop  the  lofty  wood,  that  skirts  the  wild,* 

and  looked  upon  the  family  f^roup  merely  as  figures  in  the 
landscape  1  Persons,  too,  of  real  sensihility,  who  have  been  ready 
to  weep  over  (he  superstitions  of  India,  have,  perhaps,  in  their 
walks  of  pleasure,  passed  by  the  wretched  descendants  of  o»e 
of  the  most  wretched  castes  of  that  country,  not  reflecting  that 
the  very  people  they  met  witli  are  as  utterly  abandoned  to  their 
tjwn  rites,  and  depraved  customs,  as  the  Pariars  of  the  East^ 
and  that  they  possess  claims  not  less  powerful  on  that  Christ 
tlanity  which  has  hitherto  left  them  to  he  eonfirined  in  all  that  is 
dograiling  to  our  nature.  Till  very  lately,  the  existence  of  the 
iiipsies,  as  a  <listinct  nation,  had  4)een  by  many  Regarded  as 
tjuestionable,  as  if  they  were  distiUgnislied  from  the  rest  of  tire 
population  by  notliing  but  n  capricious  choice  of  a  precarious 
mode  of  life ;  and  the  fact  of  their  having  a  language  peculiar 
to  themselves,  other  than  a  sort  of  gibberish,  or  slang  dialect, 
♦ms  been  extensively  discredited.  Mr.  Hoyland  remarks  on 
the  singular  omission,  ‘  that  scarcely  any  of  the  splendid  his- 
‘  lories  of  counties  in  England,  even  those  in  which  the  Gipsies 
*  abouad,*  have  iu  the  least  aoticed  them.  This  dcticiency  the 
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present  work  amply  supplies,  and  the  luotivfs  which  prompted 
the  undertaking,  retlect  the  hii^tfst  honour  ou  tlie  Author’s  be* 
nevulence.  Mr.  Hoyland  states  that  hating 

•  had  frequent  opportunity  of  observing  the  rery  destitute  and 
abject  condition  of  the  Gipsey  race  in  the  counties  of  Northampton, 
Buford,  and  Herts,  the  hnpreteions  received  from  viewing  a  state  so 
derogatory  to  human  nature,  induced  him  to  make  numerous  in¬ 
quiries,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  neccsstt}'  compelled  their  continiuinoe, 

I  under  circumstances  so  deplorable  as  tlieir  condition  exliibited.* 

Tlie  result  of  these  itiquines,  instituted  in  most  parts  of  (he 
nation,  proscciiteil^  it  is  erident,  with  indefatigable  diligence, 
and  aided  by  several  UenevoUmt  coadjutors,  present  altogether 
a  most  interesting  mass  of  intbrtnaCion,  of  great  piililic  utility. 

Mr.  lloylami  bus  a^Viled  himself  of  the  best  ac^cessible  his¬ 
toric  authorities,  for  elucidating  the  origin  of  this  singular 
people,  who,  there  appears  to  be  good  ground  to  believe,  were 
originally  of  the  lowest  class  of  Hiiidoo<«,  liaving  cinigrnled, 
it  is  stipposofl,  from  Hiridoostan  about  A.  1>.  I40H.  Tlieir  lan¬ 
guage  is  undoubtedly  a  s|>ecies  of  Ifinddostanee,  as  is  shewn  !»y 
a  comparison  of  grainmutical  peculiarities  as  well  us  of  a  iunnb<T 
ef  words  taken  down  as  specimens  of  their  language  from 
English  Gipsies,  ami  from  Turkish  Gipsies  in  Hungary, 
printed  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Archseologia;  also  by  selections 
from  the  Vocabulary  compiled  by  Cxrellinan,  the  learned  author  of 
a  Dissertation  on  the  subject ;  and  by  words  obtained^  as  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  familiar  English  words,  from  Gipsies  in  the  immodiate 
R^ighbourhoml  of  London.  Througliout  the  countries  of  Europe, 
during  the  four  centuries  that  they  have  wandered  about  as 
outcasts,  they  appear  to  have  preserved  among  themselves,  and 
transmitted  unimpaired  to  their  descendants,  together  with  other 
invai-iable  characteristics  of  their  origin,  wiiile  speaking  the 
laqgugges  of  the  respective  countries  they  inliabit,  one  coininoii 
language  of  Uieit  own  to  which  they  appear  to  be  attacheil,  yet 
which  serves  tiicni  for>  no  other  purpose  that  we  are  acquainted 
witli^.  than  that  of  ccmoealment.  The  combined  influence  of 
il QIC,  climate  and  eiarople,  has  not  eflected  any  material  al* 

Iteration  in  their  state.  .  A  recent  traveller  states  that  he  met  with 
Bumerous  hordes  in  Persia,  witii  whom  he  had  conversed,  and 
found  their  language  the  true  Mind oostanee.  In  Russia,  he 
build  them,  both  iii '  language  and  manners,  the  same,  corres¬ 
ponding  exactly  to  the  Gipsies  of  our  own  Country.  In  Poland 
and  Lithuania,  as  well  as  in  Courland>  they  exist  in  surprising 
numbers.  In  Hungary,  their  number  amounts  to  about  50,000, 
and  they  afe  scarcely  less  nameroiis  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
every  where  exhibiting  the  same  .deeply  rooted  attachment  to 
their  ancient  habits,  and  balf-aavage  customs,  and  the  same 
features  of  an  oriental  character,  as  vagrants,  Uneves,  and  for- 
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tune* tellers.  How  far  the  treatment  they  bare  receited  from 
civiliztMl  nations,  amon^  wliotu  tliey  have  b^n  universally  objects 
of  contempt,  or  persecution,  has  tended  to  keep  them  in  their 
presimt  state  of  intellectual  debasement,  by  strengthening^  tlieir 
prejudices,  and  driving  them  to  the  usual  resources  of  indigence, 
dciiuiiuU  the  serious  and  dispassionate  coiiskleratioii  of  every 
friend  of  humanity.  In  our  own  country,  hunted  like  beasts 
of  prey  from  township  to  towmsliip,  advertised  as  rogues  and 
vagabonds,  even  rewards  being  ottered  for  their  apprehension, 
their  condition  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  deplorable, 
while  no  asylum  is  otfered  them,  and  no  means  are  devlsecl 
of  remedying  the  dck'cts  of  their  habits,  or  of  holding  out  to 
llie  vvell-dis|H)sed,  encouragement  to  reformation. 

*  Looking  at  their  condition  among  the  various  inhabitants*  of 

Europe,  dignitied  with  the  Christian  name,  the  writer  has  often  been 
reminded  of  the  universality  of  the  Gospel  call,  as  illustrated  in  the 
parable  of  the  great  supper.  After  the  invitation  had  been  given  j 
throughout  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  cities,  tlie  command  to  the 
servants  was,  (io  out  into  tlie  highways  and  hedges,  and  compel 
them  to  coujc  in.’*  ’  . 

The  following  interesting  particulars  of  information  were  com-  1 
prised  in  Uej>orts  received  from  most  of  the  counties  of  England,  i 
in  answer  to  a  series  of  questions  proposed  by  the  Author  in  a  ^ 
circular.  ] 

*  1.  All  Gipsies  8Up|>08c  the  first  of  tlicm  came  from  Egypt.  \ 

*  2*  They  cannot  form  any  idea  of  the  number  in  England.* 

*  3.  The  Gi|>8ics  of  Bedfordshire,  Hertfordshire,  parts  of  Buck¬ 
inghamshire,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Huntingdonshire,  are  continually 
making  revolutions  witliiu  tlie  range  of  those  counties. 

*  4.  They  arc  cither  ignorant’  of  the  number  of  Gipsies  in  the  ^ 

counties  through  which  they  travel,  or  unwilling  to  disclose  their 
knowledge.  1 

‘  5.  Tnc  most  common  names  are  Smith,  Cooper,  Draper,  Taylor,  i 
Boswell,  Lei*,  Lovell,  Loversedge,  Allen,  Mansfield,  Glover,  \Til-  [ 

liams,  Carew',  Martin,  Stanley,  Buckley,  Plunkett,  Corrie.  j 

*  6  and  7.  The  gangs  in  different  towms  have  not  any  regular  con*  [ 
nection  or  organization ;  bat  those  who  take  up  their  winter  quarters  \ 
in  the  same  city  or  town,  appear  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  routes  each  horde  will  pursue ;  probably  with  a  design  W 
prevent  interference. 

*  8.  In  the  county  of  Herts,  it  is  .computed  there  may  be  sixty  i 
families  having  many  children.  Wlietlicr  they  arc  quite  so  nuineroos 

in  Buckinghamshire,  Bedfordshire,  and  Northamptonshire,  the  aa* 
jjwers  are  not  sufficicnllv  definite  to  determine.  In  Cambridgeshire^ 
Oxfordshire,  Warwickshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Dorsetshire,  greater  nura* 
bers  are  calculated  upon.  In  various  counties,  the  attention  has  not 

*  Supposed  to  bo  about  18,000,  ofwhicli  the  diUdrcn  are  calculated 
to  form  12,000. 
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been  competent  to  procuring  data  for  any  cfttitnate  of  fonulioi  or 
individuals. 

‘9.  More  than  half  their  number  follow  no  business;  others  ore 
dealers  in  horses  and  asses;  farriers,  smiths,  tinkere»  braziers,  grinders 
of  cutlery,  basket-makers,  chair-bottoniers  and  musicians. 

*  10.  Children  are  brought  up  in  the  habits  of  their  parents,  par* 
ticularly  to  music  and  dancing,  and  arc  of  dissolute  conduct. 

<11.  The  women  mostly  carry  boskets  with  trinkets  and  small 
wares ;  and  tell  fortunes. 

'  12.  Too  indolent  to  have  acquired  accounts  of  genealogy,  and 
perhaps  indisposed  to  it  by  the  irregularity  of  their  habits. 

M3.  In  most  countries  there  are  particular  situations  to  whioli 
they  are  nartial.  In  Berkshire  is  a  marsli,  near  Newbury,  much* 
frequentca  by  them ;  and  Dr.  Clarke  states,  that  in  Cumbridgeshire, 
their  principal  rendezvous  is  near  the  western  villages. 

*  l4.  It  cannot  be  ascertained,  whether  from  their  first  coming 
into  the  nation,  attachment  to  particular  places  has  prevailed. 

'  15,  16  and  17.  When  among  strangers,  they  elude  inquiries  res- 

tecting  their  peculiar  language,  calling  it  gibberish.  No  person  is 
nown  that  can  write  it,  nor  any  written  specimen. 

•  IS.  Their  habits  and  customs  in  all  places  are  peculiar. 

*  19.  Tliose  who  profess  any  religion,  represent  it  to  be  that  of  the 
country  in  which  they  reside :  but  .their  description  of  it  seldom 
goes  beyond  repeating  the  Lord’s  Prayer ;  and  only  a  few  of  tltcni 
arc  capable  of  that.  Instances  of  their  attending  any  place  of  .wor« 
ship  are  very  rare.  f 

*  20.  They  marry  for  the  most  part  by  pledging  to  each  other; 
without  any  ceremony.  A  few  exceptions  have  occurred  when  money 
was  plentiful.,  > 

•21.  Tliey  do  not  teach  their  children  religion. 

*  22  and  23.  Not  one  in  a  theusand  can  read. 

•  24*  and  25.  Some  go  into  lodgings  in  London,  Cambridge,  &c. 
during  winter;  but  it  is  calculated  three  fourtlis  of  them  live  out  '6f 
doors  in  winter,  as  in  summer/ 

Most  of  the  above  answers  were  coiifirmctl,by  liiUy 
i^ho,  during  many  years,  was  accounted  the  chief  of  4be  Giptiea 
in  NurthainptonsUire.  This  man,  who  was  inucU  in  request  an 
a  musician,  bad  the  address  to  marry  the  cook,^of.  a  very  r«<» 
spectabic  family,  and  obtained  a  farm  near  Bedford  ;  bat  being 
UBsuccessful  in  agriculture,  Ue  returned  to  his  former  oocupalioii : 
Besides  the  reai  Gipsies,  dicre  are  numerous  .itinerant  hordeiu 
it  seems,  who  traverse  the  country  witji,  carts  and  asses  for  ^le 
sale  of  earUicBWare,  and  are  known  under  the  name  of  |>ottors, 
whose  habits  and  manner  of  life  are  yer^  similar  to  tbeirs ;  aiKi| 
indeed,  they  confess  that  Gipsies  have  intermingled  mth  them* 
These  people  also  arc  without  education,  and  though  there  it 
reason  to  believe  many  of  them  have  acquired  property,  they 
evade  all  contributions  to  the  service  of  the  State,  and  all  pa¬ 
rochial  assessments.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  state,  that 
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ideas  of  imlepcndencc  prevail  amon^  the  Gipsies,  which  prevent 
their  applying  to  parishes  for  assistance.  Few  instonces  occur 
of  theif  begging  in  Loiulon.  *  In  the  minutes  of  cvideuct 
*  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Men- 
‘  dicity,  there  is  only  one  example  of  a  Gipsey  girl  begging 
‘  in  the  streets.' 

The  routing  of  the  Gipsies,  as  it  n  termed,  from  various 
parts  of  the  south  of  England,  has  occasioned  iliLur  a|>])earing 
lately  in  greater  numbers  in  the  northern  counties.  *  The  winter 
‘  before  the  last,  severe  ns  it  was,’  Mr.  Iloyland  slates,-  ‘  a  gang 
^  of  about  fifty  or  sixty,  lay  upon  Bramley-moor,  three  miles 
‘  from  Chesterfield.’  In  the  snittiiTerof  1815,  a  numerous  horde 
who  had  been  driven  from  the  township  of  Rotherham,  had 
two  encampments  in  the  neighbourhood  oi  Sheffield  ;  there  were 
also  encampments  of  Gipsies  at  Borough -Bridge,  nt  Knares- 
borough,  and  at  Pocklington,  in  the  ciist-ridiiig  of  Yorkshire. 
A  few  continue  all  the  year  in  London,  exceeding  during  their  at* 
tendance  at  fairs  in  the  vicinity  ;  otliers  go  out  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  round  the  metropolis,  carrying  their  implements  with 
tliem^  and  are  found  sometimes  assisting  in  hay-making  and 
hop-pickingi  in  Kent,  Surry,  and  Sussex.*  Among  those  who 
have  winter  quarters  in  London,  frotn  ‘  Michaelmas  till  April,  a 
lew  take  in  summer  still  wider  circuits,  extending  to  SiifTolk, 
Herefordshire,  Wiltshire,  and  even  South  Wales.  In  fact,  there 
is  reason  to  think  the  greatest  part  of  the  Island  is  traversed 
n  different  directions  by  hordes  of  Gipsied. 

One  of  tlie  most  important  facts  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hoyland, 
is  the  disposition  and  even  anxiety  manifested  by  some  of  those 
who  winter  in  towns,  to  obtain  for  their  children  the  benefit  of 
education.  Uriah  liovell,  the  head  of  one  of  the  families^  paid 
sixpence  a  week  for  each  of  his  three  children  who  attended 
during  four  winters,  a  school  for  the  Irish  kejit  by  Partak 
Ivery.  Partak,  on  being  called  lipon  to  verify  tliis  statcmcot, 
confirmed  the  account,  adding* that  there  had  been  six  Gipsy 
children  at  his  school,  wIio‘,  when  placed  among  otliers,  wertf 
rediiciblo  to  order. 

Mr.  Iloyland  deserves  the  warmest  thanks  of  every  Teeling 
heart  for  having  thus  fairly  placed  the  subject  before  the  publio, 
on  whom  it  now  devolves  to  obviate  the  reproach  wtiich  the 
neglect  of  this  unfortunate  race,  if  persisted  In,  wouhl  leave  oil 
tlie  national  eharacler.  The  suggestions  of  diffi'rcnt  corr^- 
pooflciits  in  the  cieventh  Section, ill  bt  found  htgUIy  deserting 
•f  attention. 

.  .  'Mi 
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A^.  VL  Cnmmmiariei  on  the  Lmv  Moses%  By  tlie  late  Sir  JoSiu 

David  Mtchaclis,  K.P.S.  F.R.S.&c. 

(Conclnded  from  page  430.^ 

n'^llE  subjtHsU  included  in  these  volumes  are  so  numerous 
^  and  multifarious,  as  to  prevent  our  entering  into  any  de¬ 
tailed  examination  of  them.  We  shall  therefore  do  little  more 
ill  conducting  our  review  of  them  to  its  conclusion,  than  transfer 
for  the  use  of  our  readers,  and  as  specimens  of  the  various 
articles  comprised  in  the  Commentaries,  the  contents  of  some 
pages  of  the  work  selected  from  its  different  divisions.  Not  only 
was  the  Book  of  the  Law  ordered  by  the  Hebrew  Legislator 
to  be  deposited  beside  the  Ark  of  tlie  Covenant  (Dcut.xxxi.  2b.) 
for  tl)o  purpose  of  preserving  bis  law  in  its  original  purity,  but 
he  also  commanded  that  it  should  be  engraven  on  stones.  His 
direction  to  this  effect  occurs  Dcut.  xxvii.  1,8.  In  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  this  passage  the  expression,  Thou  shall  plaster 

them  with  plaster,*'  -vm  ante  rrr\ffy  is  understood  by  some  Ex¬ 
positors,  as  meaning  that  the  stones  should  be  coated  over  with 
lime,  and  Uie  laws  cut  through  this  coating,  nnd  KennlcoU 
in  his  second  liisHertatloH  on  ihe  printed  Hebrew  Texi^ 
supposes  that  they  might  have  been  cut  out  in  bluok  marble, 
with  the  letters  raised,  and  the  hollow  intervals  between  tlie 
black  letters  filled  up  with  a  body  of  white  lime,  to  render  Uiem 
more  distinct  and  conspicuous.  Neither  of  these  explanations 
satisfies  Hichaelis,  who  attempts  the  solution  of  the  diffioolty^ 
in  the  following  inaooer. 

‘  1  rather  suppose,  therefore,  that  Moses  acted  in  this  matter 
with  the  same  view  to  future  aces,  as  is  related  of  Sostratus,  the 
architect  of  the  Pharos,  who,  while  he  cut  the  name  of  the  then  king 
of  Hgypt,  in  the  outer  coat  of  lime,  took  care  to  engrave  his  own 
name  secretly  in  the  stone  below,  in  order  that  it  might  come  to  light 
in  after  times,  when  the  plaster  with  the  king’s  name,  sly>uld  have 
fallen  off.  In  like  manner,  Moses,  in  my  opinion,  commanded  that 
his  laws  should  be  cut  in  the  stones  themselves,  and  these  coated 
with  a  thick  crUfit  of  lime,  that  the  engraving  might  continue  for 
many  ages  secure  from  all  the  injuries  of  the  weather  and  atmosphere, 
snd  then,  when  by  the  decay  of  its  covering  it  should,  after  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  years,  first  come  to  light,  serve  to  shew  to  the  latest 
posterity  whether  they  had  suffered  any  change.  And  was  not  the 
Idea  of  thus  preserving  an  inscription,  not  merely  for  hundreds,  but 


only  figure  to  ourselves  what  roust  have  happened  to  them  amidst  tlie 
luccessivc  devastations  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  erected. 
The  lime  would  gradually  become  irregularly  covered  with  moss  and 
earth;  and  now,  peihaps,  the  stones,  %  tlie  soil  increasiiig  around 
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and  over  them,  may  rcieinblc  a  little  mount,*  and  were  ^they  acev 
dentally  disclowjd  to  our  view,  and  the  lime  cleareil  a\niy,  all  that 
was  inKcribed  on  them  35(X)  years  ago,  would  at  once  become  visible. 
I'robably.  however,  this  discovery,  highly  desirable  though  it  would 
be  both  to  literature  and  religion,  being  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
and  purticularly  of  the  Mosaic  law,  now  so  long  abrogated,  not  indis¬ 
pensably  necessary,  is  reserved  for  some  future  age  of  the  world. 
\Vhat  5losc0  commanded,  merely  out  of  legislative  prudence,  and 
for  the  sake  of  his  laws,  as  laws,  God,  who  sent  him,  may  have 
destined  to  answer  likewise  another  purpose  ;  and  may  chuse  to  bring 
these  stones  to  li^ht  at  a  time  when  the  laws  of  Moses  are  no  longer 
of  any  authority,  in  any  coinmunily  whatever.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
that  no  where  in  the  Bible,  is  any  mention  made  of  the  discovery  of 
these  stones,  nor  indeed  any  farther  notice  taken  of  them,  than  in 
,lo«;h.  viii,  — 3.5,  where  their  erection  is  described  ;  so  that  we  may 
ho|K‘  they  will  yet  be  one  day  diseoverc<l.  Moses’s  whole  procedure 
in  tins  matter,  is  precisely  in  the  style  of  ancient  nations,  who  gene¬ 
rally  took  the  precaution,  now  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  invention 
of  printing,  to  engrave  their  laws  in  stones ;  only  that  he  studied,  by 
u  new  contrivance,  to  give  to  his  stony  archives  a  higher  degree  of 
durability  than  was  ever  thought  of  by  any  other  legislator.’  Vol.  1. 
pp.  3o  I ,  do3. 

The  bplendid  discovery  here  anticipated,  will,  we  fear,  never 
Ue  made.  The  conceit  here  uttrilmted  to  Moses,  never,  we 
imagine,  eutere^l  the  iniiul  of  the  Hebrew  K;i]^islntor,  who,  in 
whatever  way  the  words  of  the  law  might  he  inscribed  on  the 
stones,  clearly  intended  that  they  should  at  all  times  be  legible 
to  the  people.  The  opinion  of  lloubif^aiit,  who  interprets  the 
phrase  zzrs' nT*r,  as  an  order  by  whieli  Moses  directed  the 
stones  that  he  hail  eommaiuled  to  be  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  exhibiting  the  law  to  the  Israelites,  to  he  strongly  cemented 
together  with  mortar  made  of  Tune,  is  so  satisfactory,  as  to 
exclude  the  probahility  of  Kennicott's  notion,  and  to  place  the 
enjeeture  of  INliehaelis  among;  tlie  wildest  of  suppositions. 

'1‘he  laws  of  Moses  were  ordained  for  a  people,  who,  at  the 
time  of  their  (hdivery,  were  not  in  jiossession  of  landed  pro- 
jHTiy  ;  lie  could  therefore  proceed  to  the  enactment  of  statutes 
4br  the  appropriation  and  regulation  of  the  land  wliidi  they 
expected  to  acquire  in  Canaan,  unfettered  by  previously  existing 
ordinances.  The  principle  which  he  adopted,  and  ordered  to 
he  observed  by  the  Israelites,  was,  that  the  land  should  first  be 
divided  by  lot,  and  in  equal  portions  among  them,  and  then 
become  absolutely  inalienable,  continuing  for  ever  the  property 
of  the  deseenduols  of  the  otigtnal  |>09sessor.  The  statute  on 
Uiis  point,  stands  in  the  xxvth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  and  ocen- 
jdes  a  considerable  part  of  that  chapter.  To  Michael  is  it  setftts 
highly  probable,  that  the  law  relative  to  tlic  inalienability  of 
property,  w  altogether  an  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  plan,  anH 
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that  in  the  time  of  Mokch  the  Es'yptians  may  likewise  have  had 
a  year  of  jubilee.  As  the  family  of  the  twi^nal  proprietor  were, 
in  cases  where  a  sale  of  property  had  taken  place,  to  resume  the 
possession  of  his  estate  every  fiftieth  year,  the  year  of  jubilee, 
only  the  crops  could  in  fact  be  sold  ;  and  with  respect  to  these 
there  was  established  a  law  of  redemption,  or  ri^ht  of  re¬ 
purchase,  which  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  seller,  if  before  tho 
return  of  the  year  of  jubilee,  his  circiiiiistniices  permitted  him, 
to  buy  back  the  yet  reiuainius^  cro|>s,  after  deducting  the 
amount  of  those  already  rea{>ed  by  the  purchaser,  at  the  same 
price  for  whicli  they  were  originally  sold  ;  aud  of  this  right,  even 
the  nearest  relation  of  the  seller,  or,  as  the  Hebrews  termed 
him,  bis  Gu'ety  might  likewise  avail  himself,  if  he  had  the 
had  the  means. 

*  The  advantages  of  this  law,  if  sacredly  observed,  would  have 
been  very  great.  It  served,  in  the  place,  to  perpetuate  that 
equality  among  citizens,  which  Moses  at  hrst  established,  and  which 
was  suital)le  to  the  spirit  of  the  democracy,  by  putting  it  out  of  the 
power  of  any  dourisliing  citizen  to  become,  by  the  acquisition  of 
exorbitant  wealth,  and  the  accumulation  of  extensive  landed  property, 
too  formidable  to  tlie  state,  or,  in  other  words,  a  little  prince,  whose 
inducnce  could  carry  every  tiling  before  it.  In  the  second  place,  it 
rendered  it  impossible  that  any  Israelite  could  be  bom  to  ubsohuc 
poverty,  for  every  one  had  his  hereditary  land  ;  and  if  that  was  sold, 
or  he  himself  from  poverty  compelled  to  become  a  servant,  at  the 
coming  of  the  year  of  jubilee,  he  recovered  his  property.  And 
hence,  perhaps,  Moses  might  have  been  able  with  some  justice  to  say, 
what  we  read  in  most  of  the  versions  of  Deut.  xv.  4.  Fhere  xcUl  not 
he  a  poor  man  among  you,  1  doubt,  however,  whether  that  be  the 
true  meaning  of  the  original  words.  For  in  the  11th  verse  of  this 
same  chapter,  he  assures  them  that  they  should  never  be  without  poor  ; 
to  prevent  which,  indeed,  is  impossible  for  any  legislator,  because,  in 
spite- of  every  precaution  that  laws  can  take,  some  people  will  become 


paired  by  the  legal  recovery  of  their  landed  property,  which  though 
indeed  small,  then  became  perfectly  free  and  unincumbered.  In  the 
third  place,  it  served  to  prevent  the  strength  of  the  country  from 
being  impaired,  by  cutting  oft’  one,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  cause  of 
emigration,  viz.  poverty.  No  Israelite  needed  to  leave  his  home  on 
that  ground.  Here,  to  be  sure,  the  extraordinary  case  of  any  public 
calamity  that  might  make  the  lands  lose  their  value,  must  be  ex¬ 
cepted.  But  it  was  enough  that  in  ordinarv^  cases  the  law  took  away 
the  chief  inducement  to  emigration,  by  such  a  judicious  provision  aj 
made  it  the  interest  of  the  people  to  remain  contented  at  home.  In 
the  fourth  place,  as  every  man  nad  his  hereditary  land,  this  law,  by 
its  manifest  tendency  to  encourage  marriage,  rather  served  to  Brorooie 
the  population  of  the  country,  than  to  impair  it.  In  the  fifth  place, 
the  land  being  divided  into  numerous  small  portions,  each  cultivated 
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by  tlie  father  of  n  family,  ncquaintcd  with  it  from  liis  inhuKy,  and  j 

naturally  attached  to  it  aa  the  unahenablc  property  of  his  taiuilv,  j 

couid  not  fail,  in  con&c(|ucnce  of  this  law,  to  be  better  managed 
and  more  productive,  tluin  large  estates  in  the  hands  of  tenants  and  I 

day-labourers  could  ever  have  bcin.  And,  lastly ^  this  institution  j 

served  to  attach  everv  Israelite  to  his  country  in  tne  strongest  man*  j 

ncr,  by  suggesting  lolnni  that,  if  he  had  to  fight  in  its  defence,  he  | 

would  at  the  same  time  be  defending  his  own  property,  which  it  was, 
moreover,  out  of  hi*  power  to  convert  into  money,  whercM  ith  he  i 
might  betake  himself  to  a  more  peaceful  habitation  elsewhere.*  Vol.l. 
p.  379— Sb3. 

No  forms  of  marriaE^o  nre  preseribed  in  the  Mosaic  code. 

The  legislator  wns  salinfied  with  those  which  he  found  in  use 
nmom;  the  ]ieople,  «nd  left  it  to  future  tlispensers  of  the 
law  to  allow  what  ceremonies  every  age  ini2;'ht  cliallenije 
ns  its  own  customs  :  forms  of  this  "kind,  heins^  <pnte  arhi- 
trnry,  may  therefoie  chanjjc,  while  the  laws  themselves  con-  i 

tinue  the  same.  The  most  prudent  plan  that  a  h*‘»islatDr  can  * 

adopt  with  re^^ard  to  forms  of  inarriu^jr,  is,  says  IVlichaelis,  to 
fix  nothing,  hut  I  'nvc  every  age  to  follow  its  own  customs,  and 
regartl  flint  as  marriage,  which,  according  to  the  exist ing  custom  | 

of  the  lime,  Iras,  bona  jtde^  been  considered  as  marriage.. 

‘  No  danger  could,  by  his  law,  ht-nce  arise  to  the  woman  ;  for, 
allowing  that  a  man  had  hetroy»*d  her  into  the  belief  that  she  might 
become  his  w  ife  w  ithout  the  legal  ceremonies,  and  that  in  this  belief 
she  had  grantcnl  him  the  rights  of  u  husband,  he  would  find  in  die 
end  that  he  had  deceived  himself  and  not  her.  I'or  whoever  seduced 
a  virgin,  was  obliged  to  marry  her,  and  not  only  so,  but  to  purchase 
her  from  lier  father  at  the  advanced  price  of  50  pieces  of  silver;  and 
forfeited,  after  all,  the  right  enjoycil  in  cases  ot  regular  mariiagc,  of 
giving  her  a  bill  of  divorce.  Kxoii.  xxii.  la,  l6  ;  l>ent.  xxii.  ‘i9. 
Thus,  by  the  very  artifice  to  which  seducers  iivl'nglHnd  often  recur 
but  too  succc.ssfuliy,  she  would  become  his  wife  by  a  tic  ut^erly  indis- 
mduhlc;  and  w  ere  the  English  law  to  make  the  seduction  of  a  woman, 

!»y  a  pretended  marriage,  felony,  like  ra|>e,'  unless  when  she  herself 
should  intercede  for  the  seducer,  and  at  the  same  time  resolve  to  be 
legally  re-murried  to  him,  we  should  soon  cease  to  hear  of  any  more 
such  villainous  practices  in  that  country.'  Vol- 1.  p.  476. 

Palcy  has  well  mnarked  that,  ‘  if  wo  pursue  the  efrect*i  of 

*  seduction  through  Ihe  complicated  misery  which  it  occusjqiw, 

*  and  if  it  be  right  to  estimate  crimes  by  tlR'  mischief  they  know- 
‘  ingly  pro<!uce,  it  will  appear  soinctliiug  more  than  mere  invcc- 
^  live  to  assert,  (liat  not  one  half  of  the  crimes  for  which  tucii  suffer 

*  death  by  the  laws  of  England,  are  so  llagilious  as  tbis.\*  ,Tbe 
laws  of  England,  in  fact,  do  not  class  .se<luctiou  in  tbediatpf 
crimes.  No  punishment  is  provided  for  it  per  ae.  *A  pecu¬ 
niary  satisfaction  may  be  obtained  by  a  civil  process,  and  this 


*  Palcy’s  Philosophy,  Vol.  1.  p.  303. 
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can  only  bt*  come  at  *  by  one  of  the  quaintest  bclious  in  the 

•  worbly  by  the  father’s  brin^in^  hU  action  utcaiiist  the  Heducei*« 

•  for  the  loss  ot  his  (liiii^htur’s  service,  ciuriinr  her  pre^rnunc^y 

•  and  nurturing.’  deduction  was  most  i^cctually  prevented  by 
the  Mosaic  law. 

Michaelis  supposes  that  he  has  been  able  to  trace  to  their 
origin  several  of  the  pecidiarilics  of  the  Mosaic  law.  One  of 
the  most  singniar  of  these  is  wliut  has  been  termed  the  Levlratc 
law,  which  prescribes  that,  wlten  a  man  died  without  issue,  \i\h 
brother  should  marry  the  widow  he  left,  with  the  expri^ss  view, 
that  the  first  son  produced  from  the  marriage  should  be  ascribed, 
not  to  the  natural  father,  but  to  bis  dcce^ised  brother,  and  become 
his  heir.  This  regulation  was,  in  the  Mosaic  code,  the  limitation 
and  initigatioii  of  a  consuetudinary  law,  several  centuries  older 
than  the  laws  of  the  Hebrew  legislator. 

*  The  law  which  obliged  a  man  to  marry  the  widow  of  his  cliildlcu 
brother,  was  much  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Moses ;  having  been 
in  use  in  Palestine  among  the  Cannanites,  aiid  the  ancestors  of  the 
Israelites,  at  least  more  than  250  years  previous  to  the  date  of  his 
law,  and  indeed  with  such  rigour  as  Ictl  a  person  no  possible  means 
of  evading  it,  however  irksome  and  odious  compliance  with  it  might 
appear  to  him.  lliat  the  Mosaic  statute  considerably  mitigated  its 
severity,  will  appear  from  comparing  the  story  of  Judah,  and  his 
daughter-in-law  (Gen.  xxxviii.J  Tamar,  with  the  provisions  of  that 
statute.  Whence  so  strange  a  law  could  have  arisen,  remained  alto¬ 
gether  unknown,  until  very  lately  that  Euler  learned  it  from  tha 
liussian  Generals;  and  Susmilch  from  Euler*s  communication  de¬ 
clared  the  mystery  to  the  world,  in  his  work,  entitled  (Goitliche 
Ordnun^r  in  Veranderun^en  des  menschtichen  Geschlcchts^  that  is).  The 
Divine  plnn^  in  the  chancres  that  occur  in  the  numben  and  circumstance* 
of  the  human  race.  It  has  been  commonly  believed  that  its  only  foun¬ 
dation  was  the  peculiar  notion  of  the  Israelites  on  the  subject  of 
having  descendants,  who,  by  bearing  their  name,  might  serve  in  some 
measure  to  immortalize  them ;  and  this  fancy  in  regard  to  honour 
may,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  reaion  with  Moses  for  retaining  a  law, 
of  which  he  docs  not  appear  to  have  very  highly  approved;  but 
h  can  hardly  have  been  the  sole  or  first  cause  whence  it  originated. 
For  as  we  see  from  the  story  of  Tamar,  tliis  very  Lcviratc-law  was 
long  before  the  time  of  Moses  in  force  among  the  Canannites ;  a 
people  who  did  by  no  means  entertain  any  such  genealogical  ideas 
with  regard  to  honour  and  posthumous  fame,  and  who,  at  a  former 
period,  would  seem  to  have  scarcely  had  a  marriage  among  them,  but 
to  have  lived  in  concubitu  promitcuo.^  And  wliat  is  still  more  re- 
rharkablc,  the  Mongols,  who  inhabit  quite  a  diHercnt  region  of  Asia, 
and  give  tlicmsclves  very  little  concern  about  tlieir  genealogies  and 
descendants,  have  a  law  which,  in  like  manner,  enjoins  the  mui riage 

f  I  here  refer  to  §  Vl,  of  my  Dissertation,  De  Troglodutis  SeiritU; 
ouly  remarking  that  t)'«ese  Troglodytes,  who  mhabited  Mount  Seir, 
i^cre  Canaanites. . 
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of  a  brother’ll  widow.*  Some  have  on  this  ground  been  disposed  to 
consider  tiie  Mongols  as  descendants  of  the  ten  tribes  that  were  car-' 
ried  captire  into  Assyria ;  but  the  situation  of  the  two  counirk^/ 
their  languages,  their  customs  in  oilier  respects,  and  even  the  striking 
peculiarity  of  the  features  of  the  people,  ull  concur  very  strongly  to  re¬ 
fute  that  upinion.f  If  they  arc  to  furnish  a  proof  of  I.e\  irate-marriage, 
why  were  they  not  rather  made  Canaanites  than  Israelites  ?  Had  the 
patrons  of  that  opinion  read  Moses  with  so  little  attention,  us  to  have 
forgotten  the  narrative  given  in  the  38th  chapter  ofCicnesis? 

*  The  truth  is  that  we  have  no  ground  for  considering  the  Mongols 
as  cither  the  one  or  the  other;  and  Susmilcht  without  having  the 
Mosaic  statute  at  all  in  his  view,  has  traced  the  source  of  Levirate- 
marriage  so  distinctly,  that  wc  have  only  to  read,  in  order  to  be  con¬ 
vinced. 

‘  It  is  the  practice  of  polygamy,  either  nt  home,  or  among  opulent 
neighbouring  nations,  that  has  originally  given  occasion  to  the  Levi- 
rate  law,  aiul  that  by  the  following  gradual  process. 

*  Among  the  Mongols,  whose  daughters  arc  frequently  bought  by 
their  richer  neighbours  that  live  in  polygamy,  young  w'omcn  are  so 
scarce  that  every  man  cannot  procure  himself  a  wife ;  and  hence  lias 
arisen  one  of  the  most  shameful  customs  that  can  possibly  be  con¬ 
ceived.  All  the  brothers  of  a  family  arc  satisfied  with  one  and  the 
same  wife,  whom  they  purchase  in  common,  and  on  this  footing,  that 
that  the  eldest  brother  is  to  regard,  and  breed  up  os  his  own  her 
iirst  son :  the  second,  her  second  ;  and  so  on,  to  whomsoever  of  the 
brotliers  he  may  naturally  and  properly  belong;  which,  indeed,  in  the 
case  of  so  many  being  concerned,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  ascertain. 
This  is  the  substance  of  what  SiUniilch  learned  from  EiUer,  and  Euler 
from  the  Russian  Generals,  who  were  acquainted  with  those  coun¬ 
tries;  and  it  has  furnislied  us  with  a  clue  by  which  wc  can  trace  the 
progress  and  eifects  of  polygamy  in  its  diiterent  degrees  of  refine¬ 
ment. 

*  For  wc  have  only  to  suppose  It,  in  a  small  degree,  refined,  and  con¬ 
ceive  the  case  of  a  brother,  not  in  absolute  poverty,  and  possessed 
of  some  feelings  of  jealous}’,  honour,  delicacy,  love,  or  whatever  you 
chusoto  call  it  ;  and  the  result  will  naturally  be  the  following; — As 
young  women  are  scarce  and  dear,  one  only  of  many  brothers  will 
marry,  who  lias  saved  as  mucli  as  enables  him  to  purchase  a  wife. 
When  he  dies,  his  w  idow,  with  the  inheritance,  will,  whether  she 
have  sons  or  not,  devolve  to  his  next  brotlicr.  A  little  farther  de¬ 
gree  of  refinement  will  except  from  going  with  the  inhcritaifce  tiie 
widow,  who,  hy  having  had  sons,  has  in  a  manner  repaid  the  price 
which  she  cost ;  while  she,  who  has  yet  had  no  sons,  still  conti- 

*  See  Hu  11  aide’s  Description  de  la  Chine  et  de  la  Tartaric  Chinoise^ 
tom.  iv.  p,  48. 

\  I  here  refer  to  my  Dissertation,  De  X.  Triluum  exilioj  where  1 
have  likewise  shewn  that  the  ten  tribes  that  were  carried  into  cap? 
livity,  were  hy  no  means  so  great  a  people  ns  they  are  commonly 
represented,  and  that  tlieir  posterity  very  probably  returned  back 
into  Palestine. 
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nucs  a  part  of  the  inheritance,  and  belongs  to  the  next  brother.  Thua 
tar  the  lavr  only  gives  the  surviving  brother  a  right  to  the  widow  ah 
A  part  of  the  inheritance,  but  there  thence  arises  on  the  other  hand 
A  reciprocal  right  on  the  widow’s  part  to  him.  If  she  may  not  niarr}' 
any  other  man,  and  if  n  breach  of  chastity  expose  her  to  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  adultery,  she  certainly  acquires  a  rigiit  to  insist  on  his  marry¬ 
ing  and  cohabiting  with  her.  And  this  will  assume  an  appearance  ot' 
still  farther  refinement,  if  it  be  understood  tliat  she  is  actuated  herein 
not  by  the  impulse  of  incontinence,  but  by  a  principle  of  atfection 
and  duty  towards  her  deceased  huslmnd,  to  whom,  ns  lie  lef\  no  song, 
she  would  fain  erect  a  memorial.  In  this  way  the  natural  impulse  is 
clothed  in  the  garb  of  decency,  in  conforn)iiy  to  the  prevailing  ideas 
of  the  pe<iple.  At  last,  however,  a  compulsory  law  is  introduced, 
obliging  the  surviving!;  brother  to  marry  Ins  sister-in-law:  and  who¬ 
ever  refuses  to  do  so,  is  not  only  regarded  ns  pouring  unjust  contempt 
on  /irr,  but  as  destitute  of  all  love  to  the  deceased  brother,  whose 
name  he  will  not  help  to  preserve. 

‘  And  thus  we  have  tlie  complete  detail  of  the  progress  of  the 
Levirate-law.’  Vol.  II.  p.  22 — 28. 

Such  is  the  process  by  which  illicliaens  olitains  the  Lovirate- 
law.  WbatevtM*  olijcction  may  exist  aguiust  the  reception  of  it 
as  a  (rue  account  in  the  mind  of  any  n^adcr,  the  singular  and 
olfeusive  custom  on  w  liicli  he  foumU  it  is  not  more  extraordinary 
than  some  other  usages  which  have  obtained  among  rude  triben. 
8o  late  as  tbeeleveutli  century,  it  was  not  uncommon,  according 
to  Lord  Hales,  (Annals  of  Sootlaud,  p.  39.)  in  Scotland,  for  sons 
to  marry  the  widows  of  their  de<^eased  fathers,  provided  they 
were  not  their  own  mothers.  A  wise  and  gomi  legislator  could 
scarcely  have  been  inclined  to  jmtronise  sncli  a  law.  Nor  would 
it  probably  have  existed  in  the  Mosaic  code,  hut  on  the  principle 
which  supplied  the  reason  for  admitting  some  other  legislative 
measures  into  it — the  point  of  honour.  In  the  present  instanc'c, 
the  point  of  honour  was  conceded  by  the  lawgiver,  who,  extend¬ 
ing  his  forh(‘arance  and  tenderness  to  a  long  continued  custom, 
studied  so  to  modify  it  by  positive  statute  as  to  guard  against  its 
rigour  and  evil  eflecls.  He  expressly  prohibited  the  marriage 
of  a  brother's  widow,  if  tbi^re  were  children  of  bis  own  alive. 
He  provideil,  by  easy  means,  for  dispensing  with  the  obligations 
of  the  law  incases  where  there  was  a  declared  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  the  brother,  wliose  refusal  subjected  him  to  a  slight 
punishment.  And  he  strictly  limited  the  operation  of  the  law, 
to  (lie  brother  of  the  deceased  husbaml. 

The  laws  in  Uie  Hebrew  code,  relating  to  the  avenger  of  blood, 
are  among  the  most  curious  and  singular  of  legislative  enact- 
inents,  and  are  explained  hv  5liclraelis  with  great  copiousness  of 
illustration.  From  these  discussions,  wc  shall  extract  as  largely 
cys  our  limits  will  admit.  , 

*  I  must  now  speak  of  a  person  quite  unknown  in  our  law,  but  very 
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•ons})iouoiifl  in  ibo  Hebrew  law,  and  in  regard  to  whom  Moicihat 
leU  U8, 1  might  aliiic^c  an  iidtuitablo,  but  at  any  rate,  an  unex* 
anipltul  pioot'of  legUIaiue  wImIoiii.  In  German,  we  may  call  hiiii 
by  the  name  wliicli  Luther  ao  happily  cmpluySy  in  his  version  of  the 
ifihle,  Drr  BlutrUcker^  the  hlood-avenger;  and  by  this  name  we  niua 
here  understaiut  **  t!ie  nearest  relation  of  a  person  murdered,  whose 
right  and  duty  it  was  to  seek  after  and  kill  the  murderer  with  his  own 
hand  ;  so  much  so,  uuleed,  that  the  neglect  thereof  drew  after  it  the 
greatest  |)ossiblc  infamy,  and  subjected  the  man  who  avenged  not  the 
death  ot  his  relation  to  unceasing  reproaches  of  cowardice  or  ava¬ 
rice.*'  If,  instead  of  this  description,  the  reader  prefer  a  short  de-* 
hnition,  it  may  be  to  this  effect ;  the  nearest  relation  of  a  person 
murdered,  whose  right  and  duty  it  was  to  avenge  his  kinsman’s  death 
with  his  own  hand.”  Among  the  Hebrews  this  person  w  as  called 
(ioel^  according,  at  least,  to  the  pronunciation  adopted  from  Uie 
pointed  Bibles*  The  etymology,  of  this  word,  like  most  forensic 
terms,  is  as  yet  unknown.  Yet  we  cannot  but  be  curious  to  find  out 
whence  the  Hebrews  had  derived  the  name,  which  they  applied  to  a 
person  so  peculiar  to  their  own  luw',  and  so  totally  unknown  to  ours. 
Unquestionably  the  verb  Vaj,  GaaU  means  to  buy  affl  ransom^  redeem  : 
but  this  signification  it  has  derived  from  ^ic  noun,  for  originally  it 
meant  io  pollute^  or  stain, 

*  If  1  might  here  mention  a  conjecture  of  my  own,  Gael  ef  bloody 
(for  that  is  the  term  at  full  length)  blood-stained  f  and  the 

nearest  kinsman  of  a  murdered  person  was  considered  as  stained  w  ith 
his  blood,  until  he  had,  as  it  were,  washed  away  the  stain,  and  re¬ 
venged  the  death  of  his  relation.  The  name,  therefore,  indicated  a 
person  who  continued  in  a  state  of  dishonour,  until  he  again  rendered 
Imnsclf  honourable,  by  the  exercise  and  accbmplishmcnt  of  revenge, 
and  in  this  very  light  do  the  Arabs  regard  the  kinsman  of  a  person, 
murdered.  It  was  po  doubt  afterwards  used  in  a  more  extensive 
sense,  to  signify  the  nearest  relation  in  general ;  and  although  there 
was  no  murder  in  the  case,  just  as  in  alj  languages,  words  arc  gra-  ^ 
dually  extended  far  beyond  their  etymologicaT  meaning.  Etymology 
may  shew  the  circumstances  from  which  they  may  have  received 
their  signification ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  a  defiiiition  suited  to  all 
their  derivative  meanings,  else  would  it  be  prophetic.  In  Arabic, 
this  personage  is  called  ToVr,  or,  according  to  another  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  Thsair,  Were  this  Arabic  word  to  be  written  Hebraically,  it 
would  be  (Sehaer)  that  is,  the  survivor.  It  appears,  therefore, 
according  to  its  derivation,  to  be  equivalent  to  the  surviving  relation^ 
uho  %vas  bound  to  avenge  the  death  of  a  murdered  person,  'liie  Latin 
word,  SHperstes,  expresses  this  idea  exactly.  In  Arabic  WTitings,  this 
w  ord  occurs  ten  times  for  once  that  we  meet  with  GqcI  in  Hebrew*  \ 
for  the  Arabs,  among  whom  the  point  of  honour  and  heroic  celebrity 
consists  entirely  in  the  revenge  of  blood,  have  much  more  to  say  of 
their  blood-avenger  than  the  Hebrews,  among  whom  Moses,  by  the 
w  isilom  of  his  laws,  brought  this  character,  in  a  great  measure,  intq 
ohlhrion.* 

THc  *  revenge  of  blood*  was  a  usage  common  to  mankind^ 
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ifi  that  state  of  nature  alienee  they  soon  pass  into  the  state  of 
civil  society  ;  and  in  which,  as  there  existeil  no  magistracy,  and 
human  life  was  ever  insecure,  murders  mi;^it  have  been  daily 
peq)etruted,  but  for  the  dread  of  perishing  by  the  hands  of  au 
avenger  of  blood,  ivho  would  generally  bo  found  in  the  person 
of  a  relative  or  dependant  of  the  nturdered  party.  Traces  of 
this  custom  may  be  found  in  the  early  history  of  perhaps  all  na¬ 
tions,  among  the  Highland  clans,  as  neli  as  among  the  Arabian 
hordes.  This  custom  Michaelis  considers  to  bo  connected  with 
tlie  command  of  God  given  to  the  patriarch  Noah,  (ilen.  ix.  6,  0, 
which  he  regartls  as  imposing  a  duty  on  mankind  in  general, 
to  provide  for  their  common  security,  and  that  ho  gave  every  in¬ 
dividual  a  right  to  put  a  mtirdon  r  to  death  ;  a  comnmnd  which 
remained  in  force  till  mankind  introduced  civil  relations,  and 
<x)mmitteil  the  cognizance  of  murder,  with  other  crimes,  into  the* 
hands  of  magistrates.  The  most  mischievous  consequences,  it 
is  easy  to  perceive,  must  have  ensued  from  a  usage  of  this  kind  ; 
danger  to  the  innocent  must  have  been  insc])arable  i’voin  tlio 
practice  of  attempting  to  inilict  immediate  death  upon  an  of¬ 
fender,  while  the  mind,  intent  on  its  revenge,  was  uinlcr  no  coih- 
troi,  and  disdained,  or  was  incapable  of  mquiry.  it  would  be 
found  extremely  ditlicuU,  however,  to  suppress  this  usage  in  a 
state  of  society,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  should 
be  abolished.  The  prejudices  of  a  people  roust  therefore  be  an 
object  of  extreme  caution  in  a  wise  legislator  providing  for 
thent  a  code  ol  laws '  la  the  early  stages  of  their  political  ex¬ 
istence.  I'he  Mosaic  statutes  relative  to  the  Go'el^  or  blood- 
avenger,  are  cited  and  elucidated  by  Micliaelis,  as  most  admi¬ 
rable  examples  of  this  kind  of  legislative  wisdom. 

*'  Moses  found  the  GoU  already  instituted,  and  speaks  of  him  in  1ms 
laws  as  a  character  perfectly  known,  and  therefore  unnecessary  to  be 
described ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  expresses  lus  fear  of  his  fre¬ 
quently  shedding  innocent  blood.  But  long  before  he  has  occasion  to 
mention  him*  as  the  avenger  of  murder,  he  introduces  bis  name.ba 
his  laws  relating  to  land,  as  in  Lev.  xxv.  25,  26,  where  he  giyes  him 
the  right  of  redeeming  a  mortgaged  field  ;  and  also  in  the  Uw  relative 
to  tlie  restoration  of  any  thing  iniqultously  acquired,  Num.  v.  6. 
The  only  book  that  is  possibly  more  ancient  tlian  the  Mosaic  law, 
namely,'  the  book  of  Job,  compares  God,  who  will  re-demaod  oux 
ashes  from  the  earth,  with  the  Goe/,  Chap.ixix.  25.'  From  tbia  tarm^ 
the  verb  Vmj,  which  otherwise  signifies  properly  to  fpothttCf  had  idready 
acquired  the  significations  redseming,  ifUijtgJrfCtviudicaiin^  'if^- 
which  we  find  Moses  ofWa  using  it,  before  he  ever  speaks  or  tlie 
blood  avenger,  as  in  Gen.  15.  lvxod.yi.  6.^  xx,v. 

30,  33.  xxvii.  20,  &c. ;  and  even  re-purchase  itself  is,  in  Lev.  xxv» 

31,  thence  termed  rhM  Getdla.  Derivatives  in  any  lat^ufi^e 
follow  their  primitives  but  very  slowly :  and  when  verba  uenominaiKa 
descend  from  terms  of  law,  the  law  itself  must  be  ancient. 

^  1b  the  first  statute  giveB  by  Moies  copcerning  the  punklmient  of 
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murder^  iininediattly  after  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt, 
although  he  does  not  mention  the  Goel  by  name,  he  yet  prc-sup« 
poses  him  as  well  known.  Exod.  xxi.  12,  13.  The  first  passage  m  which 
Moses  expressly  speaks  of  the  Coe/,  as  the  avenger  of  blood,  is  in 
the  xxx\'tli  Chapter  of  Numbers:  but  even  there,  lie  certainly  docs 
not  institute  his  office,  but  only  appoints  (and  that  too,  merely  by  the 
bye,  while  he  is  fixing  the  inheritance  of  the  Levites)  certain  cities  qf 
refuge f  to  serve  as  asyln  from  the  pursuit  of  the  blood-avenger  (vers. 
12.)  for  which  there  was  no  necessity,  had  there  been  no  such  person. 
Now  to  this  Coe/,  although  Moses  leaves  his  rights,  of  which  indeed 
he  would  in  vain  have  endeavoured  to  deprive  him,  considering  that 
the  desire  of  revenge  forms  a  principal  trait  in  the  character  of 
southern  nations ;  he  nevertheless  avails  himself  of  the  aid  of  certain 
particulars  of  those  rights,  in  order  to  bring  the  prevalent  ideas  of 
honour  under  the  inspection  of  the  Magistrate,  without  hurting  their 
energy,  and  to  give  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the  circumstances 
of  the  crime  meant  to  be  avenged,  before  its  punishment  should  be 
authorized. 

•  We  see  that  sacred  places  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  ast/ln  :  for 
Moses  himself  took  it  for  granted,  tliat  the  murderer  would  flee  to  the 
altar,  and,  therefore,  he  commanded,  that  when  tlie  crime  was  deli¬ 
berate  and  intentional,  he  should  be  torn  even  from  the  altar,  and  put 
to  death,  Exod.  xxi.  l-l.  Among  the  Arabs  wc  find  that  revenge 
likewise  ceased  in  sacred  places,  as  for  instance  (long  before  Maho¬ 
met’s  time)  in  the  country  round  about  Mecca,  particularly  during 
tlie  ho/y  month  of  concourse.  In  such  places,  therefore,  honour  did 
not  bind  the  avenger  to  put  a  murderer  to  death.  Now  Moses  ap¬ 
pointed,  as  places  of  refuge,  six  cities,  to  which  ideas  of  sanctity 
were  attach^l,  because  they  were  inhabited  by  the  priests,  Numb, 
XXXV.  9—35.  Dent.  xix.  1 — 10.  To  these  every  murderer  might  flee, 
and  they  were  bound  to  protect  him,  until  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
sliould  be  investigated  ;  and  in  ord^r  that  tlie  Gdel  might  not  lie  in 
wait  for  him,  or  obstruct  hit  flight,  it  was  enjoined,  that  the  roads  to 
these  six  cities  should  be  kept  in  such  a  state,  that  the  unfortunate  man 
might  meet  with  no  impediment  in  his  way,  Deut.  xix.  3.  I  do  by  tbit 
understand,  such  a  state  of  improvement  as  it  nccctsary  in  our  highwavt 
on  account  of  carriages,  but,  1 .  That  the  roads  were  not  to  make 
such  circuitt,  as  that  the  Gocl  could  overtake  the  fugitive  on<  foot,  or 
catch  him  by  l3nng  in  wait,  before  he  reached  an  asylum ;  for,  in  fact, 
the  Hebrew  word  (p3)  properly  signifies  make  straight  f  2.  That 
guide-posts  were  to  be  sot  up,  to  prevent  him  from  mistaking  the  right 
wny ;  and  3.  That  the  bridges  were  not  to  be  defective -in  shor4 
that  nothing  should  retartl  his  fliglit. 

<  If  the  iiiJtl  hap|>ened  to  find  the  fugitive  before  he  reached  an 
asyluin,  and  put  him  to  death,  in  that  case  Moses  yielded  to  the  es* 
tablish^  prejudices  respecting  the  |)oint  of  honour.  It  was  considci^ 
as  done  in  the  ardour  of  becoming  zeal,  and  subjected  him  to  no  in¬ 
quisition,  Deut.  xix.  6. 

*  If  he  readied  a  place  of  refuge,  he  was  immediately  protected,* 
and  an  inquiry  was  then  made,  as  to  his  tight  to  protection  and 
asylum :  that  is,  whether  he  had  caused  his  neighboui^s  death  unde- 
signedly,  or  was  o  deliberate  murderer,  in  the  latter  case,  Im  wa 
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J^iclaUy  delivered  to  tlte  G<k%  who  miglu  put  lum  to  death  in  wha^ 
ever  way  he  choice.  Even  althougli  he  had  6cd  to  the  altar  iue/ 
which  enjoyed  the  jus  asyli  in  the  highest  degree,  it  could  not  savo 
him,  if  he  had  committed  real  murder,  Deut*  xix.  H. 

*  If,  however,  the  person  was  killed  accidentally,  and  unintentionally, 
the  author  of  his  death  continued  in  the  place  of  refuge,  and  the  fields 
belonging  to  it,  which  extended  the  distance  of  1000  ells  all  around 
the  walls  of  the  Lcvitical  cities  ;  and  he  waa  tlicre  secure,  in  consc- 
sequence  of  the  sanctity  ot'  tlie  place,  without  any  reflection  upon 
the  honour  of  the  Gael,  even  in  the  opinion  ot  the  people.  But  fanner 
abroad  he  durst  not  venture  ;  for  if  the  Go'^  met  with  him  without  the 
limits  of  the  asylum,  Moses  paid  'no  respect  to  the  popular  point 
tPhounenr  ;  he  might  kill  him  witliout  subjecting  himself  to  any  cri¬ 
minal  accusation.  The  expression  of  Moses  is.  It  is  no  bloodt  or 
blood-guilt.  Numb.  xxxv.  26,  27.'  This  confinement  to  one  place 
may,  perhaps,  be  thought  a  hardship :  but  it  was  impossible  in  any 
other  way  to  secure  the  safety  of  an  innocent  man-slayer,  without 
attacking  the  popular  notions  of  honour  ;  that  is,  without  making  a 
Isw  whi^  w  ould  have  been  as  little  kept  as  ore  our  laws  against  duel¬ 
ling.  But  by  this  exile  in  a  strange  city,  Moses  had  it  bcsklos  in  view, 
to  punish  that  imprudence  which  had  cost  another  man  his  life :  AJ« 
low'ing  that  it  was  an  accident  purely  blnmeleas,  still  its  disagreeable 
consequences  could  not  fail  to  make  people  more  on  their  guard 
against  similar  inistbrtunes ;  a  matter  to  which,  in  many  cases,  our 
legislators  and  our  police  regulations,  pay  too  little  attention.  For 
that  very  reason,  Moses  prohibited  the  iugitive  from  being  parmitted 
by  any  payment  of  a  fine,  to  return  borne  to  his  own  city  buibre  the 
appointed  time.  Numb.  xxxv.  fl2. 

His  exile  in  the  city  of  refuge  continued  until  the  death  of  the 
Hich*l*riest.*  Vol.  II.  p,  2 19 — 224*. 

I'hc  points  obtained  by  these  regulations  were,  that  an  inno¬ 
cent  man  could  but  very  rarely  be  killetl  by  the  avenger  of  blom I, 
and  that  a  judicial  inquiry  aJwaya  preceded  the  exercise  of  his‘ 
revenge,  wliicli  even  in  the  event  of  its  terminating  iu  condem¬ 
nation,  drew  after  it  no  fresh  bloodsheil  on  the  part  of  the  iiiur- 
dercr’s  family,  as  the  justice  of  the  whole  prmeeding  was  uni¬ 
versally  admitted.  Murders,  of  course,  would  be  much  less 
frequent  than  when  tlic  avengemimt  of  blood  was  ahogetlii^r 
arbitrary  and  subject  to  no  restraint. 

The  humane  prov’wions  of  the  Mosaic  statutes,  cannot  esca)>e 
the  notice  of  the  most  suijerficial  inquirer  into  the  nature  of  the 
early  Hebrew  polity.  The  stranger,  the  poor,  tlie  widow,  and 
the  orphan,  are  recomnoended  by  tlic  Israelitish  Lawgiver,  to  the 
attention  of  the  people,  with  such  frequency,  and  by  such  con* 
sideralions  as  were  most  wisely  and  powerfully  calculated  to 
obtain  for  them  tlie  attentions  which  tlicir  wants  and  weifaro 
might  require.  It  was  obviously  the  design  of  Moses  to  alle¬ 
viate  as  much  as  possible  llic  hardshijis  of  their  condition,  and 
to  provide  for  their  kind  treatment  in  the  easiest  and  best  pos- 
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sible  manner.  Nor  diil  he  omit  to  include  in  his  leginlatioil 
the  direction  of  the  people's  respect  to  a  class  of  |iersonSy 
\Vho,  ill  modern  times  and  nations,  arc  |iossibly  not  renrded 
with  the  feeling  appropriate  to  ih^r  state.  The  following 
may  perhaps  he  the  true  way  of  accounting  for  this  diHcrence. 

‘  Art.  CXL.  Of  ihe  Vtnemiion  paid  to  (Md  Ase,  Montes- 
QUiKi;,  1  think,  has  remarked,  that  Teneration  for  old  age  U 
|)eculiarly  suitable  to  a  democracy;  but  although  he  had  not  done 
so,  the  remark  is  nevertheless  natural.  In  a  monarchy  or  aristo¬ 
cracy,  it  is  birth  and  office  alone  which  give  ran!;.  Tiie  more  pure 
a  democracy  is,  tlic  more  are  all  on  an  equal  footiug;  and  tliosc 
invested  with  authority  are  obliged  to  bear  in  mind  tlmt  equality. 
There  great  actions  confer  respect  and  honour;  and  the  right  dis¬ 
charge  of  official  duties,  or  the  arrival  of  old  age,  are  the  only 
sr^urces  of  rank.  For  how  else  can  rank  be  cstabliahed  among 
those  who  have  no  oHicial  situations, and  are  by  bitth  perfectly  equal? 

‘  After  this  remark,  the  Mosaic  statute,  1-ev.  xix.  Uefort  the 
hoary  head  thou  shalt  stand  up,  and  shall  reverence  the  n^ed^  will 
perhaps  be  somewhat  better  understood,  and  found  suited  to  the 
rcpnblican  circumstances  of  the  Israelites.  It  is  indeed,  in  general, 
quite  conformable  to  the  nature  and  wishes  of  the  liuman  heart; 
lor  while  we  are  all  fain  to  be  old,  no  man  has  any  desire  to  sink 
ill  honour,  or  to  be  of  less  consequence  than  he  was  before ;  and  to 
sdlow  precedence  to  old  age,  cannot  be  a  matter  that  will  ever 
affect  a  young  man  very  sensibly;  for  he  admits  this  chronological 
privilege,  and  desires  not  to  be,  or  to  appear  older  than  he  is.  But 
in  monarchies  and  aristocracies  there  arises  from  birth  a  new  order 
of'  nobility,  and  which  extends  to  the  sons  of  those  in  official 
situations;  and  then  age  ceases  to  confer  dignity',  quite  happy,  iff' 
instead  of  veneration,  it  only  experiences  compassion.'  Vol.  II.  p.239- 

The  aHCcrtainmont  of  the  Hebrew  population  by  a  periodical 
census,  was  a  fuudaiiieatal  principle  of  the  31osaic  law.  In 
discussing  tiiis  regulation  as  a  part  of  the  civil  police  of  the 
ancient  Jews,  Michaclis  takes  tlic  occasion  of  delivering  his 
sentiments  on  the  enumeration  of  the  people  ordered  by  David, 
which  is^  recorded  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  and  1  Chron.  xxi.)  as  an 
exercise  of  his  authority  displeasing  to  God,  and  on  accoiint 
of  which  the  pestilence  was  commissioned  to  destroy  his  sub¬ 
jects.  The  common  opiuron  is,  that  David  had  offended  Goti 
by  his  pride,  and  his  desire  to  gratify  it  by  knowing  over  how 
many  persons  he  was  king.  This  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Michaclis, 
the  worst  explanation  tliat  can  be  given,  of  the  unlawfulness 
of  this  order.  Wore  God,  he  remarks,  to  punish  by  pestilence 
every  ambitious  motion  in  the  hearts  of  kings,  and  every  sin 
Uiey  commit  in  thought,  pestilence  would  never  cease,  it  must 
U^ides,  be  thinks,  appear  very  strange,  how  such  a  roan  as 
Jotab  should  have  expressed  so  great  an  abhorrence  at  a  sin 
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that  coiuistcd  merely  in  pride  of  heart,  and  lia\e  so  earnoatly 
ilisHiiaded  tDa?id  from  it. 

‘  David’s  sin,  therefore,  or  rather  (not  to  speak  so  theologically, 
but  more  in  tlie  language  of  polities)  his  injustice  and  tyranny 
towards  a  people  who  had  subjected  themselves  to  him  on  very  dif* 
ferent  terms,  and  with  the  reservation  of  many  liberties,  consisted 
ip  this. — Agitated,  in  all  probability,  by  the  desire  of  cunciuest,  he 
aspired  at  tlie  estcdilishment  of  a  military  government,  such  as  was 
that  of  Rome  in  aitertinies,  and  at  subjecting,  with  dial  view,  the 
whole  people  to  martial  regulations;  that  so  every  man  might  be 
duly  enrolled  to  serve  under  such  and  such  generals  and  officers, 
and  be  obliged  to  perform  military  duty  at  stated  periods,  in  order 
to  acquire  the  use  of  arms,  to  form  a  standing  army  ;  the  many  sue- 
oessful  wars  he  hail  already  carried  on,  having  filled  his  mind  with 
the  spirit  of  conquest.’  Vol.  III.  p. 

The  Author,  iiiuler  the  l7Wlh  Article,  Of  the  retention  of  the 
property  of  enemies^  that  happenn  to  he  in  our  pOHsetation  at 
the  commencement  of  a  war,  defends  the  conduct  of  tho 
Israelites  in  borrowing  the  vessels  of  the  pjgyptians,  which  they 
never  returned,  in  the  follotving  manner. 

*  The  case  w'os  this: 

*  For  the  celebration  of  a  festival  (the  passover)  which  they  were 
to  hold  while  yet  in  Egypt,  it  was  suggested  by  Moses  (Exod.  xi.  ^. ) 
to  the  IsraeKtes,  that  they  should  borrow  gold  and  silver  vessels  from 
the  Egyptians;  but  neither  then,  nor  previously,  is  it  so  much  as 
insinuated  to  them,  that  they  either  should,  or  could  keep  them  t 
for  of  what  we  find  on  record  in  Exod.  iii.  22.  as  having' been  spoken 
by  (fod  to  Moses  on  that  point,  the  Israelites  knew  nothing.  We 
may,  indeed,  easily  conceive,  that  had  600, (>00  men  been  apprizeil 
of  this,  it  could  not  possibly  have  remained  a  secret  from  the 
Egyptians;  for,  among  that  number  of  men,  and  as  many  women, 
there  must  have  been  some,  whom  honourable  friendship  for  those 
who  were  so  ready  to  oblige  them,  w  ould  have  prompted  to  a  dib- 
closure;  and  although  there  had  not,  some  bubblers  would 
unquestionably  have  betrayed  the  secret ;  and  then  the  Egyptians 
would  not  have  lent  them  any  thing. 

,  *  1  must  believe,  tlierefore,  that  tho  Israelites  all  borrowed  the 
vessels,  with  the  honc*st  intention  of  restoring  them,  and  without 
knowing  aught  of  the  predeteriiiioation  and  hidden  design  of  Frovi« 
dvmce.  On  the  very  night  of  their  festival  they  were  suddenly 
hurried  away,  and  driven  out  of  Egypt.  They  had  no  time  allowed 
them  to  attend  to  any  thing,  not  even  so  much  as  to  leaven  the  dough 
of  their  bread,  for  they  were  compelled  to  depart  on  a  moment’s 
warning.  On  this  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians  insisted,  because 
there  w’as  a  corpse  in  every  house,  and  tliey  were  afraid  of  being  all 
dead*  men,  if  the  Israelites  carried  any  longer  in  ilieir  land.  <£xod. 
xii.  29— r  , 

^  Now  let  us  consider,  what,  in  such  a  case,  we  ourselves  could^do 
with  borrowed  goods,  allowing  tliat  we  w  ere  |>erfectly  honest  ^>eople, 
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and  desirous  of  fulBliin^  all  our  obligations  to  our  creditors,  not  oaly 
according  to  our  conscience,  but  to  tbe  utmost  legal  strictness.  Wo 
w.ould  not  surely  leave  them  behind  us  on  the  spot,  because  they 
might  not  thus  come  again  into  the  hands  of  tlie  right  owners,  but 
be  carried  otF  by  the  person  who  first  happened  to  nnd  them.  On 
the  condition  of  just  leaving  it  any  where  at  our  departure,  no  man 
will  lend  us  any  thing;  hut  only  in  the  conviction,  that  we  are  to 
keep  it  in  our  own  custody,  and  be  accountable  for  it  until  we  can 
again  restore  it.  We  should,  therefore,  in  such  a  case,  as  above 
supposed,  take  it  along  with  us;  but  still  witli  the  determination  of 
delivering  it  back  to  the  owner  on  the  first  opportunit}'.  And  lo, 
in  like  manner,  must  the  Israelites  have  acteu,  if  they  wished  to 
behave  like  honest  debtors :  and,  consequently,  there  is  here  no 
reason  to  charge  them  with  carrying  aw'uy  the  borrowed  vessels, 
with  any  other  intention,  than  that  of  taking  catc  of  them,  ana 
restoring  them  safe  to  the  owners,  when  demanded,  or  when  an 
opportunity  should  present  itself. 

•  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  how’ever,  the  state  of  the  case 
became  completely  altered.  The  Egyptians,  who  had  permitted 
them  to  depart,  yea  had  thrust  them  out,  all  at  once  changed  their 
minds,  an(i  pursued  them  with  n  great  army,  'i'his  was  a  breach  of 
the  agreement  between  the  two  peoples,  nnd  on  the  part  of  the 
Egyptians  un  offensive  war.  The  case  therefore,  now  ivnolly  hinges 
on  the  question  formerly  staled ;  May  a  nation,  when  unjustly 
ai'ackcd  by  another,  seize  the  property  of  its  enemy,  or  of  hts 
individual  subjects  ?  May  it  ki.ep  what  of  their  goods  it  has  already 
in  possession,  and  consiifer  them  as  lawful  spoil  ?  If  this  is  allowable, 
then  certainly  the ^  Israelites  might  now  retain  the  gold  and  siKet 
vesstlb  of  tile  Egyptians,  and  look  tipon  them  in  that  light.’ 

’  Vo)  ni.  pp.4^— 4«. 

In  reading  the  description  of  the  Tabernacle,  in  the  book  of 
Kxodus,  otir  reatiers  inust  have  noticed  iiiuny  particularH  re¬ 
lative  (')  tncasinvs  and  weights  in  the  articles  of  wliich  it 
was  ouii'itrnottMl ;  but  perhaps  it  never  occurred  to  llieiu, 
that  in  the  directions  given  by  Moses  for  the  erection  of  tlie 
Tahcrnaeie,  and  the  preparation  of  its’  vessels,  a  standard  of 
weights  and  measurrs  was  provided  for  the  Hebrew  nation. 
Shch,  however,  is  the  opinion  of  Michaelis,  in  Art.  ccxxvii. 
Of  (he  plsins  tcliwh  Moseu  took  for  the  Regulation  oflf^cightt 
and  3ieaiture8, 

*  1  ahall  now  speak  of  their  measures  of  length,  measures  of  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  weights,  separately,  and  io  succession. 

*  1.  The  longitudinal  measure  was  fixed  for  future  ages  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways  The  measures  of  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  and 
its  hangings;  (Exod.  xxvii,  19.)  of  the  curtains  that  cover^ 
the  tabernacle ;  (Exod.  xxvi,  1  — 13.)  of  the  boards  that  framed  iU 
which  were  made  ok'  a  wood  very  little  apt  to  alter;  (Exod.  xxvi» 
15,  16.)  of  the  tabernacle  iuelf,  which  was  30  ells  long,  and  10 
broad  j  of  the  altar  of  burnt-oflerings,  overlaid  with  copper ;  (Exod. 
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xxvii,  1.)  are  all  specified  in  ellf,  and  Maf  in  a  book  which  every 
Israelite  was  to  read.  It  is  true,  that  the  curtains  and  the  wood 
might  be  affected  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  although,  perhaps, 
one  error  would  correct  another ;  but  still  every  Israelite  that  cfime 
to  attend  divine  service,  in  any  future  age,  would  here  obtain  a 
pretty  accurate  view  of  the  ell,  and  might,  at  any  rate,  measure 
M>me  of  these  things  with  more  perfect  accuracy,  and  thus  judge 
whether  the  nation  still  retained  in  common  use  the  ancient  original 
ell  or  not. 

*  Still  less  variation  was  to  be  dreaded  in  those  archetypes  of  the 
ell,  that  were  kept  in  the  sanctuary  itself.  Of  the  table  of  shew* 
bread,  (Exod.  xxv,  23.)  the  altar  of  incense^  fExod.  xxx,  2.)  and 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  (Exod.  xxv,  10.)  oil  the  dimensions  arc 
specified.  These  were  made  of  Acacia  w’ood,  and  pnly  overlaid 
with  gold.  But  the  most  invariable  of  all  the  standards  of  lon¬ 
gitudinal  measures,  as  being  made  entirely  of  gold,  is  the  lid  of  tliu 
ark,  which  was  two  ells  and  a-halflong,  and  one  ell  anda-half  broad. 
(Exod. xxv,  17.)’  Vol.  HI.  p.  387. 

J'lic  Mosaic  ell  would  l)c  ascertained  from  the  remains  of  tlie 
Tubernacle  in  tlic  tiine  of  Solomon,  when  the  Temple  was  erected  ; 
and  as  the  ell  was  transferred  to  that  building,  the  ancient 
measure  was  thus  preserved  until  the  time  of  Nebuebadne/zur, 
by  whom  the  Tem|)le  was  destroyed. 

‘  2.  The  measures  for  corn  and  wine  (mensura:  andorum  rt  Jlmdo^ 
rum)  were  among  the  Hebrews  more  uniform  in  their  contents, 
than  ours  are.  Eor  their  ephah,  or  bushel,  and  their  bath  (for 
liquids)  were  equally  large.  It  is  very  certain  that  there  was  a 
standard  of  these  measures  in  the  sanctum  sanctorum^  and  that  it 
stood  before  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  Moses  was  ordered  to  place 
an  homer  of  manna^  (and  the  homer  is  the  tenth  part  of  the  ephah^  or 
Hebrew  bushel,)  before  God  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  vessel  was  nut 
of  wood,  but  of  gold;  Exod.  xvi,  S3~b6.  He!),  ix,  4. 

*  3.  As  to  weights,  Moses  specifies  them  in  the  following  manner. 

20  gerahs  make  one  shekel  of  the  Sanctuary 
3000  such  shekels  make  one  kicicarf,  or  talent. 

*  By  this  information  alone,  however,  posterity  would  not  huvo 
been  much  benehted;  for  the  question  would  Haw  much  is  ageroJii 
and  if  it  was  replied,  The  twentieth  part  of  a  shekel  ^  tlie  question 
would  recur,  And  what  is  a  shekel  f  And  if  the  answer  was  twenfjf 
gerahsj  they  would  have  been  in  the  very  same  predicament  iti 
which  the  evil  spirit  stood,  when  he  catechised  the  orthodox  collier 

^  See  Exod.  xxx,  13.  Levit.  xxvii,  25.  Numb,  iii,  47-  xviii,  16. 

f  This  appears  from  Exod.  xxxviii,  2^,  26;  where  301,775. 
shekels  are  reckoned  100  talents,  and  1,775  shekels  more.  Mosch 
gave  no  statute  relative  to  the  talent,  as  he  did  in  the  case  of  the 
gerah  and  shekel ;  probably,  because  there  was  no  dispute  about  the 
talent,  every  one  reckoning  it  at  SOOO  shekels ;  whereas  the  one  shekel 
wight  comprise  morr,  and  the  other  fewer  gerahs. 
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on  the  suljject  of  his  belief.  If,  in  the  course  of  time,  tlie  shekel  i 
beoime  sinaller>  so  likewise  would  tiic  gerah  iliiuinish  in  the  some 
proportion.  .  > 

*  But  here  too  a  standard  was  provided.  The  fifty  boards  of 
w  hich  the  walls  of  the  uibernacle  were  com|>osed,  rested  each  upon 
two  silver  sockets,  and  every  one  of  these  hundred  sockets  was  of  ^ 
the  w  eijjht  of  a  talt*nt;  Exod.  xxxviii,  27.  Here,  therefore,  tlicy 
liad  no  lower  than  a  luuulrcd  standards  for  the  Uilent,  by  which  ilie  ] 
shekel  could  at  any  future  period  be  determined.’  ^ 

Vol.  Ill,  pp.  S90 — 398i.  1 

Tin*  supeiiiiteudents  of  weitj^hts  and  ineaatiros  anions;  the  | 
israelitps,  were,  much  in  the  Elgyptian  style,  says  Michaclis,  the 
priests  and  Levites. 

It  is,  we  apprehend,  ipiite  unnecessary  for  us,  in  closing  the 
]»resent  Article,  to  reconiinend  the  volumes  before  us.  The 
attention  of  our  more  intelligent  readers,  can  scarcely  fail  of  * 
being  excited  by  the  nimouncemciit  of  a  work  bearing  the  name  ^ 
of  Michaclis,  and  exteiuling  to  four  octavo  volumes.  They 
contain  much  curious  matU'r,  and  will  furnish  instruction  and 
entertainment  to  the  reader.  The  historical  knowledge,  the 
philosophical  penetration,  and  the  political  and  moral  reasonings, 
which  pervade  the  (himmentaries,  confer  upon  them  no  (ordinary 
value.  Their  utility  in  chichlating  the  Mosaic  constitution,  ami 
ill  demonstrating  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the  Hebrew 
Ji<*gisla(or,  is  great  and  important,  as  they  furnish  the  hiblical 
student  many  lu'w  and  strung  lights  with  which  he  may  explore 
the  foundations  of  revealed  religion,  and  by  the  aid  of  wbicb  he 
will  perceive  their  solidity  and  ‘security.  The  work,  however, 
is,  with  all  its  excellence,  far  from  being  a  faultless  production. 
Micbaelis  is  not  always  bouml  down  to  tlie  sober  consideration 
of  bis  subject,  but  sometimes  indulges  in  conjecture,  and  spe¬ 
culates  on  circumstances  and  eftects,us  connected  with  the  origin 
and  provisions  of  the  Mosnic  Statutes,  which  were  prohably 
very  i emote  from  the  eontt*mjilation  of  the  Ijegislator.  There 
is,  occasionally,  the  appuriiit  assumjition  of  tlie  character  of 
original  discovery  in  some  of  his  illustrations,  which  his  pre¬ 
decessors  bud  in  substance  furiu.sbed,  ns  in  tlie  case  of  the  House 
Leprosy,  wbieli  Dr.  Mead  bad  previously  explained.  The 
reader  of  these  volumes  will  frequently  be  arresU'd  in  bis  pro¬ 
gress  tbrougli  tlieir  numerous  pages,  by  stalenientH  uiid  opinions 
ut  wbicb  he  must  pause*  to  examine  and  correct.  The  discussion 
»)f  some  topics  to  which  we  can  but  allude,  their  nature  for¬ 
bidding  distinct  ireution,  Is  iiuneci*ssarily  and  oftensively 
prolonged.  Over  passages  of  this  description,  the  Translator 
liii«  very  judiciously  cast  (a  veil,  by  giving  tliem  in  a  Latin 
version  ;  nor  should  we  have  quarrelled  with  him  if  he  had  more 
liberally  used  this  freedom.  It  would  have  conferred  additional 
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value  on  tlie  uork,liail  it.  been  Hccouijninieil  willi  notes  to  il¬ 
lustrate  and  amend  tlie  text,  as  in  tin*  Introtluction  to  the  New 
Testamc'iJt,  which  is  so  nuieli  enriched  and  improved  by  IJishop 
Marsh’s  additionsi  This,  it  seems,  was  in  the  intent  ion  of  the 
Translator,  as  it  also  was  to  prepare  a  Memoir  of  the  Life  and 
M  ritiiii^  of  Micliaelis  :  tlie  former  he  had,  for  reasons  peifectly 
satisfactory,  relinquislied,  and  the  latter  object  is  now  arrested  iu 
its  execution,  by  the  ileath  of  the  Translator. 

Art.  Vll.  Odes  and  other  Potms^  By  Henry  NeelCi  f.cap  8vo.  pp. 
144.  Sherwood  and  Co.  18iG« 

AT  R.  NKKLE  has  prefixetl  to  his  volume  some  remarks  on 
our  Kiii^lish  ‘  Lyrists,*  in  whose  steps  he  professes  that  he 
is  bold  (Mions^h  to  aspire  to  trend ;  but  he  elaiins  for  this,  his 
*  maiden  performance,’  the  candour  of  the  critic.  Our  yoiiii!^ 
poet  takes  upon  himself,  however,  toiplay  the  part  of  the  critic, 
without  scruple  or  compunction,  deciding  with  matchless  Hip- 
pancy,  that  all  Akensidc’s  Odes,  are  below  meiliocrity.  ^Ir. 
Xeele  would  do  well  to  leave  criticism  alone.  We  transcribe  the 
lirst  Ode. 

‘  TO  TIME. 

Inexorable  king !  thy  sway  . 

Is  tixM  on  firm  but  cruel  niiglit ; 

It  rolls  indeed  the  radiant  day. 

But  sinks  it  soon  in  deepest  night : 

It  bids  the  little  How’ret  spring,  , 

But  while  it  w'aves  its  clfin’wing. 

Its  fleeting  glories  go ;  ’  .r 

It  sufl'ers  hope  to  dance  a  while. 

Nursing  the  fondling’s  fatnl  smile, 

Tliat  tears  may  fiister  flow  ; 

And  only  bids  fair  beauty  bloom, 

‘  At  last  to  blast  it  in  the  tomb.'  •  ' 

tyrant!  he  changes  every  scene,  '  ‘ 

While  he  liimself  remains  the  same  ; 

Old  grow  the  young,  and  grey  the  green,  l‘ 

And  cold  and  cheeriless  the  flame.  » • 

With  arrow  keen  he  pierces  nil,  <1 

Nor  stays  to  see  the  sutterer  fall,  *  -  u 

But  wings  his  way  alone :  >  ^ 

Oil  too  he  questions  flerce  and  high,  / 

And  while  we  pause  to  make  reply. 

The  visitor  is  flown  ;  ,,  j* , 

We  only  mark  the  change  he  brings. 

And  he^r  tlie  rushing  oi  hfs  wings. 

Oh  !  he  has  many  borne  a^vay,  ‘  ' 

Wiio  seem’d  not  meant  to  go  so  soon, 

Who  might  have  hop’d  for  closing  day%  ,  . 

But  fell  before  th*  approach  of  noon.  ‘  ' 
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Scarce  had  thdr  fame  been  ivTiMf^r’d  round. 

Before  its  shrill  and  mouniful  sound 
Was  whistling  o’er  their  tomb  s 
Scarce  did  the  laurel  ’gin  to  mw  , 

Around  eadi  early  honourea  brow. 

Before  its  grateful  bloom 
Was  changeu  to  cypress  sear  and  brown. 

Whose  ganands  mock  the  head  they  crown. 

Some  linger  on  forlorn,  till  life 
Becomes  a  load  they  loog  to  leave ; 

Tlie  aged  finds  its  folly  rife, 

That  flatters  only  to  deceive. 

The  tree  beneath  whose  cooling  shade 
His  youthful  limbs  were  blithe^  laid. 

Sinks  with  the  weight  of  years ; 

The  friends  he  lov'd,  the  tales  he  told| 

The  very  fields  are  growing  old. 

And  cheerless  all  appears ; 

While  he  himself  is  faaing  fajrt^ 

And  death  (deliv’rer ! )  comes  at  last. 

A  few  more  lays  be  sung  and  o'er. 

The  hand  is  cold,  the  hai*p  unstrung : 

The  hand  that  swept  shall  sweep  no  more. 

The  harp  that  rang  no  more  m  rung. 

The  sun  that  warm’d  the  minatrers  heart, 

And  kindred  fervour  would  impart, 

Then  gleams  upon  lus  sod ; 

The  breeze  that  used  around  him  wave, 

Shakes  the  lorn  thistle  o'er  his  grave. 

But  cannot  wake  the  clod  t 
Tir'd  nature  nestles  in  the  shroud, 

Tho'  requiem  winds  are  piping  loud.’  pp.  ^7. 

Among  tlie  miscellaneous  poems,  we  were  particularly  pleased 
with  the  stanzas  on  Melancholy,  on  aocount  of  tbeir  truth  and 
simple  beauty  of  ezpression.  We  give  the  last  two  verses. 

*  The  moon  is  powerless  with  her  beam, 

To  ripen  or  to  warm  ( 

Yet  when  she  gazes  oo  the  stream,  ' 

Reflects  in  it  her  fbrai. 

So  melancholy  never  tiota 
The  mind  that  owns  her  care. 

With  health  or  warmth  ;  but  only  prints 
Her  own  cold  image  there.’  p.  141. 

We  ehall  make  room  for  one  more  extract. 

STANZAS,  ,  ^ 

*  And  where  is  be  ?  not  by  the  side 

Whose  every  want  be  loved  4o  tend ;  ' 

Kot  o’er  those  valleys  wandering  wide. 

Where  sweetly  loit|  he  oB  would  wiend^ 
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That  form  belored  he  marks  no  more, 

Tho>e  scenes  admire^  bb  more  idtall  see, 

Those  scenes  are  lovely  as  before, 

And  she  os  fair — but  where  is  he  ? 

No,  no,  the  radiance  is  not  dim, 

That  used  to  gild  his  favourite  hill. 

The  pleasures  that  were  dear  to  him, 

Are  dear  to  life  and  nature  still ; 

But  ah !  his  home  is  not  as  fair. 

Neglected  must  his  gardens  be, 

Tlie  lilies  droop  and  wither  there. 

And  seem  to  whisper,  *•  where  is  he  ?** 

His  was  the  pomp,  the  crowded  hall. 

But  where  is  now  this  proud  display  f 
His  riches,  honours,  pleasures,  all 

Desire  could  frame— but  whore  are  they  ? 

And  he,  as  some  tall  rock  that  stands, 

Protected  by  the  circling  sen, 

Surrounded  by  admiring  bunds. 

Seemed  proudly  strong — and  where  is  he? 

The  church-yard  bears  an  added  stone. 

The  fire-side  shews  a  vacant  chair. 

Here  sadness  dwells  and  weeps  alone, 

And  death  displays  his  banner  there  ; 

The  life  is  gone,  the  breath  has  fled. 

And  what  has  been  no  more  shall  be. 

The  well-known  form,  the  welcome  trend. 

Oh  where  are  they,  and  where  is  he  ?•  pp.  109—112. 

The  volume  ia,  upon  the  whole,  his^hly  creditable  to  the  talent* 
of  the  Author,  as  a  display  of  youthful  genius.  Let  him  never  he 
content  to  do  less  than  his  best. 

Art.  X  A  Crtfechitm  on  the  Nature  ^  a  Christian  Church.  With 
Scripture  Proofs.  By  R.  M.  Miller.  Price  6d.  or  {ler  doaen, 
Williams.  1817. 

\J^  H  notice  with  the  hif^hest  satisfaction  an  uiexceptionablo 
exposition  of  tbe  principle*  of  Nonconformity,  in  a  ca¬ 
techetical  fonn,  free  from  all  controversial  matter,  .and  adapted 
to  promote  the  religious  knowledge  ami  practical  benefit^  of 
candidates  for  church  fellowship,  and  member*  of  Christian 
churches.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  much  such  a  work  wan 
wanted.  Tliat  tlic  deficiency  has  not  been  long  since  supplied, 
must  be  attributed  to  a  notion  which  lias-  been  too  president , 
that  the  principles  of  Dissent  must  ncx^essarily  assume  tlie  foroi 
of  polemical  discussion,  or  mix  themselves  with  to^noa  of  |>o- 
litical  interest;  and  that  they  could  not  tlierefonr  be  submitted 
as  the  matter  of  religious  instruction,  to  the  minds  of  young 
l>ersons,  without  the  danger  of'  pre}iidice  to  the  spirit  of  piety- 
Mr.  Miller  deserres  the  wannn^  thanks  of  minivers  and  pn- 
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rents,  for  liavin^  provideil  the  best  ansTrer  to  all  siidi  objections, 
ill  this  little  perfortriance.  It  is  coinjiiled  with  the  most  careful 
adherence  to  the  plain  import  of  Scripture.  The  questions  are 
^ery  short,  the  answers  simple,  pertinent,  and  supported  by 
Scripture  proofs  at  length.  We  hare  seen  a  Catechism  recently 

{lublished,  written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Orme,  of  Perth,  which  we 
li^lily  approve,  but  which  appeal's  to  us  defective  in  this  very 
respect,  as  the  Scripture  authorities  arc  merely  referred  to. 
We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  this  CatechUm  for  general 
circulation. 

Art.  IX.  Pamphlets  on  the  Commutation  of  Tithes. 

( Concluded  from  Page  *266,^ 

I  N  a  prereiling  Number,  wc  took  a  rapiil  view  of  the  influence 
of  'I'ilhcs  upon  agriculture ;  of  the  ohjrctions  which  existed 
to  the  Titlic-lawH  upon  political  and  moral  considerations; 
and  of  (he  expedients  which  had  heen  suggested  for  the  removal 
of  those  objections.  We  ail  verted  too  to  the  circumstance,  that 
ill  the  discussion  which  had  recently  arisen  upon  the  subject  of 
Commutation,  it  had  been  thought  proper  to  canvass  the  origin 
amt  nature  of  that  8|>ccies  of  pro|>erty,  and  to  re-assert  the 
elevated  character  of  the  title  under  which  it  is  held.  Hut  it 
may  probably  be  inquired,  If  the  aholilUni  of  Tithes  is  an  event 
neither  in  discussion  nor  in  pros|icct ;  if  the  expediency  of  Com¬ 
mutation  is  the  only  question  ;  why  cannot  a  commutation  be 
pi'0|K)sed  or  cflected  without  any  inquiry  as  to  the  original 
iharac4er  of  the  property  to  he  commuted,  or  the  solidity  of  the 
right  by  which  it  is  claimed  ?  It*  is  for  Mr.  Coxe,  and  those 
who  think  pro;>er  to  follow  the  course  which  he  has  adopted, 
to  answer  that  imestiou  as  they  can.  Had  those  gentlemen 
thought  lit  to  coutino  themselves  to  the  discussion  of  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  projiosed  plans  of  Commutation,  the  *  inde- 
*  feasible*  right  of  church  property  might  in  all  probability  have 
reposed  undisturbeil  in  the  tomes  of  Gibson  and  Spelman,  or  , 
•  wheresoever  else  the  same  is,  or  may  be,  to  be  found.*  What 
then  is  the  history  of  this  discussion  ?  It  is  shortly  this.  An 
outcry — whether  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  is  not  now  the  sub*^ 
ject  of  inquiry — but  an  outcry  was  raised  against  the  increasing 
o|>prcssion  of  UieTitbe*laws,  u|>on  (he  agricultural  classes  of  the 
community,  and  Parliament  was  thronged  with  petitioners, 
praying  for  some  modihcalion  of  that  system,  which  should 
relieve  them  from  the  liardsliips  which  they  proffered  themselves 
ready  to  prove  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  Certain  (icrsons,  in 
their  zeal  for  the  intorests  of  the  Church,  immediately  stepi>ed 
forward  to  stem  the  clamour ;  which,  if  it  was  au  unreasonable 
clamour,  or  was  thought  hg  them  to  be  an  unreasonable  cla- 
tiio4ir,‘flh'y  were  most  assureilly  riglit  in  doing.  But  witli  wliat 
wca|»oiis  ?  With  the  wea|>ous  of  common  sepsCj  and  of  fair 
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rmoniug?  No;  but  ^Uh  the  arbitrary  caveat  of  *  sacred-- 
*  iodefeasible — unalterable  property  with  the  Huii  me  tangent 
of*  irrevocable,  prescriptive  right.*  Prescriptive  right  ?  It  wouM 
Daturally  be  ioi|uired»  Is  Parliament — is  the  supreme  legislature 
of  the  country,  to  be  talked  to  about  the  preMcriptiee  light  of 
any  thing  which  may  be  found,  on  fair  and  full  inquiry,  to  be 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  ?  Why,  th^e  right 
to  feudal  services  was  a  prescriptive  right;  the  ri^ht  of  the 
Monastic  orders  to  their  privileges,  was  a  prescriptive  right ; 
the  riglit  of  Qfty  other  things  eftually  unfitt^  to  stand  against 
advancing  intelligence,  was  a  prescriptive  right ;  and  where  are 
they  ?  Upon  these  positions,  however,  many  of  the  op|K>8ers  of 
Commutation  deem^  it  advisable  to  take  their  stand,  and  hero 
therefore  it  became  the  duty  of  those  who  entertained  a  firm 
persuasion  of  the  fallacy  of  those  positions,  to  meet  them.  Thus, 
a  subject  which  had  slept  for  upwards  of  a  century,  has  been 
again  brought  before  the  public  eye ;  and  vie  fear  the  Church  has 
few  thanks  to  make  to  those  who  have  voluntarily  undertaken 
to  wield  the  pen  in  defence  of  her  prescribed  endowment. 

Before  we  entered,  however,  u|M)ii  any  examination  of  what 
the  respective  parties  in  diiferencc  have  to  say  for  themselves  on 
this  topic,  we  thought  it  more  satisfactory  to  take  a  calm  review 
of  the  grievances  upon  which  the  outcry  for  relief  was  founded  ; 
since  admitting,  as  we  do,  the  evil  inseparably  incident  to  all 
great  changes,  we  think  it  incumbent  on  all  who  come  forward 
to  impeach  long  established  ordinances,  to  make  out  a  case  of 
more  than  petty  hardship,  or  tlieoretic  faultiness.  If  the  claim 
of  a  Christian  ministry  to  Tithes,  should  turn  out  to  be  ever  so 
mistaken, — if  it  should  be  found  to  be  ever  such  a  reproach  to 
a  reformed  church,  to  have  adhered  to  oue  of  the  most  sound¬ 
less  usurpations  of  Papacy ;  still,  so  long  as  no  positive  evil, 
oliiical  or  moral,  emanated  from  the  existing  system,  we  should 
avc  been  the  last  to'  agitate  the  public  mind  on  a  question 
which,  involving,  as  it  does,  ^  so  great  a  (juantity  of  interest,* 
must  unavoidably  call  into  action  feelings  which  no  good  man  can 
recognise  with  satisfaction.  Hasty  as  the  statement  was  which 
we  gave  of  the  existing  evils  of  the  Titlie-laws,  we  believe  it 
Was  sufficient  to  shew  that  if  we,  and  mauy  greater  thau  we, 
have  not  greatly  erred  in  our  testimony,  those  evils  are  any 
thing  but  petty  or  theoretic.  VVe  do  not  indeetl  expect  that 
our  remarks  should  come  home  to  every  one  with  that  weight  to 
which  we  faithfully  believe  them  to  be  entitled.  Every  one 
bts  a  sensibility  for  the  effects  of  what  are  called  good  times  or 
had  times ;  every  one  can  exult  at  the  appei^ance  of  general 
thrift,  and  c^n  deplore  the  distresses  of  insumcieocy  ;  but  every 
one  cannot  tell  how  deeply  important  are  those  domestic  politics 
which  are  engaged  in  securing  (he  production  of  unexhausted 
Voi.  VllI.N.S.  3C 
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aAuenee  for  nnllions  and  millions  of  human  bein^i  all  craving 
a  ceaseless  supply  of  the  matter  of  existeiice  and  enjoyment. 
It  requii'es  a  mind  initiated  in  the  perception  of  complicated 
modes  of  relation,  and  accustometl  to  look  beyond  the  mere 
matter  cf  fact  of  our  daily  occasions,  to  trace  the  springs  of 
public  prosperity  to  their  remotest  causations,  to  detect  the 
principles  of  the  vast  system  of  socialised  existence,  to  perceive 
the  link  of  universal  denemleocy,  and  to  discover  ^  that  God  has 

*  §0  ordered  the  ^orld,  that  all  his  creatures  must  flourish  or 

*  decay  together.**  8o  iar  as  this  habitude  of  mind  is  wanting, 
so  far  will  the  view  of  the  evils  of  the  Tithe  system  be  reduced  to 
the  mere  detail  of  local  animosities  and  individual  grievances ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  the  understanding  is 
devatetl,  these  minor  hardshi|)S  of  its  immediate  madiinery  will 
be  overlooked,  in  the  deeper  contemplation  of  the  waste  of 
property,  the  check  to  enterprise,  the  depression  of  nationsi 
wrealtli,  and  the  corruption  of  public  morals,  to  which  the  country 
is  subjected  by  the  existing  law. 

Now,  we  do  think,  that  if  a  case  of  this  magnitude  was  made 
out  with  any  thing  like  fldelity,  on  a  matter  of  such  paramount 
importance  to  the  well  being  of  these  kingdoms,  it  did  become 
those  who  might  find  it  their  duty  to  repel  the  complaint,  to 
weigh,  with  some  degree  of  seriousness,  the  fouiidatioii  upon 
which  they  stood,  before  they  ventured  to  set  at  nought  the  ie« 
quisitions  of  human  prudence,  by  a  retort  so  unfair,  if  un¬ 
true,  as  the  accusatioD  of  impiety.  We  say  unfair,  because 
h  must  be  felt  that  the  operation  of  this  species  of  defence,  in  the 
hands  of  all  those  who  arc  too  indolent  or  too  interested  to  de¬ 
tect  its  ahsuitlity,  is  to  neutraliae  the  whoie  force  of  the  ap|ieil 
by  the  influeitcc  of  a  prejudicial  ojiprobrium,  and  by  so  doing,  IS 
bespeak  Uie  cordial  reception  «>f  the  weak  and  idaiisible  evasions 
of  alleged  tacts,  to  which  the  opponents  of  Commutation  And  it 
iieceiMary  to  resort.  Ttiis  renewed  attempt  to  mislead  the  mtndi 
of  men,  and  to  disflgure  the  simplicity  of  the  Christian  scheme, 
by  identifying  with  it  the  |>o8itive  institutions  of  the  Jewish 

as  ' 
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cbun'lies,  will,  however,  we  have  little  doubt,  find  its  best  and 
only  effectual  antidote  in  the  increasing  perusal  of  the  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament.  It  appears  hitlierto  to  hare  been  coa* 
sidiTed  thai  the  question  as  to  the  sacred  character  of  Tithes, 
wus  one  which  depended  for  its  solution  upon  the  result  of  h- 
borions  schobslic  investigation,  and  oould  be  handled  only  by 
the  possessors  of  great  Biblical  and  historical  erndkion.  Tf^ 
are,  perljai>s,  fhw  works  in  the  English  languago^  which,  exhi* 
bit  a  greater  dispiny  of  elaborate*  tesearcb,  than  those  whkdi 


appeared  during  the  setenteenth  aUd  elAteenth  oeutui^,  apMi 
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Churcli ;  tnd  tliougU  Xke  present  U  not  sn  age  of  polemlotl 
learning,  it  still  seems  to  be  considered  that  the  sulgeot  bat  a 
presori|givp  right  to  be  arrayed  in  .the  same  imposing  apparatea 
of  the  Cabala*  In  this,  as  in  some  other  instanoes,  it  Is  ourlol 
to  conceive  that  the  force  of  usage  has  little  but  itself  to  recoiD* 
mend  it,  and  we  have  the  temerity  to  believe  that  an  unlearned 
Christian,  who  has  no  beam  in  hts  eye,  is  as  capable  of  coming 
to  a  correct  conclusion  on  the  proper  means  of  siipport  for  i 
Otrisiian  ministry,  as  if  he  had  devoted  half  his  life  to  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  those  ponderous  tomes  and  obscure  records  from 
which  8pelinan,and  Selden,  and  Comber,  compiled  their  elabo¬ 
rate  works.  Wc  mean  any  thing  railicr  than  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  learned  investigation  ;  we  are  the  last  to  sqeer  at  the 
researches  of  the  nnticiuary  ;  but  our  reverence  for  human  al- 
taiuinents  is  not  to  make  us  lose  sight,  as  we  fear  too  mauy  do, 
of  those  simple  and  obvious  trutlis  wbidi  God  has  revealed  to 
babes  and  sucklings. 

But  we  may  perliaps  he  told  that  the  pretensions  of  the  mo-* 
flern  advocati*s  for  Tithe,  are  not  altogether  of  the  aspiring  dia- 
racier  which  we  have  alluded  to ;  that  their  claims  to  Uivine 
sanction  are  of  a  more  indirect  nature ;  and  that  a  kind  of  com¬ 
promise  has  taken  place,  by  virtue  of  which  the  imperious  requi¬ 
sitions  of  JUS  divinum  have  been  relinquished  for  a  mere  demand 
of  reverence  to  aii  mstitution  of  Divine  original^  and  religious 
sanctity.*  VVe  confess  this  is  a  subtlety  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  compreliensioo.  Tlie  8up|M)ri  of  the  Chnsiian  ministry,  by 
Tithes,  either  has  the  Divine  sanction,  or  it  lias  not.  We  know 
of  no  intermediate  proposition.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  our 
reverence  to  the  reveale<l  will  of  God  requires  us  to  pay  Tithes, 
because  the  payment  tlf  them  is  neither  enjoined  nor  prohibited 
by  the  Christian  Scriptures,  even  were  the  assertion  maintain¬ 
able  and  as  to  Tithes  being  of  Divine  origin,  if  this  is  all  which 
is  to  be  contended,  the  fact  would,  with  just  the  same  degree  of 
effect,  maintain  the  right  to  call  for  the  observance  of  any  otbeg 
positive  institution,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tes^ 
tament.  Whatever  then  be  the  precise  language  of  the  present 
advocates  for  Tithes,  we  apprehend  that  if  we  are  to  attribute 
any  meaning  to  that  language,  we  must  understand  them  as  as- 
sMiiig  that  Tithes  are  countenanced  by  Divine  sanedon.  But 
perha|>8  our  readers  may  be  more  successful  in  eitrioatiog  them 
from  the  dilemma  than  we  have  been,  and  we  therefore  extmot 
diose  passage^from  the  )>amplilets  of  Arahdeacon  Coxe,  which 
throw  any  light^on  his  view  of  the  subject. 

*  **  What,*'  81^8  the  Rev*  Mr*  Fialier,'**  hat  been  so  long  sanctified 
by  Uw,  and  by  rfUgion,  by  statute,  hy  canon,  and  ^  cuatom,  U  i* 
not  neceasaiy  to  support  at  length.*'  Ldttr  to  F.  X^ciws,  S*g, 
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« Iti  advocate,  8av>  apeak  of  it  (the  institution  of  Tithes^  as  of 
^at  antiquity.  Truly  1  know  none  of  its  opponents  who  have  yet 
called  its  antiquity  in  question.  In  our  own  country  it  can  be  trac^to 
the  earliest  period  of  our  authentic  historr ;  htt  its  prineiple  is  derived 
from  a  high  and  sacred  source^  of  ttkich  no  believer  in  Revelation  can 
ipetsk  wtkout  respect,^  first  Letter, 

*  1  did  not  ground  the  title  of  the  Church  of  England  to  its  pro* 
perty  exclusively  ou  divine  right,  nor  did  1  deny  the  |>ower  of  Porlia- 
raent  to  alter  and  amend  the  laws.  I  do  not  shrink  from  any  of  the 
sentiments  which  I  formerly  expresseil  and  1  still  maintain  the  u. 
cred  orii^in  and  high  antiquity  of  tithe,  in  contradiction  to  the  positions 
which  it  is  the  object  of  your  reply  to  establish.’  Second  t  etter, 

*  You  enumerate  the  authorities  which  support  your  opinion  against 
divine  rights  and  return  to  your  leading  principle,  and  the  biblical 
and  historical  disquisitions  on  which  it  rests.  I  shall  first  examine 
your  authorities,  and  then  scrutinize  your  scriptural,  historical,  and 
legal  inquiry.  And  first,  as  to  your  authorities. 

'  Before  you  commence  your  inquiry,  you  make  fair  professions  of 
impartiality  und  candour  ;  you  say,  p.  10.  *  the  subject  has  been  dis- 
««  cussed  by  various  eminent  and  well  informed  men,  nt  too  much 
**  length  to  allow  me  to  give  more  than  an  abstract  of  some  of  their 
**  opinions.*’  From  this  declaration,  who  woidd  not  suppose  that  you 
had  consulted  the  writers  on  both  sides  of  this  compheated  ouerfioa, 
which  embraces  a  wide  held  of  divinity,  law,  and  history,  lias  this 
been  your  conduct  ?  No,  Sir,  quite  the  contrary.  You  have  princi¬ 
pally  consulted  Selden’s  History  of  Tithes,  a  very  learned  ana  labo- 
rious  work,  but  extremely  partial  and  prejudiced  ;  for  he  wrote  it  to 
throw  an  odium  on  the  clergy,  at  a  time  when  the  puritans  were  be- 
ginning  to  form  their  hostile  attempts  against  the  church  and  the 
throne:  it  is  accordingly  filled  wiili  numerous  misrepresentations, 
false  conclusions,  wilful  omissions,  and  garbled  passages,  or  perverted 
authorities. 

*  On  this  account  his  antagonist.  Comber,  justly  accuses  him  in 
these  words,  which  may  be  no  less  justly  applied  to  you  :— **  He  that 
“  reads  the  boijk  itself  will  find  that  {forgetting  these  fair  profession) 
**  he  conceals  some  of  the  best  proofs  for  tithes,  rejects  others,  and 
**  questions  all  that  that  seem  to  establish  the  divine  right,  or  univer- 
•*  sal  practice  of  tithes ;  greedily  searching*  aAer,  and  plausibly  set- 

ting  oft',  all  that  nppenr?  against  it..”  In  these  circumstances  you 
ought  to  have  consulted  with  care  and  diligence  those  writers,  no  less 
learned  and  able  than  Selden,  who  have  refuted  or  controverted  his 
opinions ;  for  you  cannot  be  ignorant  that  his  book  occasioned  a  long 
and  vehtment  contniversy,  and  that  his  ptisitions  were  completely  re- 
juieUf  specifically  and  directly  by  Bishop  Montigu  and  Dean  Comber, 
by  Arciidcacon  'rUlcsley,  and  a  clergyuiau  of  the  name  of  Nettle,  and 
incidentally  by  Bishop  Stillingdeet,  in  Bights  and  Duties  of  the 
Clergy,  Pridcaux,  und  mimy  other  divines. 

*  This  is  precisely  that  species  of  rhetorical  trickery  to  be  most 
severely  deprecated  In  the  discussion  of  sucli  subjects.  Meaning  no¬ 
thing,  It  passes  with  the  thoughtless  for  a  great  deal. 
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<  Your  next  authority  is  Sir  Simon  Degge.  The  passage  which  you 
have  quoted  he  do^  not  give  as  his  oton  opinion^  nut  as  t^at  of  the 
common  lawyers,  in  opposition  to  the  canonists  |  and  the  maxim 
which  they  lay  down  is  what  no  one  now  doubts,  namely,  that  where 
the  common  and  canon  law  differ,  the  common  law  is  to  be  preferred. 
You  have,  however,  not  chosen  to  insert  a  passage  from  the  same 
author,  which,  though  not  quite  so  well  sprinkled  with  law  latin, 
might  vet  have  taught  you  to  consider  the  subject  with  more  caution. 
He  tells  you — “  Be  they  due  jure  dmno^jure  ecclesiasticOf  or  Jure  Aa- 
**  mano,  1  conceive  the  difference  cannot  be  great,  since,  as  it  mutt 
^  necessarily  be  confessed,  they  have  been  ^iven  and  consecrated 
Deo  et  sancta  ecclesice^  and  so  being  dedicated  to  God  and  his 
<<  service  (in  my  poor  judgment)  the  taking  them  away  from  the 
proper  use  nnd  end  cannot  be  less  sacrilegious  than  if  they  were, 
without  dispute,  jure  divino.*' 

*  Your  quotation  from  llayner  only  proves  the  opinion  of  Anthony 
Pearson,  and  what  is  reported  of  Wickliffe,  who  indeed  was  so  extra¬ 
vagant  in  his  conceits,  or  so  hostile  to  his  order,  as  to  declare  that  the 
clergy,  instead  of  having  temporal  possessions,  ouffht  to  subsist  by 
begging.  You,  however,  omit  another  passage  which  wu  not  ex¬ 
actly  to  your  purpose,  and  therefore  1  sJiall  take  the  liberty  to  submit 
it  to  your  consideration.  I  think  it  deserves  your  attention,  as  shew¬ 
ing  in  what  light  your  favourite  lawyer  might  possibly  have  regarded 
the  advocates  for  a  forcible  commutation  of  tithe.  •*  Several  solemn 
**  determinations,  recorded  in  the  course  of  these  sheets,  must  con- 
**  vince  the  most  sceptic  reader  that  the  rector  demands  his  tithes  as 
his  legal  property  and  inheritance,  of  common  right:  aud  the 
**  vicar,  by  virtue  of  his  endowment,  or  by  prescription  or  usage  ;  and 
**  that  consequently  they  both  have  severally  nnd  respectively  a  most 
**  just,  equal,  and  apparent  claim  to  the  coercion  of  the  civil  power, 
**  to  recover  such  their  lawful  dues,  at  much  as  any  heir  of  the  king- 
**  dom,  when  the  possession  or  enjoyment  of  any  part  of  his  paternal 
**  or  other  estate  is  illegally  detain^  from  him.  So  that  the  popu- 
**  lar  clamour  raised  against  this  reverend  order  of  men  cannot  have 
^  originally  proceeded  from  want  of,  or  defect  in,  their  title  to  such 
**  demands:  no^' the  very  contrary^  in  my  most  humble  opinion^  hath 
“  been  the  cause  of  their  injurious  treatment ;  for  the  indisputable 
**  clearness  of  the  clergyman’s  title  to  tithes  hath  occasioned  all  the 
**  malevolent  compliints  made  against  them,  xohieh  have  been  propagated 
by  designing  men,  interested  to  vilify  these  sacred  characters^  in  or* 
**  der  to  conceal  their  own  iniquitous  prachces,  put  in  use  for  the  shame^ 
ful  purpose  of  cheating  and  robbing  this  holy  body  of  the  only  sub* 
**sistence  provided  for  them,  and  which  is  allowed  them  both  bv  the 
“  LAW  OF  God  AMD  Man.*’ 

<  —  Were  the  question  relating  to  the  divine  right  of  the  clergy  to 
tithe  to  be  decided  by  the  number  of  opinions,  I  could  produce  against 
you  the  early  fathers,  councils,  popes,  emperors,  and  kings ;  and 
finally  the  almost  universal  sentiment  of  Christendom,  during  a  long 
scries  of  ages.  To  descend  to  later  times  :  without  reckoning  the 
clerical  a;::i^igonist8  of  Selden,  his  authority  is  fully  counterbalanced 
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by  that  of  Sir  Henry  Speloian,  who  was  equally  distinguished  both  as 
a  lawyer  and  antiquary^  and  who  wrote  a  learned  and  laborious 
treatise*  pboviho  toe  divhte  right  to  tithes^  about  the  same  period 
when  SeldcQ  produced  t)^  w*o^  from  which  you  have  so  liberally 
borrowed. 

*  I  liave  therefore  shewn  that  the  principal  authorities  to  which  you 
appeal  are  cither  questionable,  or  without  weight ;  and  that  the  others 
citner  speak  doubtfully  on  the  subject,  or  decide  against  you. 

*  1  shall  now  advert  to  your  biblical  and  liistorical  investigation  of 
scriptural  and  other  liistory.  This  investigation  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts  : — First,  the  introduction  of  tithe  into  the  Christian  church 
in  general ;  and  secondly,  its  establishment  and  history  in  England. 

*  1.  The  introduction  of  tithe  into  tlie  Christian  church. 

*  As  1  do  not  mean  to  make  these  pages  a  commentary  on  difficult 
passages  of  holy  writ,  you  must  excuse  me  if  1  4^  not  follow  you  ia 
all  your  references  to  scripture.  For  tliia  reason  1  shall  over 
the  instances  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  and  the  mode  of  giving  and 
distributing  tithe  under  tlic  levitical  law,  because  the  subjects  in  dis¬ 
cussion  are  the  opinions  and  practice  of  Christians. 

*  1  sliall  proceed  to  your  first  proof.  You  observe  (p.  11)  that  you 

cannot  discover  that  tithe  was  ever  ordered  by  our  Saviour  to  be 

given  after  the  change  of  the  law/*  Ac  And  again,  Cp.  29,' — “  that 
the  levitical  law,  which  commanded  tlie  giving  of  tithes,  Ac.  was 
changed  by  our  Saviour  himself,  as  was  also  the  priesthood ;  and  that 
the  law  for  giving  of  titlies  was  not  re-established  by  Christ  must  bo 
presumed,  because  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
os  due  to  t'  e  Christian  church/'  &c/ 

*  1  shall  not  attempt  cither  to  controvert  or  defend  the  principle  of 
divine  rights  which  has  found  many  learned  and  able  advocates ;  but 
shall  confine  my  examination  to  such  points  as  may  prove  my  asser¬ 
tion,  that  titlic  is  of  divine  origin,  or  derives  its  principle  from  Holy 
Writ. 

*  You  are  not  justificil  by  the  authority  of  Scripture  In  considering- 
tithe  as  abolished  by  the  change  of  the  law;  nor  in  presuming  thati 
it  must  fall  of  conriCf  because  it  was  not  re-established  by  Christ, 
and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Nero  Testament  £ls  due  to  the  Christian 
church. 

*  It  would  be  supefjiuous  to  investigate  the  reasons  why  Christ  and 
his  Apostles  did  not  positively  enjoin  the  payment  of  titlics.  It  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  if  Christ  did  not  expressly  confirm  this 
part  of  the  Jewish  institution,  yet  he  was  so  far  from  expressly 
repealing  it,  that  in  his  censure  of  the  Pharisees,  Matth.  23,  xxiii, 
and  Luke  18,  ii.  he  mentions  the  payment  of  tithe,  as  vohai  ought 
to  he  done?'*  St.  Paul,  also,  not  only  speaks  of  tithe  without  any 
expression  indicative  of  its  repeal,  but  in  comparing  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Christian  witn  the  Jewish  priesthood,  he  observes  t 
1  Cor.  9.  xiii,  xiv.  **  Do  you  not  know  that  they  w’hich  minister 
**  about  holy  things,  live  of  the  things  of  the  temple  ?  and  they 

whicli  wait  at  the  altar,  are  partakers  with  the  altar  r 

*  “  Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained,  that  they  which  preach  the 
••  Gospel^  should  live  of  the  Gospel?* 
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•  From  these  expressions,  tnd  mnn^  others  scoUtfred  through  Ihe 
New  Testament,  no  one  who  belieres  Hevelation,  can  doubt,  that 
the  ministere  of  the  Christian  Church  are  entitled  to  a  proper  raarn* 
taiance  by  divine  ordinance.  The 'quantity  and  nature  of  that  mam* 
tcnance  are  therefore  the  only  points  which  admit  of  investigation. 

‘  Tliose  who  assert  the  divine  right  of  tkhest  adduce  these  very 
expressions,  in  proof  of  their  opinion^  and  contend  that  the  precept  of 
St.  Paul,  in  particular,  implies  the  payment  of  tithe  to  the  ministers  of 
the  Gospel,  in  the  same  m  annfr,  as  it  had  been  previously  paid  to 
the  Jewish  priesthood.  Of  this  opinion  were  most  or  the  early  Ulthers. 

*  Those  who  assert  the  divine  origin  or  principle  of  tithe,  are  content 
to  abide  by  the  literal  meaning  of  these  passages,  namely,'  that  the 
clergy  are  entitled  to  a  proper  maintenance  by  divine  command.  Hie 
specific  quantity,  or  tithe,  they  consider  as  established  by  ike  early 
Christians^  during^  or  soon  after  ihe  apostolic  age.  In  imitation  of  the 
precedent  given  by  the  Levitical  law,  and  fonnded  by  implication  on 
the  precept  of  St.  Paul/ 

We  do  not  follow  Mr.  Coxe  into  the  succeeding  diacuaaion, 
on  the  corameticemeni  of  the  payment  of  Tithes  in  the  Christian 
Churcli,  because  we  conceive  that  the  question  whether  fuicli 
payment  was  first  enjoined  in  the  third  century  of  Christianily, 
or  in  the  fourth  or  fifth,  bears  with  about  as  much  importance 
upon  the  real  question  at  issue,  namely,  the  Divine  sanction  of 
Tithes,  as  the  other  redoubtable  points  which  it  has  been ‘thought 
fit  to  agitate  in  the  course  of  the  controversy,  videlicet^  whether 
Dr.  W atson  or  Mr.  Place,  a  barrister,  was  the  ‘authdlr*  of  the 
hook  commonly  called  ‘  Watson’s  Clergyman's  Law,’^  or  whe¬ 
ther  the  name  of*  Pietro  Soave  Polano,*  annexed  to  the  Hlatory 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  is  not  an  anagram  for  that  of  Father 
Paul. 

The  substance  of  what  we  are  to  glean  from  the  extracted 
passages,  appears  to  us  to  be — Ist,  That  Tithes  arc  at  all  evenU 
of  Divine  origin,  ^ndly.  That  those  who  have  attempted  to 
deny  their  claim  to  Divine  amthorify^  have  been  refuted.  6dly. 


^  “  It  is  unlucky  that  you  should  ground  so  important  an  assertion 
on  the  authority  of  a  feigned  name ;  for  the  real  author  of  Watson^ 
Clergyman's  Law  was  Mr.  Place,  a  barrister.**  Thtee  Letters^  p.  19. 
We  really  do  not  recollect  to  have  met  with  any  thing  more 
than  this  for  a  long  time.  Besides,  we  would  beg  to  ask,  If  Mr.  Place, 
a  barrister,  chooses  to  publish  a  book,  with  all  accustomed  gravity, 
under  the  name  of  Dr.  Watson,  why  has  not  Mr.  Bcnett,  or  any  one 
else,  a  full  right  to  cite  that  book  by  the  name  of  WaUoa*s  Clergy¬ 
man’s  Law  ?  If  we  had  occasion  to  quote  a  passage  from  his  Maja^y*# 
mo^t  gracioas  Speech  of  the  lYtli  October,  1796,  we  are  not  aware 
that  we  are  under  any  obligation  critical  or  moral,  to  give  our  mar- 

final  reference  to  the  Speech  oi  the  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Pitt  to  both 
louses  of  Parliament.  v 
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That  Tithes,  aa  payabl  eui>der  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  arc  not 
abolished  by  the  chaDt^e  pf  Uie  Law,  nor  do  they  fall,  of  course, 
because  uot  re-established  by  ChrisL  4thly.  I'hat  if  Tithes  were 
not  established  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles  in  form,  they  were  in 
clTect ;  and  that  whether  those  arc  mistaken  who  assert  that  tlie 
precept  of  St  Paul,  “  Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained  that 
“  they  which  preach  the  (lospel,  should  live  of  the  Qosj>el,” 
implies  the  payment  of  Titke^  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had 
been  previously  paid  to  the  Jewish  priesthood^  is  what  Mr« 
Coxe  docs  not  feel  himself  tpialificd  to  decide,  as  he  neither  ex¬ 
pressly  denies  nor  admits  it.  Our  readers  will  perhaps  be  startled 
at  this  summary,  but  wc  entreat  tlicm  to  turn  hack  again  to  the 
extracted  pages,  to  exonerate  us  from  any  kind  of  misrepresent¬ 
ation. 

With  regard  to  the  argument  derived  from  the  Divine  origin 
of  Tithes,  impotent  as  it  is,  wc  are  inclined  to  qualify  our  surprise 
at  the  misconception,  when  we  look  back  to  the  leaning  there  has 
been  among  divines  of  all  ages,  and  more  especially  the  divines 
of  the  Church  of  England,  to  idciUify  many  of  the  Apostolic  or¬ 
dinances  and  precepts,  with  the  positive  requisitions  of  the  Mo¬ 
saic  Law.  Losing  sight  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  and  the  momentous  consequences  resulting  from 
Christ’s  coming  in  the  flesh,  and  the  consequent  termination  of  a 
human  priesthood,  a  large  proportion  of  our  theological  writings 
is  occupied  in  g  laborious,  not  to  say  pedanUc  reticulation  of 
the  typical  observances  and  injunctions  of  that  particular  people, 
ordaineil  to. preserve  the  remembrance  of  Uie  promised  salvation, 
witli  the  .simple  institutions  and  precepts  which  were  delivered 
to  the  believers  in  Christ,  to  restrain  the  abuse  of  that  liberty 
wherewith  be  had  made  them  free.  By  a  strange  perversion  of 
understanding,  the  shadow  has  been  called  in  to  define  the  sub¬ 
stance, — the  final  and  perfect  revelation  of  the  Divine  will  and 
purposes,  has  been  supposed  to  find  its  sanctity  and  its  comment 
in  the  imperfect  anticipations  of  those  who  were  under  the  veil ; 
and  men,  walking  in  the  noun-day  light  of  the  Gospel,  have 
returned  to  seek  furtlier  illumination  from  that  lesser  glory. 
“  which  was  done  away,”  and  which  the  Apostle  expressly  de¬ 
clares  bad  no  glory  in  this  respect,  by  reason  of  the  glory  that 
“  excelk'th.” 

There  is  a  deep  fallacy  about  all  this,  which  wc  hardly  know 
how  to  fathom.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  men  in  the  profes¬ 
sional  as  well  as  voluntary  practice  of  continual  perusal  of  the 
Bible,  wilfully  overlooking  or  laying  aside  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  doctrines  of  the  Christian  revelation.  And  surely,  if 
there  be  oue  doctrinal  point  in  the  New  Testament,  more  amply 
enlarged  upon  or  forcinly  impressed  than  others,  it  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  coiiipletion  of  the  purposes  of  the  Law,  the  termina- 
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lion  of  itH  ritcf,  and  the  aiiolitioii  of  Ita  Hanction,  by  the  fulfilinent 
of  those  promises  to  which  the  Latr  was  aubscrticnt,  the  com* 
mmcH^ienf  of  that  real  priesthood  in  the  person  of  the  p^orifletl 
Mesfiiiih,  which  in  Aaron  was  bill  a  shadow^  and  the  dissolution 
(or  death,  as  the  Apostle  emphatically  calls  it)  of  that  bond 
wherein  tile  law  held  the  children  of  disohedirnce. 

Now,  it  does  utterly  surpass  our  conception,  how  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  such  a  fact  os  the  determination  of  tlte  priesthood  of 
many  by  the  eominenecmeht  of  that  unchangeable  priesthood  of 
Christ,  can  be  reconciled  with  the  assertion  of  the  continuing 
sanction  of  any  one  of  those  ordinances  which  came  with  the 
priesthood  of  Aaron.  For  tlie  prif*sthood  boin^  dian^cd, 
“  there  is  made  of  necessity  a  chaii«jc  also  of  the  law.  For  lie  of 
“  wliom  thoKu  ihlnga  are  sjHikcn,  pertaineth  to  another  frib4?, 
“  of  trhich  no  man  gave  attendance  at  the  altar.  For  it 
is  evident  that  our  Lord  sprang  out  of  Judah ;  of  which 
“  tribe  Ufones  upake  nothing  concerning  priesthood.^' ^ 

Huf,  says  Mr.  Coxe  ‘  you  arc  not  autlionsed  in  considerinp; 

*  Tithe  asabolisheil  by  the  change  of  the  Law.*  'Ffierc  were 
then,  we  suppose  he  intends,  some  s|K*cial  exemptions  from  the 
universal  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  the  coiiamandmcnt ; 
there  were  some  parts  of  the  service  of  the*  altar,  which  tlie 

full,  |>erfect,  and  suflicient  sacrifice  and  oblation**  of  him  who 
“  entered  into  heaven  itself**  and  not  into  **  the  holy  places 
made  with  hands,**  was  uot  of  power  to  dispense  with.  We 
have  great  respect  for  Mr.  Coxe,  as  a  man  of  talents  and  aa 
a  writer,  but  he  must  pardon  us  If  on  tliese  points  we  choose  to 
be  guided  rather  by  bt.  Paul,  than  hy  men  of  later  ages. 
**  Now  ire  know  (says  the  Apostle]  that  whai  iking$  ooever 
the  Law  saith,  it  saith  to  them  who  are  under  the  Law." 
Rom.  iii.  19.  Now,  wliatever  diflTereiices  of  opinion  might  pre¬ 
vail  among  the  converted  Jews,  or  even  among  the  Apostles 
themselves,  with  regard  to  their  complete  emancipation  from  tha 
works  of  the  Law,  during  the  cxistenca  of  the  Temple,  we  are 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  discover  how  those  works  could  become 
obligatory  on  the  Gentile  converts,  or  how  tlicy  to  whom  tlie 
Law  had  never  been  delivered,  could  in  any  sense  be  said  to  be 

*  under  the  Law.*  Were  it  then  even  to  be  admitted,  that  the  en¬ 
trance  of  Christ  into  the  holy  place,  once  for  all,’*  fell  sliort  of 
complete  effect  in  dispensing  witli  all  the  works  of  the  Law,  wa 
do  not  see  liow  the  argument  would  be  helped,  as  it  applies  to  the 
continuance  of  any  Divine  sanction  for  the  taking  m  titlies  at 
ibis  day,  since  the  mere  continuance  of  the  institution  under  the 
sanction  of  the  law,  could  affect  those  only  upon  whom  the  Law 
was  obligatory  previous  tostichtMirftft/ahoiition,  and  consequently 
would  attach  upon  none  but  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  But 
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the  arpimcnt  in  favour  of  Tilhoii,  from  the  sanction  of  the  l^awy 
fails  in  every  pointof  view  ;for,  if  there  be  any  obliq^ation  to  pay  them 
by  reason  of  a  positive  law,  that  oblit^ation  can  neci^ssarily  be  dis¬ 
charged  no  otherwise  than  by  piyint^  them  to  that  desciiption 
of  iiersons,  and  for  those  purpost^s,  to  which  they  were  ordained 
by  such  positive  law.  It  is  incumbent  on  those,  therefore,  who 
would  support  the  ris^ht  to  Tithes  u|m>ii  this  ar|;uiucnt,  to  refer 
us  to  tlie  persons  who  are  qualified,  either  by  fulfilling  of  repre¬ 
senting  the  character  desii'iiatcd  by  the  law,  to  give  us  a  dis- 
cdiari^c  from  its  penal  sanction.  That  all  right  to  such  cha¬ 
racter  III  proprio  jure  has  ceased  to  exist,  the  Jews  themselves 
will  inform  us,  having,  with  a  degree  of  propriety  which  bears 
rather  hard  iq>on  the  argument,  discontinued  the  iKiymeiit  of 
Tithes  ever  since  the  destruction  of  the  Temnle  jaiid  to  assert  that 
any  pretensions  to  sueli  character  exist,  Juro  representationiM^ 
in  the  ('hrislian  ministry,  is  to  evince  n  more  jirofound  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  Christian  scheme,  than  any  person  of  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  would  choose  to  be  rejiroached  with ;  since  it  is  one  of  the 
most  obvious  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  not  only  that  the 
pn(*sthooil  of  Aaron  terminatc<l  on  the  commeiiceinent  of  the 
priesthood  of  Christ,  hut  that  the  latter  priesthood  became  eternal 
ami  unchangeable  in  Him,  ‘‘  seeing  hccrer  lireth  to  make  in- 
terecssion  for  us.”  If,  therefore,  there  l>e  any  priesthood  ujk)u- 
ciirtli,  it  must  be  by  virtue  of  that  unity  of  title  which  believeis 
acquire  in  the  Divine  prerogatives  of  the  Messiah,  and  by  whicli, 
as  all  belie  vers  are  co-heirs  with  him  of  his  kingdom,  all  believers 
may  likewise  be  said  to  be  priests  with  him,  and  constitute,  as^t. 
Peter  expresses  it,  “  u  royal  priesthood.”*  Now,  bow  beliovt  rs  are 
to  pay  'tithes  to  themselves,  Mr.  Coxe  has  not  inrormed  us, nor 
ilo  we  believe  that  tlilsmode  of  diseharging  the  obligation,  were 
it  })rnctieal)Ie,  is  such  a  one  us  would  meet  with  bis  approbation. 

proceed  then  to  tin*  consideration  of  (he  next  argument^ 
uainely,  the  sanction  given  to  Tithes  by  the  founders  of  the 
t'^hrisiian  Clmrch  ;  for  the  supporters  of  an  endowed  churcU 
lay  their  claims  to  Divine  authunty  i^uurnnque  riu  data  ;  and 

•  1  Pet.  ii.  q.  Hence,  in  iome  of  the  remonstrances  against 
Tithes  at  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  was  contended,  that 
Tithes  ought  not  to  be  paid,  among  other  reasons,  ‘  Because  the  re¬ 
quiring  and  paying  of  tithes  is  an  implicit  denying  that  Christ  is 
come  in  the  rtesh.  For  if  there  bo  not  a  change  in  the  law,  then  the 
pricstliood  of  A uron  remains,  lleb.  vii.  1*2.  And  if  that  priesthood 
remains,  then  Christ  is  not  yet  come.  The  law  was  our  schoohnusier 
unto  Christ,  and  after  that  iiiitii  is  come,  we  are  no  longer  under  a 
ftchoolmaster.  (ial  iii.  *2f,  *2J,  If  we  must  still  be  in  bondage  under « 
tlic  elements  of  the  world,  then  ,God  iiatli  uot  yet  sent  forth  his  %>on, 
as  appears  in  Gal.  iv.  3,  4,  g.’  See  Apjx^udix  to  Pearson’s  Great 
Case  ^TUhcfi  P*  i^l« 
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if,  say  they,  tithes  arc  not  now  due  by  the  Lovitical  law,  they 
arc  to  he  considered  as  authorized  by  the  ordinances,  or  coun¬ 
tenanced  by  the  expressions  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

We  apprehend  this  assertion  owes  its  existence  to  the  same 
is^norance  or  fori^etfulness  of  tlie  circumstances  of  the  Christian 
dispensation,  as  the  argument  which  we  have  just  been  con¬ 
sidering,  and  requires  little  more  than  a  simple  recurrence  to 
those  circumstances,  to  be  disposed  of.  Jesus  Christ,  while  in 
the  flesh,  was  most  undoubtedly  under  the  Law,  and  therefore, 
us  concerninfi^  his  manhood,  was  as  much  bound  to  obedience  to 
the  works  of  the  Law,  as  any  other  of  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
liam.  Jesus  Christ,  Indeed,  was  not  only  under  the  Law,  as 
man,  but  as  more  than  man,  he  came  to  fulfll  the  Law,  which  no 
man  had  ever  done ;  and  by  perfect  obedience,  under  all  tho 
infirmities  of  humanity,  at  once  to  establish  the  justice  and  vin¬ 
dicate  the  ri'^hteousness  of  Ciod,  and  to  become  the  justifier  of 
them  to  whom,  by  faith,  his  oheilience  should  be  imputed. 

Upon  these  points,  we  conceive,  there  can  be  no  diflcrencc 
between  us  and  Mr.  Coxe. 

Now,  if  Christ  was  under  the  Law,  he  w^as  as  much  under  one 
])art  of  it  as  another;  as  much  under  the  ceremonial  law  as 
under  the  moral  law.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  Evangelista 
had  actually  recorded  instances  of  the  payment  of  Tithes  by 
Christ,  or  his  Apostleiby  his  direction,  what  would  that  concern 
believers?  Jesus  Christ  was  cifcumcised  ;  he  was  presented 
in  the  Temple ;  he  observed  the  Passover,  the  feast  of  the 
Dedication,  the  Jewish  Sabbath  : — all  these  facts  arc  distinctly 
recorded  ;  but  it  certainly  does  not  follow  that  they  arc  examples. 
Besides,  the  fact  whic  h* a  Christian  minister  would  have  to  make 
out,  is,  not  that  Christ  paid  tithes  to  the  Levites,  but  that  he 
claimed  them  himself;  and  ’as,  during  the  mission  of  Christ 
upon  cartli,  liis  character  of  priest  had  not  commenced,  there 
could  of  course  be  no  shadow  of  reason  to  found  such  claim 
upon . 

It  is  next  to  be  observed,  that  daring  the  abpdc  of  Christ 
in  Judea,  not  only  was  he  himself  subject  to  the  works  of  the 
Law,  but  that  the  Law  was  likewise  in  full  force  on  all  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded.  The  approach  of  the  event  which  was 
to  exempt  them  who  believed  in  ^  him,  from  “  lieing  subject 
“  to  ordinances, ”  could  in  no  ways  diminish  the  rigoar  of 
the  existing  yoke.  Jesus,  therefore,  in  addressing  the  Jews^ 
swldresses  them  nnifornily  as  Jews;  he  exhorts  them  to  obe- 
ilience  to  the  works  of  the  Law,  at  the  same  time  that  he  en¬ 
joins  repentance  as  the  Attest  preparation  for  the  approaching 
promulgation.  He  is  occupied,  not  in  announcing  to  them  tUf 
final'  emancipation  from  the  bondage  of  the  Commandment 
which  should  be  procured  by  the  shedding  of  his  blood,  (a 
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doctrine  \vlncli  btre  KriHfi  reserved  for  a  ifHire  ad- 

vaiiciMl  "s‘tatc  of  the  .Qbrlstii^^^'feoift^ts,')  btU  hi  calling  their 
attentiim  to  the  aptrittiality  of  lhe‘*Laiv,  ns  the  hicans  of  coii- 
▼incinj:  them  how  fur^ibeir  ntnaV  td>sefvances'fcll  sliort  of  any 
siicb  obedience  us'  could  hvt  rclti'tl  upon  fur  ac^ptance  with 
(lod,  ami  thereby  pieparinp^  their  hiituls  for  the  reception  of 
the  Gospel.  All  this,  nc  conceive,  must  be  very  clear  to  all 
persons  who  read  their  Bibles  wfth  attention.  What  does  it 
avail  then  fur  the  purpose  in  question,  that  ainon^  the  other 
works  of  the  Law  to  which  Jesus  exliorted  the  obedience  of 
the  Jews,  he  should  have  included  (Itc  payment  of  'ritlies,  as 
one  of  the  tiling  which  they,  bein^  under  the  Law,  were  rifflit 
in  doinfit  ^’dh  the  most  scrupulous  exactness,  but  which  did 
not  exempt  them  from  the  observance  of  the  weightier  matters 
of  the  Law,  or  entitle  U)em  to  pass  over  judgement  and  the 
love  of  God  ?” 

Resides,  the  ar^^ument,  if  any,  to  bo  derived  from  tbit 
saying  of  our  Saviour,  is  ultimately  involved  in  precisely 
the  same  absurdity  us  the  ar^jjument  iroiu  the  l.cvitical  law; 
fur  if  that  sayin;:^  imposes  any  obliji^ation  on  us  to  the  payment 
of  Tithes,  we  must  discharc^r^  the  obligation,  by  paying  Tithes 
ill  that  sense  in  which  the  words  are  used  in  the  passage  in 
question  ;  and  can  never  plead  as  a  performance,  the  doing  of 
a  totally  diflferenl  thing,  with  a  totally  diderent  meaning, 
because  that  thing  happens  to  be  designated  by  a  synonymouf 
name. 

In  reference  to  the  support  to  he  derived  by  the  advocates 
of  Tithes,  from  any  other  cxpr^ssions  of  our  Saviour  or  the 
Apostles,  more  immediately  a<Ulressed  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  Christian  chureli,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  extracting 
a  few  passages  from  Milton’s  Likeuest  moans  to  reuiovc 
Idrelings  out  of  the  Chur<*l>,”  as  odiitaining,  in  an  iinpressive 
fot'in,  the  substance  of  what  must  occur  to  those  in  tlie  practice 
of  unprejudiced  perusal  of  the  Script nr«‘M.  !t  is  remarkable, 
that  tiie^iassage  uUuded  to  by  Mr.  Coxe,  as  that  advanced  by 
some  wnters  to  prove  Tithes  an  a|K)stolic  ordinance,  is  the  very 
text  chosen  by  Milton  to  demonstrate  tbeir  absolute  cxclusioa 
from  the  ClirUtiaii  regimen.  ' 

^  Hire  (says  he)  of  itsidf  is  neither  *uolawfuL  nor  a  wi^d  of 

*  any  evil  note,  signify ing  no  more  than  a  due  recompense 

*  or  reward;  as  when  mir  Saviour^; sailh,  “’Uie  labourer  it 
^  wprtby  of  bit  hire.”  That  whicli  makes  it  so  daiigerous^io 

*  the  Gliurcli,  and  profieriy  makes^^tlie  hireling  a  word  alwayt 

*  of  evil  signification,  is  either, the  excess  thereof,  or  the  uiidut 

*  qianiier  of  giving  and  taking  H.  VVtmt  harm  the  excess 

*  thereof  hrourlit  to*  the  .  Charcb,  )ierbapt  was  iK>t  found*  by 

*  experience  fill  the  days  ot  'Coostantific,  wlio  out  of  hit  let) 
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*  thinking  he  cottlU  be  ncfcr  loo  liberally  ^  ^ursui^.  failicr  of 
‘  the  Church,  migtil  be  no!  unbily  taui  to  iiave  ^iber  over 

<  UhI  it,  or  ciioke<l  it  in  the  uureing.  Which  wae  foretohl,  us 

*  in  recorded  ia  ecclesustical  traditions,  by  a  %oic6  heard  from 

*  heaven  on  the  very  day  that  tlione  great  donations  and  Cliiircli 

<  revenues  were  given,  crying  aloud,  **  This  day  is  poison 

*  poured  into  the  Church.'*  Which  Uic  event  soon  after  verier 

*  lied,  as  ap{)cars  by  another  no  b^  ancient  observation,  **  That 
‘  Ucligioii  brought  forth  wealth,  and  tlie  daughter  devoured 
‘  tile  mother.” 

<  Not  only  the  excess  of  hire  in  wealthiest  times,  hut  also  the 

*  undue  and  vicious  taking  orgiving  it,  though  but  small  or  mean, 

*  as  ill  the  primitive  times,  gave  to  hirelings  occasion,  •though 
^  not  intended,  yet  sudicient  to  creep  at  first  into  the  Church* 

*  Which  argues  also  tiie  didiculty,  or  rather  tlic  iin possibility 
‘  to  remove  them  quite,  unless  every  minister  were  us  St.  Paul, 

^  contented  to  teach  gratis  ;  hut  few  such  are  to  he  found.  As 
^  therefore  we  cannot  justly  take  away  all  hire  in  the  Church, 

*  because  we  cannot  otliorwi&e  quite  remove  uil  hirelings,  so 

*  are  we  not  for  the  impossibility  of  removing  them  all,  to  use 

*  tluMefore  no  endeavour  that  fewest  may  come  in  ;  but  rather, 

'  ill  regard  the  evil,  4I0  what  we  can,  will  always  be  incumhen^ 

*  and  unavoidable,  to  use  our  utmost  diligence  how  It  may 

*  be  least  dangerous  :  which  will  be  likeliest  efiected  if  wt 

*  consider,  first,  what  recoin|>eiicc  God  hath  onlained  should 

*  be  given  to  ministers  of  the  Church  ;  (for  tliat  a  reooinpciice 
^  ought  to  he  given  them,  and  may  by  them  justly  be  received,. 
f  our  Saviour  himself  from  the  very  light  of  reason  and  of 
‘equity  hath  declared,  Luke  x.  7,  The  labourer  is  worthy 
‘  of  his  liire;")  next,  by  whom  ;  and  lastly,  in  wliut  inaiiner. 

‘  W  hat  reconqx  nsn  o(;ght  to  be  given  to  Chnieh  Ministers, 

‘  Go<l  hath  answer  ably  ordainetl  acconling  to  that  dideix>tice 
'  which  hath  manifestly  put  between  the  Law  and  the 
‘  Gv>spel.  Under  tlie  Law  lie  gave  them  tithes ;  under  the 
‘  Gospel,  having  left  all  things  in  his  Church  to  charity  and 
^  cliristian  freedom,  lie  hath  given  them  only  what  is  justly 
‘  given  ibem.  That,  as  well  under  the  Gospel,  as  uodM  lhs 
‘  Law,  say  our  English  divines,  and  tliey.  only  of  all  protesUuts 
^  is  tithes  *,  sod.  they  saj  trae,  if  any  man  be  so  minded  to  give 
‘  them  of  hia  own  Uie  tenth  or  twentieth ;  but  that  the  law 
^  therefore  tithes  is  in  force  under  the  tiospel,  all  other  pro- 
‘  testant  divines,  though  equally  .concerned,  yet  coosiantly  deny. 
'  For  althougli  hire  to  the  lab^irer  he  of  moral  and  perpetual 
f  right,  yet  that  special  kind  of  hire,  the  tentli,  can  he  of  no 

*  light' a  necessity,  but  to  that  special  labour  for  which  Goit 
i  ordained  it*  ,  T^t  sp^iaLlahoinr>  was  Uic  Icvitical  and^fc- 
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^  nioiiial  service  of  ilic  tabernacle,  Numb/xviii.  ^1,  31,  whiHi  is 

*  MOW  aboli«he<i,  the  xii^ht  therelbre  of  that  sjH‘cial  hire  mnst 

*  niHids*  be  withal  abolished,  as  beinfi^  also  ceremonial.  'Fliat 

*  tithes  were  ceremonial  is  plain,  not  beinp^  "iven  to  the  licvites 

*  till  they  had  been  first  offered  a  heave  oflerin^  to  the  Iy>rd, 

*  ver.  24,  28.  lie  then  who  by  that  law  brinijs  tithes  into  the 
‘  Ciospel,  of  necessity  hrins^  in  withal  a  sacrifice  and  an  altar; 

*  without  which  tithes  by  tfiat  ladr  were  unsanctifiefi  and  poU 
‘  luted,  ver.  32,  and  therefore  never  thoui^ht  on  in  the  first 

*  Christian  times,  till  ceremonies,  altars,  and  olihitions,  by  an 

*  ancientei*  corruption  were  brought  back  lonp^  before.  And 

*  yet  the  Jews,  ever  since  their  temple  was  (h'stroyed,  though 

*  they  have  rabbis  and  teachers  of  their  law,  yet  pay  no  tithes, 
‘  as  haVii!!^  no  Levites  to  whom,  no  temple  where  to  pay  them, 

*  no  altar  whereon  to  hallow  them  :  wliich  argues  that  the 

*  Jews  themselves  never  tliou«ht  titlies  moral,  but  ceremomal 
‘  only.  That  Christians  therefore  should  take  them  up,  when 

*  Jews  have  laid  them  down,  must  needs  be  very  uhsuni  ami 

*  preposterous.  Next  it  is  us  clear  in  the  same  chapter,  that 

*  the  Priests  and  Invites  had  not  tithes  for  their  labour  only 

*  in  tlic  tabernacle,  but  in  reejard  they  were  to  have  no  other 

*  part  nor  inheritance  in  the  land,  ver.  20,  24,  and  by  that 

*  means  for  a  tentl^  lost  a  twelfth.  Hut  our  Levites  under* 

*  ^oing^  no  such  lawvif  deprivement,  can  have  no  ri^ht  to  any 
.*  sucli  compensation,  nay,  if  by  thin  law  they  will  have  tithes, 
‘  can  have  no  inheritance  of  land,  but  forfeit  what  thev  have*. 

•  « 


*  In  Mr.  (iourlay’s  Right  to  Church  Property  secut'tdy  a  pamphlet 
conspicuous  for  un.  originality  and  vigorousnesa  of  remark,  of  tbe 
highest  order,  and  sometimes  almost  amounting  to  sublimity,  there 
is  the  following  new'  and  striking  observation.  *  When  this  order 

*  w*a8  first  nppomtc<l,  there  was  a  peculiar  adaptation  of  the  scheme 
‘  of  tithe  to  the  purposes  and  views  of  the  institution  of  tlic  priest- 

*  hood.  The  priestnood  was  a  whole  tribe,  and  'the  sacred  duties 

*  xverc  hereditary.  The  tribe  of  Levi,  having  a  tenth  of'  the  gross 

*  produce  of  the  ioi),  would  multipiy  nearly  after  the  same  rate*  as 

*  the  other  tribes. 'of  Israel ;  and  thus  the  proportion  of  priests,  in 

*  point  of  number,  to  the  rest  of  the  people,  would  always  bo  main* 

*  tained  nearly  the  same.  •  ’  '  » 

<  When  tithes  arc  appropriated  to  a  oertam  hxed  number  of  priests, 

*  tlie  issue  is  very  dinerenu  With  increasad  cultivation,  tithes  in* 

*  crease  greatly^  and  .also  the  population.  .The  limited. number  of 

*  priests,  under  the  increase  of  tithe,  have  tlicir  rclatlye  situation 

*  in  society  very  much  changed.  Tliey  become  richer ;  and  as  indor 

*  lence  and  vice  arc  the  natural  concomitants  of  wealth,  Jess  duty 

*  will  be  performed  in  the  priestly  offi(^,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 

*  need,  increased  by  a  growing  population. 

*  T)ii|  statement  exnibits  a  strHdDg  contrast  between  the  diving*  i 
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'  Alllioui^li  it  be  sudcieiH  to  have  proved  in  general  the 
‘  abolisihiai'  of  tithes,  as#  part  of  the  jtidaical  or  cereinonial  law, 

*  wliicli  b  abolished  all,  as  well  that  ^forc  an  that  after  Mosses  ; 

*  yet  I  shall  further  pruvo  them  abrogated  by  an  express  ordi* 

*  nance  of  the  Ciospel,  founded  not  on  any  type,  or  that  muni- 

*  cipal  law  of  Mosea,  but  on  moral  and  general  equity  given  us 

*  instead.'  1  Cor.  ix.  id,  14.  *  Know  ye  not,  that  tliey  who  mi- 
^llistc^  about  holy  things,  live  of  the  tilings  of  the  temple  ;  and 
*’  they  which  wait  at  the  altar,  are  partakers  with  the  altar  ?  So 

*  also  the  Lord  haili  ordained,  that  they  who  preach  the  Gospel,* 

^  should  live  of  the  Gos|)cl  V  He  saitii  not,  should  live  on  things 

*  which  were  of  the  temple^ 'or  of  the  altar ^  of  which  wero 

*  tithes,  for  that  had  given  them  a  clear  title :  but  abrogating 

*  tliat  former  law  of  Moses,  which  determined  what  and  how 

*  much,  by  a  later  ordinance  of  Christ,  whicli  leaves  the  what 

*  and  how  much  indefinite  and  free,  so  it  be  sufficient  to  live 

*  on  :  he  sailh,  Tlie  Lord  hath  so  ordained,  that  they  who  preach 

*  tiic  GosjH'l  should  live  of  the  Gospel,"  which  hath  neither 
‘‘temple,  altar,  nor  sacrifice :  Heb.  .vii.  Id,  **  For  he  of  whom 
‘  tlii'se  things  are  spoken,  pertaliieih  to  another  tribe,  of  which, 

‘  no  man  gave  attendance  at  the  altar;"  his  ministers,  therefore, 

‘  cannot  thence  have  tithes.  '  And  where  the  Lord  hatli  so  or- 
^  daitH}d,.we  may  find  easily  in  more  tiian  one  evangelist :  Ijiike 

*  X.  7,  8,  ‘‘  In  tlie  same  house  remain, ^eating  and  drinking  such 
‘.things  as  they  give :  for  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  dee. 

‘  And  into  whatsoever  city  you  miter,  atui  they  receive  you,  eat 
‘  such  things  as  are  set  before  you."  To  which  ordinance  of 
‘  Christ  it  may  seem  likeliest  that  the  Apostle  refers  us,  both 
Shore  and  in  1  Tim.  v.  18,  where  he  cites  this  as  the  saying  of  our 
‘  Siviour,  “  J’liat  the  labourer  is.wortliy  of  bis  hire."  And 
‘  both  by  this  place  of  Luke,  atid  that  of  Matt.  \.  9,  10,  11,  it 
‘  evidently  appears  that  our  Saviour  ordaineil  no  ccrlaiu  iiialii- 
‘  tenance  for  his  apostles  or  ministers  publicly  or  privately,  in 
‘  house  or  city  received  ;  but  that,  whatever  it  w  err,  which  might 
‘  suffice  to  live  .on  :  and  this  not  commanded  or  proportioned  by 
‘  Abraham  or  by  Moses,  whom  he  might  easily  have  here  cited, 
‘  as  his  manner  was,  but  declared  only  by  a  rule  of  common 
‘  equity,  which  pro)K)rtion8  the  hire  as  well  to  the  ability  of  hun 
‘  who  gives,  as  to  the  labour  of  him  who  receives,  and  recom^ 
‘  mends  him  only  as  worthp,  not  invests  him  with  a  legal  right. 
‘  And  mark  whereon  he  grounds  this  his  ordinance ;  not  on  a 
‘  perpetual  right  of  tithes  from  Mclcldsedec,  as  hirelings  pretend, 

*  which  he  never  claimed,  either  for  himself  or  for  his  ministers, 
‘  but  on  the  plain  mid  common  equity  of  rewarding  the  labourer; 


and  human  establishment  of  Thhc.  The  one  might  go  on  for  ever 
in  beautiful  uiiiforniity.  The  other  rmiit  Vibrate  upon  a  point  V  and 
iho  least  shiver  will  destinoy  Ifa  neccssfinr  eqtfHlbrdm.*  ^  ' 
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^  ivortlijr  sotnetimi^  of  sometimes  of  double  honour,  not 

*  proportionable  by  tithes ;  and  tiie  Apostle  in  this  fore-cited' 

*  diopter  to  the  Corinthians,  ver.  11,  affirms  it  to  be  no  p  eat  re- 
^  eoni|iense  if  canial  thinpi  be  reaped  for  spiritual  sonn  ;  but  to 

*  mention  titlies,  neglects  here  the  fittest  occasion  that  could  be 

*  olfered  him,  and  leaves  the  rest  free  and  imdeteriuiiicd.  Cer- 
^  taiiily,  if  Christ  or  his  Afiostles  had  approved  of  tithes,  they 

*  would  have,  either  by  writing  or  tradition,  recommended  them 

*  to  i\\e  church,  and  that  soon  would  have  apjicared  in  tlie  prac- 

*  tiee  of  those  primitive  and  the  next  ages.* 

l)|K)n  the  principle  audi  alit*ram  partem^  should  now  re¬ 
commend  our  readers  to  turn  to  the  parade  of  fathers,  and  coun¬ 
cils,  and  canons,  and  to  amuse  themselves  with  tho  judicious 
typographical  arrangement  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  in 
the  pages  of  l>r.  Comber,  and  the  oUiM  writers  of  iiis  school ; 
and  if  they  agree  with  Mr.  Coxe,  tliat  those  who  deny  the  Divine 
authority  of  Tithes  have  been  refuted,  we  have  nothing  further 
to  do  than  to  wish  them  joy  of  tlieir  sentiment. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  tha 
Scripture  doctrine,  is  bme  out  by  an  accurate  attention  to  the 
circumstances  and  nature  of  the  Christian  scheme,  the  real  ipies-' 
lion  as  to  the  moitor  ^  right  between  the  defenders  of  Tithes 
and  the  advocates  of  Commutotion,  in  spite  of  all  the  lofty  an- 
nunciatious  and  pious  pretences  of  the  former,  must  necessarily 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  this ;  whetlier  or  not  tlie  State, 
having,  at  a  distant  period  of  time,  sanctioned  a  mode  of  lev? « 
ing  a  proviKkiii  fur  the  support  of  the  eccksiastical  estnbUsn* 
iiicnt,  which  at  that  pi^riod  might  be  well  enough  adapted  for 
the  pur|>osc  in  a  secular  point  of  view,  and  the  future  evila  df 
whidi,  neither  were  nor  could  be  foreseen,  it  to  be  irrevocably 
bound  by  Uiat  disposition,  now  that  a  total  change  of  economy 
has  destroyed  the  adaptation  of  the  system,  and  rendered  it  pro- 
dnetive  of  mischiefs  which  become  every  day  more  obtrusive, 
more  alarming  to  the  civil  interests  of  Uie  State,  and  of  more  de- 
nioraliting  tendency  both  to  the  |>ayer  and  the  receiver  of  the 
tax.  The  assertion  of  the  afHrmntive  of  this  proposition,  must, 
we  conceive,  stagger  every  person  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of 
the  British  Constitution.  The  author  of  the  Sacred  and  In~ 
“  defeatfihie  1tighi9  of  ihe  Clergy has  adverted  to  this  point 
with  considerable  |>erspicuUy. 


*  During  the  lasit  Session  of  Parliament,  (he  remarks)  numerous 
petitions  were  presented  to  the  Legislature,  from  almost  eveir  part  (A 
tne  Kingdom ;  complaining  of  and  praying  relief  from  (what  peti¬ 
tioners  alleged  to  be)  the  oppreasivc  Durtbens  imposed  uf^n  them  by 
the  Church.  To  counteract  those  petitions,  and  with  a  view  to  main¬ 
tain  invioiate  the  supposed  rights  ot  the  Ecclesiastical  order,  meetings 
•f  tbt  Clergy  were  held  iu  different  parts  of  the  country.’ 
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*  1  he  claims  set  up  at  those  Meetings,  and  which  it  was  conteodeil 
were  inherent  and  indefeasible,  appear  to  me  to  be  at  variance  with 
the  free  spirit  of  our  Constitution,  and  consc<|uentlT  subversive  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.  The  Clergy,  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  found  their  claims  to  tythes,  not  as  formerly,  upon  Divine 
right,  but  upon  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  as  the  Constitution  of  this 
country  guarantees  to  the  people  the  right  of  repealing  as  well  as  of 
making  laws,  it  follows  that  the  itukfoasMi  rights  of  the  Clergy  must 
cease,  the  moment  the  people  exercise  their  indisputable  prerogative 
in  repealing  the  Law  under  which  they  claim. 

*  e  •  • 

*  The  powers  of  Parliament,  says  Sir  Edward  Coke,  are  so  Irons* 
pendant,  tliat  they  can  make,  enlarge,  repeal,  abrogate,  and  expound 
all  law,  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  they  can  alter,  oew*model,  or  obolisli 
the  established  religion  of  the  country,  as  was  done  by  Uie  Eighth 
Henry  and  his  family  ;  they  can  regulate  and  change  Uie  successkm 
to  the  crown,  as  was  done  in  the  cases  of  Henry  Vlll.  William  HI. 
and  the  liouse  of  Brunswick ;  they  can  alter  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom,  and  even  of  parliaments  tliomsclves ;  witness  the  acts  of 
union,  and  the  statutes  for  triennial  and  septennial  parliaments. 

«  •  •  •  m  • 


^  The  advantages  which  the  people  of  this  country  derive  from  its 
representative  form  of  government,  are  not  conhned  to  the  making 
of  laws  for  their  ^idance  and  protection,  they  have  a  right  even  to 
try  experiments  in  legislation,  and  in  fact  this  is  constantly  done  t 
acts  ot  the  legislature  are  every  day  ncw-modclied,  repealed  and  ab^ 
rogated;  by  what  rights  or  power  then  are  the  people  to  be  re¬ 
strained  from  annulling  a  pernicious  and  oppressive  law,  imposed  upon 
their  forefathers,  by  superstition  and  credulity.* 

We  should  however  remark,  that  the  view  of  the  English  con¬ 
stitution  taken  by  the  Lonl  Chief  Justice  Coke,  is  not  saocliotied 
by  Mr.  Coxe;  and  be  shall  speak  for  himself;  for  even  Chief 
Justices  (we  say  it  with  all  becoming  reverence)  may  be  misUken. 
The  Legislature  it  appears,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Arch¬ 
deacon,  have  no  power  to  act  without  the  express  and  special 
consent  of  the  clorfi^y  fhorasclves  :  such  at  least  is  the  necessary 
implication  of  the  following  passage. 

•  The  clergy  of  the  present  day  have  but  the  usufruct,  and  are  in¬ 
competent,  even  if  they  are  willing  to  dispose  of  I  he  inheritance  of 
their  order.  They  can  neither  be  bribed  nor  compelled  to  consent 
for  their  successors  in  all  future  ages  whom  they  do  not  represent ; 
as  to  exchange  a  right  whicli  is  prescriptive  or  fundamental,  for  pro¬ 
perty  of  any  kind,  which  can  only  be  secured  to  them  by  tlie  va¬ 
lidity  of  recent  convention.*— /irsi  Letter^  p.  28. 

How  much,  then,  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  this  did  not  occur 
to  the  Romish  clergy,  the  whole  host  of  regulars  and  seculars, 
when  tlicy  were  called  upon  by  tlie  unaiitliorixed  voice  of  Par¬ 
liament,  to  relimpiish  their  wealth  and  tbeir  splendour  I  Wbat 
VOL.VIII.  N.8.  3B 
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pilos  of  sumptuous  urcliitocture,  troutals  am!  obit*?, 

wliat  ropt'S  uiul  ctiiclfixos,  have  \vc  nut  lust  by  llioir  inad¬ 
vertency  ! 

It  is  a  rtMiurk,  however,  Umt  we  cannot  help  making,  that 
it  is  noi  within  the  scope  ot  onr  rccolleclion,  to  proiliice  a  sini;le 
instance  of  sucli  a  proposition  haviiii;  been  ever  attempted  to 
he  propounded  in  support  of  any  other  tax  than  that  particular 
one  which  is  appropriated  to  llie  maintenance  of  the  establislieci 
cIorc;y.  It  is  an  iincontroverted  proposition,  that  the  State  in 
tinder  a  civil  oblip^ation  to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  its  im¬ 
mediate  servants, — to  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  its  pour  : — 
we  will  suppose,  (to  place  the  tlefcnders  of  'rithes  upon  the  l>est 
footing  that  we  can,)  tliat  it  is  as  uncontrovert(*d  a  position, 
(which  however  is  nut  the  fact,)  that  the  State  is  umler  a  civil 
obli;Xi*tion  to  proviile  for  the  support  of  a  religious  cstahlishmcnt. 
T>e  it  so.  llovv  irp  the  advocates  of  'rithes  the  hotter  for  it? 
\\c  ilo  not  rccollt  ct  that  in  the  innumcralle  discussions  which 
have  taken  place  on  the  subject,  it  was  ever  attcin|)led  to  be 
usscrttMl,  (bat  the  State  lias  not  a  right  to  rc-inodcl  the  pro¬ 
vision  which  it  has  lieretofoie  made  for  the  supjiort  of  its  poor ; 
or  to  exchange  one  mode  of  cfTecling  that  provision  for  another, 
if  one  mode  should  he  found  beneficial  to  the  moral  cliaractor 
of  the  poor,  and  consistent  with  the  civil  interests  of  the  nation, 
and  another  destructive  of  them  both.  And  yet  the  poor  must 
no  mure  be  permitted  to  starve,  than  the  clergy  to  beg.  The 
one  are  ns  iniieli  entitled  to  a  si^urity  for  their  subsistence, 
as  the  other  for  tlieir  conn>otencr,  as  a  matter  of  civil  obligation 
on  the  Slate.  How  comes  it  then,  that  we  hear  every  day 
of  new  plans  for  securing  the  subsistence  of  tlic  poor,  varying 
ill  tlieir  complexions  and  principles  with  all  the  variations  of 
human  conceptions,  and  views,  and  prejudices,  and  not  one 
word  of  iiuiuiry  drops  ns  to  the  rifjht  of  the  Stale  to  tamper 
witli  tlieir  legal  provision  *,  while,  as  soon  as  the  most  cau¬ 
tious  suggestion  is  made  as  to  the  propriety  of  rc-considering  the 
legal  provision  of  the  clergy,  it  is  immediately  sileuced  with 
the  jargon  of  irrevocable,  prescriptive  right  ? 

'i'lie  clergy  may  perhaps  say,  that  they  are  degraded  by  the 
parallel,  ami  they  may  deny  its  appliciihleness.  We  reply,  that 
nothing  <’an  h:i  further  from  our  thouglits  than  any  abasing 
intention,  and  that  the  parallel  itself  is  strictly  accurate.  For, 
learneil  as  (he.  clergy  mostly  arc  in  tiie  legal  history  of  tithes, 
can  they  leijuirc  to  he  told,  that  wlictlicr  they  claim  under  the 
sanction  of  (he  Apostolic  ordinance,  or  under  that  of  the  legal 
establishment  of  tithes  hy  the  inaiulales  of  English  kings  and 
prelates,  their  claim  extends  no  further,  hy  cither  of  those  au- 
thoritic.s,  than  to  be  tenants  of  those  very  contested  tithes  in  com¬ 
mon  with  (ho  poor  and  necessitous  ?  Need  we  remind  them 
of  (lie  tripartite  division  of  tithes,  respecting  which  so  much 
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)ia8  written  ?  How  comes  it  then,  we  may  fairly  ask, 

that  that  very  property  in  which  the  poor  wei'c  jointly  interested, 
hy  unity  of  title,  should  as  to  them  be  for  ever  cxtiiii:^ijished, 
while,  as  to  their  co-sharers,  it  is  ‘  irrevocable  and  indefeasible’  ? 
Is  there  no  parallel  here  ?  Arc  the  clergy  dej;raded  hy  havinj^ 
their  substantial  endowments  named  in  couuet  with  the  scanty 
pittance  of  the  worn-out  labourer,  the  halt,  the  impotent,  and 
the  blind  ?  Let  them  then  iirst  reproach  their  more  humble  pre¬ 
decessors  for  havinq;  submitted  to  accept  u  provision  out  of  the 
same  fund  which  had  been  provided  for  those  ignoble  pur- 
jioscs^  and  let  them  tel!  us  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  when 
these  needier  partalvcjs  of  the  Church’s  ^oods  were  first  robbed 
of  ‘  what  had  l>een  so  lom^  sanctified  by  law  and  by  rclii^ion, 

*  by  canon,  and  hy  custom,’  they  found  no  kind  advocates 
to  cry  out,  ^  Woe  unto  them  who  withhold  what  Ga<l  and  Ui« 
‘  (’liurch  have  u;iven  !’ 

Ifcfore  we  conclude  these  protracted  remarks,  into  which  we 
litive  been  somewhat  indignantly  led  by  a  series  of  perver¬ 
sions  and  absurdities  almost  uiie4|ualled  in  any  modern  contro¬ 
versy,  we  desire  attain  to  caution  our  readers  most  eurnestly 
against  any  misconception  of  the  object  which  wo  have  liad  in 
view.  What  our  views  are  of  the  real  ground  n)>on  which  tilhou 
stand  at  this  day,  we  have  explicitly  avowed  at  the  close  of  our 
former  Article ;  and  to  that  statement  we  request  our  readers  to 
turn.  We  have  entered  upon  the  preceding  examination  of  tho 
claims  again  asserted  with  respect  to  Tithes,  not  as  the  advocates 
of  revolutionary  measures,  hut  because  those  claims,  groundless 
as  tliey  are,  are  brought  forward  with  all  the  confidence  of  un- 
coiit^ted  certainty,  to  set  at  defiance  propositions  of  the  most 
important  and  beneficial  nature,  called  for  hy  the  united  voice  of 
the  nation.  When  Anthony  Peai'son  published  his  Great  Case 

of  Tithes  truly  stated,”  in  1657,  he  expressed  one  of  the  mo¬ 
tives  to  compiling  that  work  to  be,  that  ‘  such  a  collection  might 

*  have  this  further  service,  tliat  in  time  to  come,  it  might  prevent 
^  authors  from  advancing  reasons  and  argiiments  for  the  Divine 
^  right  of  Tithes,  as  some  had  done  very  lately,  which  were  fully 
^  answered  and  confuted  so  long  ago.’  But  Anthony  Pearson 
has  long  since  been  consigned  to  the  undisturbed  dust  of  tbe 
upper  siieif,  and  the,  overweening  assurance  of  the  tlioiiglitless 
and  the  half- informed,  has  again  called  for  the  trying  drudgery 
of  exposing  the  most  inconsistent  and  absurd  assertions.  Here, 
iiowever,  our  duty  stops.  VVliatever  jurisdiction  wc  may  claim 
in  tlie  commonwealth  of  letters,  we  presume  not  to  dictate  to 
those  in  whom  the  right  of  civil  legislation  is  constitutionally 
vested.  It  is  a  subject  of  lamentation  to  all  who  are  tremblingly 
alive  to  the  interests  of  humanity^  and  who  look  forward  to 
higher  stages  of  tbe  advancement  of  common -weal,  that  in  radi- 
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onl  c’han*!;^  6f  almost  rtcvy  kinil,  there  h,  and  must  he  so  lonj; 
as  liuman  lustitnlions  eontimio  to  be  ^ovcrncMi  by  the  iineontroU 
table  laws  of  natniv,  essential  and  inseparable  exit.  In  thebe' 
ginninp4  of  refonnniion,  this  etil  is  sensibly  and  severely  expe- 
riencetl ;  while  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  change,  are  pef- 
feived  only  as  they  are  slowly  developed  by  the  hand  of  time, 
and  ns  the  temjmrary  ineonveniences  whicli  obscured  them,  are 
subsiding  into  oblivion  by  the  same  process.  It  is  owing  to 
this,  in  a  great  degree,  that  in  all  measures  of  political  economy, 
«|iicstions  of  right  or  wrong  are  iinavoitlahly  converted  into  ques¬ 
tions  of  expediency ;  and  that  a  mixed  mode  of  reasoning  has 
been  insensibly  appropriated  to  legislative  discussion,  very  nearly 
to  the  exclusion  of  pure  logic^  and  of  abstract  tnith.  It  seems 
to  have  been  irrevocably  ordained,  that  the  material  world,  in  all 
its  advances  towards  the  limited  boundary  of  subfuiiary  excel¬ 
lence,  should  still  remain  nt  an  immeasurable  distance  from  the 
intelligent  principle ;  and  that  while  the  ndvanceinent  of  the 
latter  knows  no  obstacle  but  the  hnite  power  of  human  ap^>re- 
hension,  and  the  lingering  dominion  of  federal  prejudices,  im¬ 
provements  in  the  latter  *  to  be  permanent,  must  he  almost 
*  insensible,  and  growing  out  of  the  orighial  systems,  however 
‘  iin^)erffct  they  may  have  been.’* 

AVc  are  fully  aware  that  the  force  of  this  admission  tnnst 
apjdy  to  any  radical  alteration  of  the  THhe-system,  existing  as  it 
has  done  through  successive  centuries,  in  actual  co-operation,  and 
ronnertlng  Itself,  in  innumerable  ramiftcations,  with  recognwcil 
Tights  an^  properties  of  the  most  tnuhifariotis  descriptions.  Wc 
are  aware  that  in  these  times,  any  radical  change  of  that  system, 
would,  as  a  consequence  of  its  interference  with  the  long  esta¬ 
blished  adjustments  of  meiifn  and  fuum,  and  to  the  extent  of 
that  interference,  wear  tlie  dmracter  of  a  revolutionary  mea- 
ture ;  and  in  the  re-adjustment  of  tlie  rights  and  pro]>erties 
whose  balances  or  relations  had  been  disturbed  by  the  cltange, 
would  create  dithculty  and  discussion  of  no  trivial  extent.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  are  aware  that  any  radical  dinnge  in  tlie  Titlie- 
aysteni  la  not  destined  to  he  the  spectacle  of  this  generation ; 
nor  ]>robtbly  of  that  which  Is  to  succeed  it ;  and  even  did  wc 
think  that  event  more  probable,  or  more  desirable  tlwm  wo  do, 
we  do  not  believe  that  any  lueabrations  of  ours  won  hi  be  very 
likely  to  accelerate  it.  Not  one  iota  the  less,  honrever,  has  irutl! 
an  hnjKTative  claim  to  be  asserted,  because  it  is  a^n!€^l  with  no 
jK)Wcr  but  its  own  ;  and  if  the  advocates  of  a  corrupt  system, 
trembling,  as  such  })crsoiis  are  unt  to  do,  where  no  fear  is,  think 
it  their  duty  to  come  forward  to  levy  fresh  eontributVons  on  the 
oTMlulity  of  mankind,  wc  think  it  our  duty  to  tell  tlictn,  that  the 
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Bible  is  no  longer  a  sealed  book  ;  and  that  tlicre  are  Ibo^e  iiho 
do  ami  \%ill  read  it  to  better  {HU'|>ose  tUaH  to  |>ervert  tlic  word  of 
Uod  to  the  support  of  luiniaii  traditions  and  usnrpatiuiis. 

We  now  gladly  take  our  leave  of  the  disputants  for  and 
against  tithes.  It  has  been  roinarkcd  of  indexes  and  abridge*- 
inents  by  one  whose  powerful  ir.md  disdained  the  aid  of  tlunii, 
tliat  they  ‘  are  most  profitable  uulo  tin;  makers  thereof.’  i>f 
controversial  writings,  the  exact  reverse  of  Ui<‘  |)i*opu«ition  is,  we 
believe,  in  a  great  majority  of  eases,  tin?  trutli.  In  the  very 
nature  of  controversy,  it  ger.erally  happens  that  both  parties  are 
more  or  less  in  the  wroug,  for  euuirurersies  are,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ton,  the  result  of  acoident;  and  that  spei'ies  of  half  in* 
formation  which  is  the  very  parent  of  argument  from  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  assertion  and  contradiction  which  it  inspires,  very  nutu- 
fally  leads  the  parties  to  commit  themselvt^  in  the  outset,  in 
this,  indeed,  there  could  be  no  kind  of  harm,  could  controvei'sy 
be  divested  of  personal  feeling  ;  but  iiere  tlic  iin philosophical 
repugnance  to  correction,  and  the  haughty  spirit  of  vindication, 
place  themselves  invincibly  in  the  way,  and  induce  a  degree  of 
wilful  blindness  which  is  almost  moie  hopeless  than  the  actual 
cataract. 

Far  as  the  productions  which  daily  come  before  us  may  be 
from  flattering  the  idea,  we  arc  yet  sometimes  enthuaiastic 
enougli  to  indulge  a  ho}>e,  that  a  time  may  come  when  contro¬ 
versy  shall  be  conducted  on  principles  purely  mathematical ; 
when  assertion  shall  no  longer  supply  the  place  of  proof ;  when 
mdroitiicMs  of  personal  obliquity,  ami  the  cunning  trickery  of 
Words,  shall  no  more  baffle  the  force  of  logical  doihictiun  ;  and 
when  tlie  refutation  of  an  antagonist's  position  shall  no  lougcr 
rest  upon  a  wilful  |>erversioQ  of  his  terms,  or  an  artful  luisrepre- 
sentatiou  of  his  reasoning. 

Ill  the  mean  time,  however,  the  by-stander  may  ))roiit.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  personal  sensibilities  to  be  compromiseil,  he  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  over  both  parties  ;  and  unconcerned  whether  the  laurtds 
be  ultimately  borne  ofi'  by  A  or  by  B,  he  has  nothing  to  do  bnt 
to  avail  himself  of  the  individual  exertions  of  botli ;  exertions, 
as  it  often  happens,  which  nothing  but  the  vcbcmeace  of  dispute* 
would  have  excited. 
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"•*  GetilUmeit  and  Publidirrs  x^ho  have  xuorhs  in  the  press,  tiill  obligt 
the  Comtuclors  of  the  Lclkctic  Ueview,  bu  seudinjr  htfarniali'M 
( jHist  jHiiiiJ  nf  'the  subject ,  extent,  aud  probable  price  of  such  works ; 
iv/iieh  thnj  ma^  depend  upon  being  communicated  to  the  Putiit,  if 
consistent  ivith  its  Plan, 


Nearly  r»»a<ly  for  piiblifai’on, 

I)  ary  of  .lolm  Krrlyn,  Ksq.  prlntfd 
from  the  original  MSS  in  the  Library 
at  Wottoii,  ( iiibrat  iii^  the  greali  «!l  poi- 
lioii  of  l!ie  l.ife  of  tlu*  celrbiMlt  «l 
Author  of  “'I'liC  Sylva,**  a  l)|^^oul^c 
Oil  Forest  ’rret‘«,  uuti  o'lur  woiki  of 
long  eslablish«*«l  Ini  lary  c'<  Ubrity.  'rhiii 
♦xiieiiuly  ruriouH  uii«t  valuable  joiunal 
yuiilaini  hit  obM^rvatioiK  ami  rri:iaik!( 
Oil  meiq  iiianneis,  the  politicst  liteiatiire, 
HQil  ftcieuce  of  his  age,  iluiiiig  his 
trariU  in  Fraiiee  ami  Italy,  his  resi¬ 
lience  in  F.nglunil  towards  the  iMter 
part  of  the  l*rolet'loiate,  anil  his  con- 
flexion  with  the  C'uurt;>  ul'  C'hailes  il. 
aud  the  two  subsequint  rtigus,  iiitci- 
spffsetl  with  a  variety  of  i.ovel  nixl  in- 
teTefting  Anecdotes  of  the  most  ech*. 
hrated  Persons  of  that  period.  Added 
to  this,  will  lie,  original  Private  Lett*  rs 
t'nmi  Sr  l-'dwaid  Nicholas,  (Secretary 
of  State  to  King  Charles  I.)  during  some 
important  {htuhIs  of  that  reign,  with 
the  King’s  answers  in  his  own  hand- 
wiitiiig,  now*  fust  given  to  the  world; 
also,  Hch'etion*  fioni  the  Correspond»»n<*e 
iif  John  K.rilyii,  nnd  nninciuim  laMters 
teoin  Sir  Ldward  Hyde  (Lord  Clarendon) 
to  Sir  FdwanI  Nicholas,  and  Rirhard 
Tlrown,  during  the  Isxile  of  the  Biili.sh 
C?ourt.  'Phe  whole  highly  illustrative 
of  the  events  of  those  times,  and  af- 
lonlitig  numerous  new  fac»*  to  the 
historian  and  politician.  The  work  wrill 
he'  comprizeil  io  'Fwo  Volumes,  royal 
Ato.  and  will  be  enibellisheil  with  aii- 
iheiitic  |H>i traits,  tiigraved  by  the  best 
Hilist>,  partly  fiom  the  most  exquisite 
drawings  of  celebrated  luasters,  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Lvelyn  family, 
I'ouiprising  original  {xirt rails  of  John 
INeiyn,  of  Sir  Kieh.ird  Prown,  of 
Mary,  his  daughter,  wife  of  John 
F'clyn,  and  of  Sir  Kdward  Nicholas, 
\icwa  of  WoUon  Home,  one  of  which  is 
woikeil  from  an  original  etching  by 
luhn  atid  other  iuUfcHiog 
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Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Charncter,  and 
Mtni.siiy,  of  the  late  Rev.  William 
Cootie,  A.M«  Kector  of  SL  Anne's, 
Uhrekfriars,  are  preparing  for  pubii- 
cati<*n,  by  Chaihs  r»owdler,  F>q.  and 
will  Ik*  pn  fixed  to  a  volume  of  his  Dis* 
courses  oil  the  names  nnd  titles  given  to 
the  liethenur. 

A  new  rditioii  of  Mr.  Steven’s  **  Ih. 
qniry  into  the  Ahnses  of  the  Chartered 
•S.  hooU  in  Ireland  :  with  lleinarks  on 
the  r.ducatioii  of  the  lower  Classes  in 
tiut  Cuuiitry,”  is  in  the  pre^s,  and  will 
be  published  in  December. 

Lord  Orl'oid’s  letters.— In  the  press, 
.'ind  specthly  will  be  published,  in  one 
Vol.  loyal  **10.  Letters  from  tlie  Ilou. 
Hit.  W;ilj>o!e,  to  (Jeorge  Montagn, 
hoin  the  year  1736  to  1770,  now  first 
puhli'iliud  fioin  the  Originals  in  the  pos- 
5i}fS'(*n  of  the  I'ditor.— A  very  few  Cb- 
plfswil!  he  printed  on  Imperial  Paper  t 
such  Gentlemen  as  are  desirous  of  havim; 
firs  sitte,  are  retpiesled  to  Iraiisniit  their 
Nwmes  to  their  res|>ccttvc  BookselUrs, 
or  to  the  Publishers;  aiwl,  to  rendfr 
this  Volume  miilorm  with  Lord  Orhird’s 
tonnrr  Works,  uii  extra  Title  will  bvi 
piintcl. 

Dr.  Carey  ha*  nearly  ready  for  the 
press,  (on  the  plau  of  his  “  Clavis  Me- 
trico-V’irgiliann”)  a  “  Clavis  Metrieo- 
Na>oniaiia,**  calculateil  to  accompany 
the  future  Editions  of  the  Dnbphlu 
Ovid.  ♦  ^ 

Dr,  Carey  has  likewise  iu  fivrwardness, 
an  Elocutory  Editiou  of  Thomson’s 
Seasons,**  w'ilh  MtJtrical  Notes  tb  each 
line,  to  regulate  tke  enunciation,  as 
in  his  **  Introiluction  to  English  Com- 
l>o«ition  and  Elocution.” 

A  work  of  imagination,  entitled  Fran¬ 
kenstein,  or  the  Modem  Promethms, 
in  Three  Vols.  will  be  published  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  present  month. 

In  the  press,  in  one  volume  l^mo. 
The  Christian’s  Treasure,  or  a  C«im- 
panion  to  the  Christiati’s  Inheritance, 
(Clarke’s  Promises)  being  the 
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(rinat  nul  Proroptivc  P^rts  o*‘  the 
aiiii  N*'\v  Tcstanu'iu,  a(>|>i\>p(iatt’ty  ar- 
raiut'J  t>n  Jer  he:i<1*i. 

r.arly  in  I)'  C*,*inher  will  be  ptib»iNhi-|, 
ill  One  l.lixe  Vobmie  pj  no.  The  Ju« 
leiiih*  |{jtaniMN  Companion,  or  <’oru- 
plote  Otiide  to  the  Vegetable  R’ngvto:ii. 
ily  lioVrt  Jtihn  riioniton,  M.l>. 

On  llu*  I -it  ot'  January,  will  be  pub- 
lishej.  No.  I,  price  Ss.  to  Ih»  I'oii* 
iiuuntl  monthly,  of  “  the  Poor  Man’< 
Family  Ihh.kJ’ 

I.ieiit»  nant*Colonel  John'^oT  is  pre¬ 
paring  for  publioatioii,  A  Narrutixe  gf 
an  Over-land  Jniirney  from  lijiiia,  p  ‘r- 
toiiucd  ill  the  course  of  the  pre>«nt 
year,  llinuigh  the  principal  Cities  of 
Persia,  part  of  Armenia,  Georgia,  over 
the  CaueaMis  inio  Kns>ia,  through  the 
Territory  inhabneil  by  tin*  Cossacks  of 
t)je  Dm,  lx»  W.irsaw,  and  iheuee 
through  Ihilin  to  Hamhurph.— •  Fne 
Work  Will  he  uccotiipanieJ  with  liiigra- 
vings  illustraiivc  of  the  move  reniark- 
ahle  .\tuiquilii  s  in  thoye  Countries,  thp 
Costume  of  the  lull  ihit  ints,  and  olher 
interesting  Subjects,  from  Drawings 
pxccuted  in  the  Course  of  the  JouriKy. 

Mr.  Nichols  will  shortly  puhlish,  in 
Two  Vols.  8vo,  The  I.ife  and  Krrors  of 
John  ponton,  Citizen  of  London ; 
with  the  Lives  and  Characters  of  more 
than  1000  contempmary  dix’ines,  and 
otiicr  persons  of  literary  eminence.  'F^i 
which  are  added,  Duntoii’s  Conversa¬ 
tion  in  Ireland;  Selections  fiom  his 
otiicr  geiMiiiiu  Works ;  and  a  faithful 
{•ortrail  of  the  Author. 

Karly  in  rehrnary  will  he  piihlis!i»*d, 
A  TransUlion  of  Tasso’s  Jerusalem  De¬ 
livered,  hy  the  Kev.  J.  TI.  Hunt,  A..^I. 

L. itc  Fellow  of  Tiinlty  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

In  the  pnss,  and  speedily  will  be 
puhlisbed,  carefully  reviser},  aa  i  eoii- 
sidcrably  enlarger!,  a  .Sei’ond  Kdltion  of 
Illustrations  of  the  Divine  Governinen’  ; 
tending  to  shew  that  every  Ihinz  is 
under  the  direction  of  fminite  Wisdom 
and  Goorlness,  and  will  terminate  Ju 
the  proiluctioii  of  Universal  Purity  and 
ilappini  ss.  Oy  T.  Sailhwood  .Smrth, 

M. D. 

A  Narrative  of  Discoveries  in  Asia 
!»y  Mr.  lliirkhart,  who  has  been  for 
•  line  years  travelling  in  the  countries 
south  of  Kgypt,  umler  the  auspices  of 
the  African  Association,  is  in  the  presu. 

The  Uev.  Charles  Clarke  will  so>ii 
publish  a  work  describing  the  lIunrlrtHl 
Wonders  of  tlie  Modern  Wo»  Id,  aud  of 
the  three  Kingdoms  of  Nature. 


Talcs  of  W.md'r,  of  Iluiioiir,  and 
of  Sciituuoot,  oy  Anna  and  Aunibell.a 
Plumptre,  in  thre-x  diiodeeiino  vo- 
lumrii,  are  nearly  reS'ly  for  pubDeatio.i. 

Mr.  Mjtcbelt,  of  N'irwich,  is  pic* 
paring  a  Top'igraphical  Diclion  iry  o1 
the  County  of  NortolK,  to  Ik*  eumpris-tl 
in  a  larg-^  oetavo  volunn*,  rmb<‘l)ished 
with  maps  aovi  view:*, 

Mr.  Munday,  of  Oxford,  will  S(k>ii 
jiitblish,  a  new  and  improved  Guide  to 
the*  City  of  Oxford  an<l  its  Vicinity. 

The  Rev.  D.  W.  Gariow,  Keclor  of 
Last  Barnet,  has  in  the  piess.  a  History 
of  the  Town  of  Cpiydoii,  wah  its  llainleU 
and  Manors. 

Cipt.  It  isil  Hall,  of  the  I.yra,  has  a 
work  ill  the  press,  on  the  late  hnihassy 
to  China,  which  will  relate  chiefly  to 
the  nautic.al  suiveys  nnd  diK'OvcrieSi 
and  be  aecompaiiied  with  charts. 

Origaul  la'tters,  from  Richard  Rax- 
ter,  Matthew  Prior,  D»rd  Hoi  in:*  broke, 
Altxander  Pope,  Dr.  Cheytie,  Dr. 
Hartley,  &c.  with  Biograpliicul  Ulus- 
tratioiM,  euitfd  bv  Rebecca  Warner, 
near  Hath,  will  s->oo  appear  in  anoc* 
tavo  viiluijie. 

A  n**w  I’idition  of  Iasn7d.ile*a  Topo- 
pnphie.al  Dictionary  of  Yorkshire,  with 
consider.iblu  additions,  is  in  the  press. 

A  new  Kditioii  of  ll.iriiabee’s  Journal, 
with  the  'Fexl  restored  from  the  eailicvt 
impressions  of  the  work,  and  a  Hio* 
graphie.al  Account  of  l be  Author*,  will 
soon  ap’pear. 

Ill  th'i  pu*«s.  Sensibility,  the  Stranger, 
and  oth”*r  I’oeni'i.  Hy  W.  C.  Harvey. 

C.  PliilluH,  K*«q.  Barrister,  has  ia 
the  pri**>s,  the  Life  of  the  Right  Hon. 
John  Phihiol  Curran,  late  Mast'.r  of  the 
Rolls  in  Ireland,  in  a  quarto  Volume, 
w.tli  a  |><)rfri«it  and  viguett**. 

Dr.  J.iiiKS  JolmsoD  is  preparing,  in 
an  oct.avo  volume,  an  F.>say  on  tha 
Prolong.atiou  of  Life  and  Coiis<*rvatioo 
of  He.iHti.  trand.ate^i  fiom  the  French 
of  .MM.  Iddhcrt  and  Halle,  with  Notes. 

John  Hrowii,  Ks<|.  will  wxmi  publ.sh. 
Psyche,  or  the  Soul,  a  Poem,  in 
five  C.ttitoi. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Associatiuu 
of  the  King  and  Queen’s  College  of  Phy- 
siciinxin  Ireland,  Volume  1.  is  print¬ 
ing  in  octavo. 

.Madame  de  St.ael’s  new  work  on  the 
French  R  volution,  is  printing  both  in 
French  ami  Rnglish,  un«lcr  tin*  suprrriii- 
teiirliince  of  Mr.  William  Schleget,  ihc 
literary  executor  of  the  Hanmess.  The 
Work  will  be  comprised  iu  three  octave 


Lihl  of  If  or4*«  recenf/jf  Published, 

Ti>tumc«,  and  wifi  appear  in  Loiidoa  And  kenzir,  the  second  K«liiion,  corrected 
At  Pint  0(1  Uu!  tame  day.  iml  enlarged,  of  **  Memoirs  of  the  Lfe 

In  the  pre&a.  and  in  a  few  days  will  and  Writings  of  John  Calvin.** 
he  published,  A  Semi<Ai  on  Nonoonror-  The  Rev.  Daniel  Tycrmati,  of  Kew- 
mity.  preached  at  White  Kow,  Ix>ndon,  port,  Isle  of  Wight,  has  in  the  prev 

before  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Con*  a  Volnme  of  Essays  on  the  Wisdutuof 

I reyutioiMl  Ministers,  and  printed  at  GoJ,  which  may  be  cxitccted  to  appear 
Ihrir  rtsjncst.  By  Mark  Wilks.  toon  after  Christmas. 

Preparing  for  the  press,  by  Mr.  Mac* 


Art.  XI.  LIST  OF  WORKS  KECEXTLY  PUBLISHED. 


TM CO logy. 

The  Sorrows  of  Britain,  her  sad  fore* 
bodings  *tt»d  her  only  refuge:  a  Seriimn 
on  oreas'on  of  the  great  lulional  cala¬ 
mity  of  the  rValh  of  II.  K.  H.  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Charlotte  Augusta.  By  John  Pyc 
Smith,  D.D.  Second  lUJition.  Is. 

Tlic  IVnlh  of  Piinc'cs  improved.  (A 
lM>rotirse  on  tho  same  occjs'ou,)  de« 
lire  red  at  the  Independent  Moctini*,  5}t. 
Neol\.  By  lier.  T.  Morell.  Is. 

A  Sermon  preae'iUHl  at  Sailer’s  Hall, 
((»n  the  same  iKi'asion.)  By  Kev.  H. 
l/iccy.  Is. 

The  Siin  gone  down  while  it  was  yet 
day.  Pvraclxxl  on  the  same  oecasiuii, 
at  Baker*  street,  EntklU.  By  Rev.  W« 
Brown,  is. 

The  Trophies  of  Death,  (on  the  same 
occasion.)  Bv  Andrew  Keed.  Is. 

A  Sermon,  (on  the  same  occasion.) 
By  John  Styles,  D.D.  Is.  tWJ. 

Joy  turned  into  inonming,  (on’ the 
same  oceasion.)  By  WJliain  Bongo  Col- 
lycri  |).D.  F.A.S.  Fourtli  Mitkui.  Is.  t'xU 

Natiooal  Mourning,  nnd  Dfvout  Snb- 
mis!*k>n.  The  San  of  Britain  set.  Tao 
>»erm(ms,  (on  the  same  occasion.)  By 
.lacob  Snelgar.  If.  (Mch. 

The  V.\nity  of  Man  in  bii  bi*st  State. 
A  Serm«»n  prtaehnl  at  llanover*S<iuare, 
Newcastle,  (on  the  sania  occasion.)  By 
W'iUiaiii  Turner.  Is. 

The  Nation  in  Tears.  A  Sermon, 
(on  the  same  occasion,)  preached  at 
U'tjitnn  Ctroen  Chapel,  near  Clan'inoiit. 
By  the  Bev.  Janx's  Churclull,  Thames 
Dirt'  O,  $bti  rey.  Is.  6<l. 

A  Sermon  (on  the  same  oewasion.)  By 


William  Gordon  P!ces,  Vicar  of  Cressinr, 
ate.  Is.  6d. 

A  Scruion  (on  the  same  occasion.) 
By  .1.  W.  Cmiuingham,  A.M.  Third 
Edhinn.  Is.  (nl. 

A  Funeral  Sermon,  (on  the  same  oc¬ 
casion,)  preached  in  the  Parish  Church 
of  Blunham,  Beds.  By  the  Rev.  R.  p. 
Be-nclcroft,  M.A.  Is. 

Christian  Watching  recommended, 
(on  the  same  occasion,)  Preached  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  ie  Straivl,  Wr>t- 
minster.  By  the  Kev.  George  Richards, 
A  M.  Vicar  of  Bampton.  Is.  6d. 

A  .St*rman  preached  in  the  Parish 
Church  uf  Olankecn,  (on  thu  same  oc¬ 
casion.)  By  the  lion,  and  Rev.  Richard 
Boyle  Bernard,  A.M.  Vicar  of  Glan- 
keen,  in  the  Diocese  of  Cashel.  Is. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  St.  George’s 
Church,  Hanover-Square,  (on  the  same 
occasion.)  By  the  R<*v.  John  Maeanley, 
LL  D.  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bi»hup  of 
Kildare.  Is. 

A  Course  of  Sermons,  for  the  I.,ord’s 
Day  througliout  the  Year;  from  the 
6rsl  Sunday  in  Advent,  to  the  twenty- 
fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity:  includiitf 
Chiistroas  Day,  the  first  Day  in  Lent, 
Good  Friday,  and  Ascension  Day. 
Adapted  to,  and  taken  chiefly  from,  the 
S<*rvice  of  the  Day.  By  Jo»i6ph  Holden 
Po!t,  A.  M.  Arcb<leacon  of  I/Midon, 
and  Vicar  of  SU  Martiii-in-thc*  Fields. 
Two  Vols.  Bvow  11.  Is. 

A  Charge  delivered  at  the  Primary 
Vbitatiun  5>f  Herbert,  lawd  Bishop  of 
Laudafl',  in  August  1817*  2s. 


The  Remainder  of  the  Li‘t  of  New  Publications  Is  unavoidably  deferred, 
for  want  of  room,  till  ibc  Number  for  January. 


